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CHAPTER 1. 


66 OW much farther?” asked Hil- 
liard. He stopped in the driz- 
zling rain, and looked at his 

surroundings without pleasure. He 
had meant there should be a spirit of 
adventure in this thing; and there was 
nothing but wet clothes and a grinding 
weariness. There had been times when 
he had loved the woods, but that was 
when he had gone to them for pleasure, 
not refuge. He was tired, body and 
soul, and it showed in his voice as he 
called again to the Indian in front of 
him: “How much farther?” 

“Most there,” returned the man. He 
eased the thongs of the load he carried, 
and incidentally inspected the white 
man Macdonald had sent him out with. 
“You sick?” he asked, slowly. 

“No!” said Hilliard. His head ached 
rackingly, but he was not thinking about 
it; he could almost have laughed as he 
realized what he was thinking about. 
“I want to get on, that’s all.” But he 
did not move. 

A month ago, for a man who was an 
orphan, inheriting a controlling interest 
in the R. I. M. Co., life had presented 
opportunities. Mr. James Wayne Hil- 


Carleton 


“The Sound of the Ax,” ‘“‘The Convenient Career of Mrs. 
“The Corduroy Road,” Etc. 


liard had improved them all. His yacht, 
his polo ponies, and his fiancée, Mrs. 
Barrington, were all the smartest of the 
smart. Jimmy Hilliard took them all 
as a happy matter of course, and butter- 
flied through life with great zest and 
variety, leaving the affairs of the R. I. 
M. Co. to the directors, because he did 
not understand business. He had no 
relations to please, because he was an 
only son, who had learned before his 
mother’s death that he lived with her 
because she and his father had never 
got on; and when the latter died, also, at 
what his lawyers delicately termed “his 
shooting box,” it affected him very 
slightly. His father had been only a 
name, and not an honored one. He had 
been a well-educated, shiftless person, 
given to prospecting for minerals in 
unearthly places, and to living in the 
wilderness before a strenuous life was 
the fashion; his having had so large an 
interest in the R. I. M. Co. was both a 
surprise and an accident. 

Jimmy Hilliard was astonished, when 
he came of age, to find what an amount 
he had fallen heir to; by the time he 
met Mrs. Barrington he had cheerfully 
ceased to think about it at all. He was 
occupying himself chiefly with the prep- 
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arations for his wedding when there ar- 
rived a certain Friday morning, which 
must have been years ago, because he 
remembered it very clearly, like an old 
man. It was Monday night when he 
ran down to Newport to see Zélie Bar- 
rington, caring very little for certain 
things that had happened to the R. I. 
M. Co., because he knew Zélie cared for 
him, not his money. He had longed all 
Sunday for the one look from her 
which would tell him nothing mattered, 
since he had kept his word—and on the 
very threshold of her drawing room he 
was aware of her looked 


square at her, and saw what was com 


eyes. He 


ing. And it certainly came. 

Half an hour afterwards the Mr. Hil- 
liard, who had been called Handsor 
Jimmy, R. I. M. Co. Hilliard, and tl 
fiancé of the chic Mrs. Barrington, 


walked out of her house none of the 
three. He was not good-looking, be- 
cause his paleness went to the 
R. I. M. Co. had fallen to pic 
his head; and the lady to whom he was 
to have been married had disabus¢ * him 


res Over 








of any such idea. He had had half a 
hundred plans in his head when ~g went 
to her; when he left her the only thing 
that occurred to hii that he he | 
a hen use an some W ymewhere that 
vol Wd 1 ing go to; ther 
was son athlon th r with him that 
did not come tre ym the turmoil in tl 

R. I. M. Co.’s offices The sentence 


id was Zélie’s 
told her he y com- 


that kept ringing in his mit 
answer when he 
pletely broke 
“You can’t be!” He 
look she had given him. 
says that though y 
negligent you're all 


could see the 
“Tom Standish 
culpably 
this minute, 


u've been 
right 


unless you’ve made up your mind to be 
idiotically quixotic. 
He had not made up his mind to it 


because he had already done it; she was 
perfectly right when she said he had 
been culpable. All he 
something stumbling about the common 
stockholders—“‘it was all small hold- 
ings’—it was not possible to explain. 
But when she shrugged her shoulders 
it dawned on him that it was time to 
go, because he was never coming back 


answered was 


any more; and that the only place to go 
to was the bit of wilderness his father 
had left him, too worthless to be swal- 
lowed up in the R. I. M. Co. gulf, 


There were a few ag ge he might 
decently have said, but he did not re- 


member about them; things after that 
had been more or less of a dream, out 
of which he had waked to find himself 
standing in the woods in the pouring 
rain, asking questions of an Indian. 
He looked suddenly and 
ingly at the tangled wilderness 


him. f 


consider- 
around 
‘ 


There was no sign of a path, and 


i 
the jumble of trees and brush and high 
bracken was chiefly a screen for big 
rocks that had to be gone round, and 
little ones bog turned and let his feet 


» holes full of warm water. 
not stro oe the cheerful busi 
ness he had imagined it when the idea 
of réturning to his father’s old house 
had seemed to him the greatest godsend 
in the world. He straightened his back 
under the load of provisions that had 

ight when he left Mac- 


through in 


It was 











tried to think his legs 

rembling as he stepped out 

‘-e after his guide. Macdonald’s 
dropping-off place when 

e in an ox cart the night 

w it and its outlying 

qualor seemed a center of civilization. 
It occurred to Mr. Hilliard sharply 
that he had been all kinds of a fool not 


to have staved in New York and gone 
into some fell 's _ office -and then he 
erinned—crookedly, but still he grinned. 
There was not one pt that would 


have taken the man who had let the R. 
I. M. Co. be muddled to pieces, unless 
some of them took him out of charity; 


and there was also—the grin was gone 
—7Zélie, and her “culpable negligence” ! 


The woods, after all, were best. But 
he wished with some pungency that it 
had occurred to him in the days of his 
prosperity to inspect, and make a road 
to the his father had built in the 
wilderness. 
“Tust one 
would have done the 
saved twenty years’ 
legs!” he muttered, 
unknown crevices 


house 


of the thousands I wasted 
whole thing, and 
wear off my only 
slipping down into 
between rocks and 
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scrambling out again, while the rain 
kept on raining, and little trickles of cold 
water went exploring down his back. 
He was angrily aware that his Indian 
guide was walking with exactly the 
same step as he had started with, and 
that he, Jimmy Hilliard, was 
lame. He kept on, as people keep on 
in a nightmare, and the thought that 
kindly accompanied him wasthat a month 
ago he had been R. I. M. Co. Hilliard, 
who was engaged to the pretty Mrs. 
Barrington; and now he was old man 
Hilliard’s son, getting along to the only 
place under heaven he could call his 
own—and Zélie was done with him! 

In a sudden agonizing loneliness he 
called out a question to his Indian, and 
was thankful for the answer 
it was the kindly speech of a human 
being. 

‘This hard work!” said the man. 
“We think p’r’aps best make camp now. 
Jt most dark.” He was a _ curiously 
high-class old Indian to have been hang- 
ing round Macdonald’s, and he had 
taken one of an Indian’s inexplicable 
fancies to Jimmy Hilliard. 

“Camp!” Hilliard glared at the drip- 
ping bushes, and then at his own 
drenched legs. “Lord, no!” said he, 
devoutly. “Let’s get on. At any rate, 
there’s a roof.” 

“We think so.” The queer inflec- 
tion was wasted on a man who was not 


be cause 


used to Indian speech. “P’r’aps_ best 
we go on. Most to lake now.” 
“Lake! But——” Hilliard leaned 


against a bowlder, too tired to be an- 
noved. “I didn’t know there was a 
lake,” he said, weakly. “We haven't 
got any boat for it, and I don’t see how 
we’re to swim.” 

“We don’ boat,” 
man, enigmatically. “But we 
stop here till morning; very bad place 
after dark.” 

It was Mr. Hilliard’s opinion that no 
place could be worse than the swampy 
one where he now stood in the queer, 
stifling sweetness that was steaming out 
of the ground. The rain had stopped, 
and the air was like a greenhouse. 


need returned the 


say best 


“T’d rather go on,” he said; and there 
was that in his voice that made the In- 
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dian nod. This man was possessed, and 
it was not good to be alone with him. 
It was well after dark when Hilliard 
was aware of a cool, damp freshness, as 
of open spaces, and then of a solemn 
expanse of white mist, hanging un- 
broken to the height of a man’s head 
over what must be the lake, because his 
feet were crunching on a pebbly shore. 
It was the dark of the moon, and in all 
the limitless blackness of the sky there 
was not a star; the mist seemed to be 
all the light there was.- He saw it white, 
like fallen snow, and as impervious. 
“Do you mean the house is across 
there?” his voice sounded flat in the 


yet it seemed to him he-heard 


stillness, 


it carry, and carry, and carry out 
across the ghostly lake. 

“Over there—the house.” The In- 
dian turned a little, pointing to the 


north. And Jimmy Hilliard jumped. 

Above the blanketing mist, making a 
blood-red pathway across some hundred 
yards of it, shone a light. It was red 
and round, and very steady, like .a 
burned down fire; and there was no rea- 
son for him to speak in a sudden, sick 
whisper. 

“There’s a light. Someone lives 
he meant to say, “in my house,” with the 
injury of a landowner who drops on 
squatters, but the words came out dif- 
ferently. ‘“‘There’s someone there,” he 
said. 

In the dimness the Indian peered at 


him, before he answered: 


” 





“No- one there. Him  Hilliard’s 
light.” 
“Hilliard’s light.” After the first 


dumfounded echo mirthless laughter 
seized the owner of the name; he stood 
and giggled and shook till something 
that was tangible pulled him up with a 
jerk. The Indian was speaking in slow 
sentences that cut the mist in his tired 
brain as that blood-colored light cut a 
path over the water. 

“No one live there; no one go there. 
Old man Hilliard our frien’—he say: 
‘Don’ you let no one live in this house, 
this mv house.” And old man 
Hilliard he die there. No priest, no 
nothing; we tell you that lonely! Not a 
one soul; not a one cat. And bimebhy 


son s 
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no one come, so we come; we tell priest 
and we bury him. Then we go because 
he say no one live there—an’ when we 
look back one night we see that light; 
always and always that light. So bime- 
by the people afraid. They say that 
place no good. Then why you wait 
to-day; Macdonald not go, Indian boy 
not go; bimeby they find me. But all 
the way you good man to me, so we 
say we tell you. That place no good 
for you; don’ you go! He burn, that 
light, for old man Hilliard’s son.” 

“But,” said Jimmy, simply, “that’s me! 
I’m his son.” He stood and stared at 
the light that no one lit or tended with 
a despairing feeling that all his life was 
a dream, and one more queer thing 
could not possibly matter. “How’m I 
going to get across the lake?” he asked, 
as if a ghost light and a haunted place 
where no one ever went were Union 
Square. “You see, that’s all the house 
I’ve got.” 

The Indian said something in an un- 
known language; perhaps it meant be- 
lief, and perhaps not, but it was plain 
he was going no farther; it is not wise 
to trust too much to the friendship of 
dead men. He took the load from his 
shoulders and cached it carefully before 
he spoke in English. 

“We stay here,” he said to Jimmy 
Hilliard, shivering in his wet clothes 
within sight of his own house. “We 
cross lake on stepping-stones next morn- 
ing.” 

“I’m going now,” returned Hilliard, 
bluntly. “I suppose whatever sort of 
light that is, it’s by my house! What 
d’ye mean by stepping-stones ?” 

The Indian shrugged his shoulders, 
stepped a pace or two into the mist, and 
lit a match. Jimmy Hilliard saw his 
path with the quick vision that comes to 
rage and despair, marked how the light 
lay to him, and started. 

In after times he grew used to his 
pathway; but to-night he only knew he 
got over it because neither man, nor 
ghost, nor devil should keep him, in his 
wet clothes, out of the only house he 
He got from one rock 





had in the world. 
to the next as they showed dim black 
bulks through the mist; sometimes he 


_slippery as, yard by yard, he 


scrambled, and sometimes he crawled, 
and always his heart seemed bursting in 
him. By the time he had grown used to 
slipping and falling he had grown used 
to cutting his hands, and all he cared 
about was that the blood made them 
drew 
nearer to the incredible light that lay 
across the mist. The place would have 
been easy enough in daylight, and to 
a man in good condition, but Hilliard 
was pretty well done. He‘was aware 
that he came to dry land by narrowly 
escaping a fall into black water, and 
then the whole thing suddenly ceased 
to interest him. It was not for half an 
hour that he had sense to fumble for a 
match, and tear his way up an over- 
grown path to a tumble-down cabin that 
yawned open-doored before him. He 
struck the match; saw that the place 
was empty, and went in. He did not 
give one thought to the red glow that 
had guided him to his very door, be- 
cause all he cared about was to drag off 
his wet clothes and roll himself in a 
dry blanket, drunk with sleep and 
weariness. But the Indian on the other 
side of the lake started. 

He had only seen what he expected to 
see, but he started. The red light was 
out. 

He wriggled a way through the drip- 
ping bushes, and made camp in a retired 
place, because there was that on the 
other side of the lake that knew its son. 

sut in the morning the dogged In- 
dian faithfulness that goes down from 
one generation to another sent him off 
on a long, and _ probably thankless, 
trudge to Gillespie, the great man of 
the lonely district; he had not been sat- 
isfied with the home-coming of old man 
Hilliard’s son. And at Gillespie’s there 
was no one at home but a girl. 


CHAPTER II. 


It was afternoon of the next day 
when Jimmy Hilliard went to the door 
of his residence to look out on the 
world. 

In front of him was a long lake; at his 
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right hand there crossed it the curious 
natural causeway that had written its 
name on his hands and knees, but to the 
left it lay clear till it went out of sight 
behind a headland. The lap, lap of its 
little waves against the shore pleased 
him; he stood for five minutes trying 
to put their sound into an exact word 
and could not find one. But if the water 
was good, the land was better. As far 
as he could see was wilderness, ripening 
to autumn, and as he stood there came 
to him the wind off the swamplands, 
which is like no other wind on God’s 
earth. He wondered suddenly if last 
night’s magic lantern show could have 
been imagination. 

“Tt doesn’t matter; I like it!” he said, 
aloud. His sleep had been all dreams, 
haunted by the Indian’s speech about his 
father who had died here—“I tell you 
that lonely;” by stinging self-reproach 
about the man he had neither known 
nor cared for; but it was gone now. 
‘There was that in the wilderness which 
was not lonely; it was a better place for 
a man to go out in than a close room in 
a,careless town. There was something 
here that his quick blood answered to; 
a pagan joy, a forgetfulness. He 
drank the sweet wind in a long breath 
and laughed. 

If he were going to live here, he 
would better get at his house a little; 
he would get some sort of a man some- 
where, if ever he could find his way 
back to Macdonald’s, but for now 

With a cheerful whistle and rolled 
up shirt sleeves, Mr. Hilliard, the late 
ornament of ballrooms and the most 
exclusive clubs, betook himself to clean- 
ing out his house with a tin of cold 
water, some twigs, and a piece most un- 
wisely torn off his blanket. The great 
desire of his soul, as at Jength he stood 
and surveyed his labors, was for some 
stove blacking. The stove, which had 
apparently been here from time imme- 
morial, and trembled at a touch, might 
at least look useful if he could only make 
it shine. But the aspect of the rest of 
the house filled him with unbounded 
pride, mingled with a haunting doubt 
as to the possibility ot vetting rid of 
certain pools of water that adorned the 
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floor. He went gingerly down on his 
knees, and swabbed at them; it was slow 
work, and enthralling; and if there was 
a slight sound behind him he did not 
notice it. The thing that made him 
leap to his feet was a deliberate knock 
at his open door. 

“Heavens to Betsy!” he thought, 
helplessly; it was an expression heard 
at Macdonald’s, and it had taken his er- 
ratic fancy. A girl—a real live girl— 
was standing on his threshold! 

Jimmy Hilliard, who had been a mir- 
ror of fashion in the prehistoric days of 
three weeks ago, stood _ speechlessly 
conscious of his scrubbing cloth, his 
warm and disreputable appearance. For 
the girl was a Girl, slim and easy in 
brown corduroys. She had no hat on, 
and her sunburned bronze hair was full 
of gold streaks over a face tanned like 
an apricot. He was sharply aware that 
her eves were as blue as the lake behind 
her; and of something more. She was 
looking at him with absolute, frightened 
blankness. 

“T came,” she said, “I came ’ she 
looked from his face to the place before 
her, and could get no further. The 
cabin was an ordinary log cabin, with 
two bvilt-in bunks, a shelf table, and 
the rickety stove for furniture; and the 
luxurious effects of the occupant, piled 
helter-skelter on the only dry island of 
floor, were as incongrvovs as the oc- 
cupant himself. He stood tall, hot and 
dumfounded before her, with his sleeves 
rolled to his shoulders, his dark hair 
streaked over his forehead, and a large 
splash of dirty water under one of his 
gray eves; and, even so, she knew him. 
That was the hateful, awful part of it. 
She knew him! 

Half a hundred things rushed back on 
her; humiliations, gossip, Aunt Clara’s 
maneuvers, and that speech overheard 
in the Pomerovs’ conservatory begin- 
ning with “Hilliard said.” What Hil- 
liard said had been enough to make her 
drag Avnt Clara off to Florida in the 
very middle of the season, and cause her 
to hate that astute lady ever since. And 
here she was, doing for herself what she 
nad used plain language and rebellion 
to her aunt about. She stood staring at 
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him, wondering desperately how she was 
ever to explain. If it had not been so 
plainly idiotic she would have thought 
she smelt the heavy scent of the con- 
servatory where she had _ overheard 
what “Hilliard said’; where she had sat 
alone, crushed with remembering what 
she had said to Hilliard. And that took 
the last hope of coherent speech from 
her. 

It had all been so simple and _ so 
ghastly, for a girl who had no better 
guardian than Aunt Clara Vyse in a 
world that had no welcome for her. 
Pauline Gillespie was anything but a 
success in and was learning it 
when Jimmy Hilliard appeared on her 
horizon. She lived to see him, egged 
on by Mrs. Vyse, till the miserable night 
when she misunderstood him in the 
Pomeroys’ conservatory, and began to 
talk and sob against his shoulder. She 
remembered every word of the deadly 
kind ones he had used to answer her; 
and if they were kind they were plain. 
She was too good to him; and only 
seventeen; and soon! And it was when 
he went to get some iced cup for her 
and incidentally give her time, that Aunt 
Clara had fallen on him, before people, 
and demanded his intentions. There 
had been an inrush of awestruck and 
giggling couples after that, and from 
behind her came plainly what Hilliard 
had said to Aunt Clara Vyse. If only 
he had forgotten! But there could be 
no hope of that—and her head went up 
suddenly. She would brave it out. It 
was the only way. 

Hilliard stood waiting stupidly. He 
had pulled himself together enough not 
to demand of the girl where on earth 
she had come from, but the silence was 
getting too tangible. 

“I beg a thousand pardons for the 
mess,” he began, “I——” 

“Mr. Hilliard,” said Pauline Gilles- 
pie; her cheeks flooded scarlet, and it 
was his turn to stand astounded; there 
was something oddly familiar in her 
voice, but he had never laid eyes on her 
in his life. “Mr. Hilliard. No, don’t 
try to remember me! Id rather you 
didn’t—I mean you couldn’t possibly.” 
The scarlet that had gone down came 


society 


Vv 
11 
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up again. “I—I’ve only seen you in 
New York; but of course I couldn’t 
help knowing you.” And then it oc- 
cured to her that the best thing to do 
was to laugh; besides, it was a relief. 
“You won't be angry, will you, but it’s 
—rather funny. An Indian from Mac- 
donald’s came to our house this morn- 
ing and said he had brought old man 
Hilliard’s son out here and left him, 
and was afraid he was ill. I—I thought 
—well, I never thought of anybody like 
you! So I’ve brought things, 
soup, you know, and ” she really 
could not own to the old clothes, and 
it made her flounder. “I’d always heard 
this was Hilliard’s, just as the place you 
Macdonald’s; I had no 
idea it belonged I’m used to 
looking after the men out here if they’re 
ill. I’m——” she paused the fraction 
of a second. She would not drag in 
Pauline Gillespie; there was another 
name, that only Frank called her, that 
would recall nothing. “I’m Saint, Frank 
Gillespie’s half sister,” she finished in a 
hurry, ‘and Frank’s away.” 

“What?” said Hilliard. This could 
not possibly be the long-legged Gillespie 
girl old Clara Vyse used to hawk about 
and throw at fellows’ heads till it would 
have been ludicrous—if the girl had not 
He remembered 
legging it himself one night at the Pom- 

when the old lady was unbear- 
able. But that was nonsense. He had 
a dim memory of a shy, rather stupid 
rirl, too slight and slim for her reddish 
air and big eyes, nothing in the least 
» the one who stood now in his door- 
“Tf I’d ever seen you with him 
I should remember you,” he said, grave- 
ly, deferentially. 

. 


some 





( 
| 
I 








to you. 


looked so miserable. 


eroys, 





liss Gillespie drew a sharp breath. 
She was suddenly comfortable for the 
first time since she had met his eyes. 


She had always known they were nice 
but it was the beautiful uncon- 

sciousness in them now which put an 

invigorating courage into her. 

“T should have seen old Andrew my- 
self, instead of taking his news from 
ene of our men,” she remarked, in a 
matter-of-fact tone, “then I should not 
have bothered you.” 


eyes, 
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“Tt was tremendously good of you to 
bother!” said Hilliard; and if he had re- 
membered, it was. 

“Tt was no trouble,” carelessly. “Our 
camp is just across the lake from you.” 

“You don’t mean I’m _ near Gilles- 
pie’s?” with impolite blankness. For 
Gillespie was a well-known man in his 
way, and his house in the wilderness 
famous. 

“We won’t bother you,” said Miss 
Gillespie, stiffly. ‘“‘We’re miles away 
from you for one thing, and for an- 
other, there’s no one there now but me. 
Frarik’s still in Newport. And, of course, 
even if the house were full, no 
would interfere with your fishing or 
your party. I came over 
thought you—somebody was ill 

“My party’s me,” rather dryly, “an 

for your ” He stoppe 


one 


because I 


” 


as ior coming— 


j 


ee 


and glanced at her with a new sort o 
interest. She was immensely good- 
looking, but besides that there was a 


sort of soft independence about her, not 
worn by the girls he knew. Good 
heavens, they would no more have come 
to help a strange man in the woods than 
have tiger’s cage at a 
circus, *k him that for all this 
girl had known about her expedition it 

icl t have been 1 “You 


t uch safer. 
idn’t come alone?” he suggested, in- 





No, 1e stood in the doorway, q 







unconscious, “I’ve a mar 
y the things for 
she laughed, really 
going to find .’ She could never 
like him, of » but since he had 
forgotten her and Aunt Clara she meant 
to be as perfectly obli was. 
She was even prettier than Hilliard had 
thought her as she suddenly put both 
hands behind her back, and hunched her 
shoulders consideringly. ‘Did you wash 
out those bunks as you did the floor?” 
she inquired, with detached philan- 
throphy. 

sont. 
novance. 

“Tt's a lake! Why didn’t you make 
that old goose Andrew stay and clear 
up for you?” 

“He wouldn't,” shortly. 


to carry 


is time— iL was 


cours 





slivious as he 
1 


rioht?”’ with crestfallen an- 


He hoped 
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she was not going to begin about Hil- 
liard’s light; he had no desire to be the 
mystery of the countryside. 

But she only nodded. 

““He’s a queer old man,” she assented, 
as casually as if she knew nothing, and 
had not brought her own Indian here 
by scorn and sneers. 

It was a relief. But Jimmy Hilliard 
could not help laughing at his own 
squeamishness, and there was something 
good in his smile that even a girl of 
nineteen who had spent most of her 
time with Mrs. Vyse knew for what 
it was. If she had an intense curiosity 
as to what Hilliard could be doing in 
a haunted wilderness without the barest 
necessaries of life, and with silver- 
mounted dressing things thrown in a 
heap on the floor with fishing rods and 
a rifle, she Other peo- 
ple’s business was their own. 
your death of cold if you 
don’t get this place dry,” she observed 
practicall “Tf you'll take those things 
outside, and pick the cartridges out of 
the tea, I'll help you before I go.” 

“What?” The proprietor looked 
with disgust on his tin of dirty water. 
“Indeed you won't! You'll tell me what 
to do, and I'll do it. You are not going 
to put your hands in this mess.” 

“It seems to me I’m telling you, and 
not doing it!’ she returned, 

Iryly. “As for my hands——” 
she held out hard palms with a shrug 


did not say so. 


“You'll get you 








you re 


“Will you please go down to the shore, 
and tell my Indian I want him-—and 
give me that cloth?” 

“IT may be an idiot, but I’m not a 


wicked idiot,”’ said her host, wrathfully. 
He plumped down on his knees, and 
sopped and pools of 
water id his cut told a tale 
to the girl w watched him. She 
turned and called from the onen door. 

“Denny!” And what furthermore 
she said in a strange tongue he grew 
hot to think of when he knew her better, 
but her Indian certainly obeyed her to 
the letter. 

It was a different interior in no time. 
The 


squeezed at his 
. 1 
hands 


who 


floor was dry in: the sun that 
streamed in the cleared window, the 
best bunk was filled with hemlock 
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boughs, green and sweet and small, the 
six square feet of space that remained 
after allowing for the stove had neatly 
bestowed in it all the properties that 
would not go into the spare bunk; and 
Miss Gillespie was surveying it with 
pproval. 

“The stove wants a piece of sheet 
iron,” she said, impersonally, just as if 
at their last meeting she had not sobbed, 
unasked, in his arms, “‘but you don’t 
need it this weather. I think you'll be 
all right now.” 

“If I am it’s thanks to you!” said 
Hilliard, foolishly. ‘If anyone ever was 
an angel to a man who didn’t deserve it, 
you've been one. I—I feel a beast for 
letting you do it, after——-” He only 
meant to say, “after your long paddle,” 
but he paused, clumsily, disastrously. 

The girl went white to the roots of 
her hair. He had been pretending; he 
remembered! She stood helpless; sick. 
Hilliard, more boyishly touched by her 
solid kindness than he knew how to say, 
floundered into deeper water. 

“I hope you'll let me come to see you, 
since you're good enough to say you 
remember me?” he asked. Shyness 
made his voice almost mocking, and it 
seemed too egregious to be stupid, and 
also a hint to go—though that was the 
last thing in his head. 

Saint Gillespie lifted her face that the 
color would not come back to. 

“Oh, certainly,” she said, “Frank— 
will be very glad! I’m usually—out.” 
The meaning was unmistakable. 


Before he knew it she had nodded 
brusquely and was gone. 
CHAPTER III. 
“Well, I’m—blessed!’”’ gasped Hil- 


” 


liard. “That was sudden.” He looked 
with injury at a flying canoe and gleam- 
ing hair with the sun on it. “What on 
earth did I say?” 

He stood halfway to the shore, which 
had been as far as he could get before he 
realized that Miss Gillespie had fled to 
her canoe without waiting for him, and 
grubbed in the past for details. The 


only Gillespie girl who could remember 
him had been old Clara Vyse’s niece, 
but this could never be her. And yet he 
had a cloudy idea she was Frank Gil- 
lespie’s sister. , 

“Well, the Lord knows, I don’t!” he 
thought, resignedly; and then some- 
thing took his eye. She had dropped 
her handkerchief in that scuttle as from 
pirates, and as he picked it up the name 
on it unlocked the wheels of his 
memory. 

“Pauline Gillespie. 

“You beast!” he said, heartily, to his 
guilty soul. “Of course. But no one 
would ever know her.” He remembered 
now; had remembered her voice from 
the very first—and he had no more sense 
than to practically tell the poor child so 
—for of course that was what she had 
thought he meant with his “after.” He 
remembered miserably that he had seen 
her make a frightful effort when first 
she recognized him, and Heaven knew 
she had reason enough. Most girls 
would have said a word or two, and 
legged it; but this one had faced it out. 
Jimmy Hilliard turned in abject dejec- 
tion and sought his house. He had al- 
ready no desire for anything but kick- 
ing himself, and the house was a fresh 
blow. 

It had been a comfortless, miserable 
hole; now it was a homelike place, and 
a clean one. She had remembered first 
—and done all this for him afterwards, 
quite easily, like a stranger; and she 
must have thought in the end he had 
felt her kindness all of a piece with the 
Pomeroys’ conservatory. 


” 


“Good powers,” growled Hilliard, 
“she must have thought me a clear 
brute, instead of a plain idiot! It 


would have been a thousand times better 
if [’d remembered her, but the only de- 
cent thing I can do now is to go down 
and see her and tell her some lie. Of 
course, we were all perfectly beastly to 
her that year; she couldn’t have thought 
we liked her.” He had a dim memory 
of the Gillespie girl sitting out alone 
and neglected because most of the men 
had a wholesome and experienced ter- 
ror of Mrs. Vyse; and then a horrible 
recollection of the priggish, superior, 
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copybook sentiments he had fired at a 
girl of seventeen who had broken down 
and cried because no one liked her. “T’'ll 
go down to-morrow,” he decided, has- 
tily. “I can’t wonder she didn’t seem 
very keen about it. And goodness 
knows what I’m to say.” 

It was odd, but ever since he had 
been in the old cabin he had never 
thought of Zélie or his own ruin; he 
was not thinking of them now as he 
flung out the door restlessly. There 
was a pail of soup outside, and a parcel 
of fresh meat; she had left the things! 

For a moment he was angry; and 
then he was grateful. He needed them; 
he was poorer than a mouse. If ever 
a girl had returned good for evil she 
had, and he wanted—badly—to clear 
off the debt. He would go down the 
very next day. And then it dawned on 
him that he had no boat; nothing but 
his own legs and the very haziest idea 
of where she had gone. 

“I believe,” he said, slowly, and he 
was annoyed, “‘she must have felt per- 
fectly secure I couldn’t do it. But I'll 
go if I swim.” There was a look on 
his face that had never been there when 
he was R. I. M. Co. Hilliard; it was 
worth while to be determined to repair 
a rudeness to a woman, and he had a 
long score to repair to Miss Gillespie. 
“And she’s a nice girl, but she’s any- 


thing but the child she used to be! How 
I’m ever to make up any lie she can 
believe beats me.” He reached back 


blankly for his pipe he had laid on the 
doorsill, and something caught 
as he turned. Nailed over the door was 
an inscription written with a paint brush 
on a shingle. 


his eye 








The old letters were near- 
ly as gray as the weatherworn wood, 
but he made them out; and they gave 
him a pang. 

“The Inn of the Long Year,” he spelt 
out slowly. It must have been a long 
year indeed for the man who had lived 
his life here, leaving his money and his 
place in the world to a wife and son who 
had never loved him, or even been 
grateful. MHilliard’s mother had been 
an outspoken woman; but he had never 
thought till now that there might have 
been two sides to her story. The Inn 
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of the Long Year looked like it. Only 
a lonely man would have thought of 
that! And an hour ago his son had 
been ashamed of the superstition that 
had, at least, kept off squatters and left 
him a roof he could call his own. He 
got up abruptly and went for a walk. 

When he came back it was pitch 
dark, and the look on his face was hid- 
den. He had found out some queer 
things about the red glow the Indian 
had called Hilliard’s light, and whether 
they changed his superstitious thought 
of it he did not know. It was certainly 
a tangible thing, if not an approachable 
one; and as certainly had answered the 
purpose for which it was meant. For 
he was sure it had been meant; and he 
flushed darkly as he wondered how his 
father had known he would turn out a 
worthless idiot, who would need a ref- 
uge kept for him. As he lit his own 
cooking fire he sniffed thoughtfully at 
the queer scent that arose from his 
tweed coat sleeve, and abruptly retired 
out of the way of sparks. But after he 
had eaten Miss Gillespie’s soup it was 
not the incandescent glow outside that 
he mused on, but other explorations of 
his surroundings. 

His lake turned, at the end where 
Miss Gillespie had gone, to a long, 
winding stillwater, and down the oppo- 
site shore of it lay her camp. If he went 
by his own shore it was all of five miles, 
and he was on the wrong side of the 
lake when he got there; but the step- 
ping-stone bridge that had _ nearly 
drowned him last night was a different 
thing to-day. That, and a cross-coun- 
try angle, had taken him easily within 
sight of her tents and the bungalow 
Gillespie called.a shack. For a man 
raw to the woods he was curiously at 
home in them till he turned in the dusk 
to go back to his own cabin and saw it 
from the top of the first hill, dark 
against a faint red glow that seemed to 
change and spread even while he looked 


at it. He had made time getting to it, 
and found—he did not know what he 


had found. But as he lay down at last 
in his hemlock bed it dawned on him 
that there might be more to the Inn of 
the Long Year than loneliness. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Miss Gillespie was out; thoroughly 
and effectually out. Judging from the 
past, she had no idea that Hilliard 
would exert himself to call upon her, but 
all the same she was out. It was a heav- 
enly day for the lake shore and the 
canoe, but she avoided both of them and 
retired inland, to the woods. She sat 
in the shade with her lap full of huckle- 
berry stalks thick with berries and an 
open book in her hand; but she was 
neither reading nor eating. It was simply 
too much that Hilliard should be out 
here—Hilliard. And as she thought it 
she looked up, and saw him arriving by 
that back way of his own invention. 

If there had been time to run—but 
he was straight on her! And as she 
jumped up, startled, he saw she was 
taller than he had thought, and that he 
was going to have his work cut out to 
be on any terms with her. All his care- 
fully arranged lies went clean out of 
his head. He looked full at her; and 
she was horribly aware how handsome 
he was and of the precise color of his 
eyes. His eyelashes were as long and 
even as a deer’s; and she would not, 
could not, look at the sudden sweetness 
of his mouth as he pulled off his cap. 
She had to give him her hand, but it 
was without any welcome whatever. 

“Frank came home last night,” she 
said, smoothly. “If you follow that 
path to the house you will find him.” 

“T will,” said Hilliard, slowly, with 
inspiration, “when I’ve made a clean 
breast of something to you. Did you 
ever hear of Hilliard’s light?” 

“Hilliard’s light?’ It was the last 
thing she expected. . 

He nodded. 

“IT see you have; but I hadn't, till I 
saw it the night I came. I was trying to 
make up my mind to ask you about it 
yesterday, but you’d gone while I was 
thinking about it, before I’d_ half 
thanked you.” 

“Oh, not at all,” murmured Miss Gil- 
lespie, vaguely. If he had tried for a 
hundred years to make her think he did 
not know her he could not have done 
better than to begin on that light. 


“I hadn't,” obstinately. ‘And if I 
wasn’t a tramp, and ill, the things you 
did for me made all the difference. But 
I had the most idiotic feeling you might 
say something about the light, and I— 
didn’t want you to. Do you mind if I 
tell you something? It’s about my 
father.” 

Something in the voice took the hard 
look from her eyes. 

“Yes.” She waited. 

When the Indian’s story was out, 
stumblingly, he looked at her. ‘I don’t 
know what it is,” he said, frankly, “but 
I think it means something, that it 
doesn’t burn for nothing; that perhaps 

ing to give me a chance again. 


You know I made a fool of myself in 


it’s gol 
New York, and came a cropper. That 
was another thing that jarred me yes- 
terday, when you knew me. I almost 
said I’d come out here to be forgotten. 
And after you'd gone I realized what a 
brute I’d been, and what you must think 
of me. For, of course, you couldn't 
understand.” 

“T didn’t think at all.” She did not 
look at him, but, all the same, he knew 
there was relief on her face. ‘‘I’d made 
such a mess of the whole thing by com- 
ing, and I was afraid you were an- 
noyed.” 

“It was I who made a mess of 
things,” he replied, promptly. “So I 
had to come straight over here to ex- 
plain. You don’t think I’m a lunatic?” 

“I’ve seen the light,” she said, simply ; 
but there was a difference already in her 
voice. “I know what you mean about 
it.” And she did. It was a tie between 
the living and the dead and forgotten. 
“But vesterday- is 

“You wished you hadn't come,” he 
said, calmly. “If you hadn’t I should 
have been dead from discomfort, let 
alone loneliness. I don’t believe anyone 
ever was so good to a stranger before!” 

He spoke without afterthought, and 
she looked at him. 

“Do you really forget me?’ she 
asked, sharply. 

Under her wide, unflinching eyes 
Jimmy Hilliard told the truth—and then 
prevaricated, as every man does to every 
woman in time of stress. 
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“T don’t forget you at all!” And he 
did not. “I simply never saw anyone in 
the least like you,” for the pale Gillespie 
girl of two years ago would never have 
looked at him with the eyes and air of 
this one, “and I certainly never even 
heard of anybody,” smiling because he 
was thankful to get to plain truth again, 
“who was called ‘Saint.’ ” 

“IT don’t believe you did,” she said, 
slowly, with an odd inflection, elusive, 
ungirlish. She was glad, of course, that 
he did not remember her, and yet 
“T’m_ thankful,” said to herself, 
crossly, “and that’s the end of it!” It 
was absurd to be angry because he had 
mercifully forgotten what a fool she had 
made of herself about him, egged on by 
Aunt Clara. She stood a minute in si- 
lence. He had changed. His face was 
worn, older, harder—and more good- 
looking even than she remembered it. 


He was more like Sir Thomas Malory’s 





she 


Lancelot than ever—and she cast a 
guilty glance at the book at her 
feet. He had said something had 
happened to him, but she would 
have known now without telling; she 


was shrewd enovgh since he had for- 
gotten her. ‘“‘Well,” she thought, “I’m 
glad!” But she was not. 
given him all the heart she had, but s 
had been sure her hard awakening had 
turned all that to hatred; sensible, thor- 
ouch hatred. Now, of course, it was 
indifference. 

“Suppose we go and find Frank!” she 
sugeested; she had been alone with him 
long enough. 

Hilliard stooped for the book on the 
ground, and her fine composure van- 
ished. 

“Old Malorv!” he exclaimed. “I 
didn’t think anyone ever read him but 
me. Don’t you like his Lancelot?” 
For the book had a mark in it. 

“No,” said Saint, curtly. 

“Oh, please do!’’ with his good smile, 
for if he should have had a guilty con- 
science he had not; no one but a brute 
could have dragged old skeletons out of 
their locked cupboards. “I never could 
stand Tennyson’s. He was such a cad 
to Elaine.” 

“She deserved it, 


me | . 
She had once 
th. 


she said, coolly. 
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“Besides, I never believed in herl 
Really, she would have got over it, and 
fallen in love with somebody better.” 
And her eyes were not the soft blue he 
had thought them. 

“T believe she would,” said Hilliard, 
rather dashed; he had good reason to 
know women usually forgot. He fol- 
lowed her along a rough track in silence, 
watching her move easily like a creature 
of the woods, with the low sun in her 
red gold hair that he had once despised. 
He made up his mind that somehow or 
other he would make a friend of her. 
And as he thought it they came in sight 
of Frank Gillespie, stout, good-hu- 
mored, and idle, under a tree. Saint 
hailed him, and Hilliard jerked up with 
annovance, 

His guide was far too much like a 
creature of the woods. As her brother 
arrived full of welcomes and surprise 
and real pleasure at the extraordinary 
advent of Jimmy Hilliard, she had 
stepped aside into the bushes, and was 
gone. 

“Hum!” said Mr. Hilliard. He had 
meant to make his peace with her and 
be gone; Gillespie’s luxurious shack, 
and his cocktails and his servants did 
not appeal to a man who must catch fish 
if he wanted a better dinner than bacon; 
and there were other reasons besides. 
But when Gillespie asked him to dine, 
he stayed. 


CHAPTER V. 


Saint Gillespie sat by a fire built in the 
open, and realized she was utterly and 
perfectly happy. 

It was a queer place she looked on, 
and a lonely one, but it had always been 
her idea of Paradise, with enough of 
danger and the devil thrown in to make 
it interesting. All around her were high 
rocks, porcupine-haunted, fern-grown; 
between them pine trees tall and solemn 
in the sunset, with little gullies and 
paths here and there that led out to 
labyrinths, more of them, and more open 
country where the maples were already 
turning scarlet. Out there it was full 
of sudden low places, full of strange 
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flowers in the summer; cut by still 
waters where the moose came to eat the 
lily pads; no human foot came within 
miles of it except in winter, and it was 
not frequented then. People had been 
lost there too often. It had a queer 
name, Indian Gardens; and she won- 
dered why as she looked down the near- 
est passage between the rocks to see if 
Frank and Hilliard were coming. And 
she did it without a thought of the old 
grudge. She had forgotten she had ever 
avoided Hilliard, or wanted to avoid 
him. 

Out in the woods friendships are like 
ripening pigeon berries, quick and evi- 
dent. Gillespie and Hilliard had taken 
to each other, and Saint had long ago 
ceased to be anything but at her ease 
with him, which was just as well, for 
Gillespie had carried him off with them 
to hunt for a week in Indian Gardens; 
and even before that, half the time the 
Inn of the Long Year stood empty. 

Its owner had forgotten he had ever 
come out there to forget. In the days 
that came, new to him, the solemn nights 
that were dark and sweet, he had grown 
peacefully and absurdly happy. He 
knew that by and by he would wake and 
remember he must get back to the world, 
and the delightful effort of making a 
respectable, approved-of living, but for 
now he was a bit of the heart of the 
woods. If there were times in the 
dawning when the loons cried him 
awake to remember that he was all sorts 
of a failure and had only escaped dis- 
honesty by the skin of his teeth, he did 
not encourage them. He had done the 
best he could and he had no more desire 
to be reminded of his old life than Saint 
had. He had been standing at the door 
of his tent watching her, and suddenly 
she turned and saw him. 

“I didn’t know you 
Where’s Frank ?” 

“Cutting up moose.” He sat down 
beside her and drank the sweet scent of 
the broken bracken and the keen tang 
of wood smoke that came from the out- 
lying edges of her fire. “What on earth 
are you cooking for? Why didn’t you 
call me?” he asked with injury. 

“Denny’s with Frank; and I wanted 


were back! 


my dinner.” She turned her attention 
to some moose meat on the end of a long 
stick, and laughed as he took it from 
her. 

“You're too late; here’s Denny.” She 
said a dozen words to the just-come In- 
dian, and relapsed into lazy silence be- 
side the fire. In the glow of it her hair 
was like copper against the dark woods 
behind her. By and by the young Oc- 
tober moon would light them to ghost- 
like dreams of gold and crimson, the 
night wind ripple them to silver, but 
now they lay black, motionless, full of a 
vague life that rustled, moved and was 
gone. 

Hilliard had learned things about the 
woods in a month, and done things, but 
he was not as proud of his first moose 
as he was of Saint. She might be dead 
tired, but she never said so, any more 
than she was ever out of place or in the 
way. He looked approvingly at her as 
she stretched one slight foot to the fire. 

“This is a heavenly place,” he said, 
irrelevantly; “I wish we could play 
about in it always!” 

“I mean to,” said Saint, absently; 
something in his voice had startled her. 
She remembered dully that it was Oc- 
tober, and in December there would be 
nowhere for her to go but to Mrs. Vyse. 
Frank was going off for the winter with 
men; and, anyhow, Aunt Clara 
was the only person who had any right 
to her. It was all very well to say she 
meant to stay where she was, but saying 
did not make it possible. ‘“That’s done, 
Denny!” She pointed to the moose 
meat. “You'd better get ready for din- 
ner, Mr. Hilliard; I’m going down to 
the lake to get the soda water.” 

Hilliard grinned. “My only teilet is 
on me. I'll bring the light.” 

But she had seized a lantern and 
slipped by him. After the firelight it 
was only a dull glimmer in the darkness, 
and her hands shone white in it as she 
felt in the dark water for the chilled 
bottles. For a moment she looked at 
them. It had been a long time since she 
had cared what color her hands were, 
and she was a fool to care now. Hil- 
liard would go back to New York and 
she would have to go too; and it would 





some 
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mean she would never lay eyes on him. 
She would never be humiliated again by 
Aunt Clara Vyse. She was not a suc- 
cess in society and she knew it; but he 
should not know it—again! She looked 
up and saw he was beside her, holding 
out his hands for the soda water; and 
wished suddenly that she had had the 
sense to make Frank ask a party out, a 
party with the sort of women Hilliard 
had gone about with in New York. It 
was all very well to have him so nice to 
her, but he did it probably because there 
was no one else. It had been very dif- 
ferent when there was. 

“T must go,” she said with a sound in 
her voice he had not heard since the day 
she came to him by accident. “I hear 
Frank calling.” 

“Then you'd better take the lantern. 
I can wriggle back in the dark, though 
I’m certain to smash the soda water.” 
There was something he had come down 
to say to her, but he saw her face in the 
dull light, and changed his mind. ‘You 
don’t look a bit saintlike!” he an- 
nounced, provokingly. “I don’t see why 
you’re called it.” 

“Then you’re very dense,” she re- 
turned, hastily; she had no desire for 
personal conversation. “It’s irony.” 

“It’s poor,” he said, sharply. She had 
been a saint to him in two ways; no girl 
could ever have forgotten what she had 
pretended to forget. “I don’t be- 
lieve i 

Gillespie’s voice, cross as his voice 
could be, cut him off. 

“Hi, Saint, where are you? For 
Heaven’s sake let’s have dinner! It’s 
the last peaceful one we’re going to 
get.” 

“What!” With a horrible thought 
she dropped the lantern and scrambled 
over the rocks to her brother. “It isn’t 
—Aunt Clara?” 
stock of his face. 

Gillespie’s ruddy countenance cleared. 

“Lord, no,” said he, devoutly; “‘she’d 
be afraid of bears—and I wish to good- 
ness other people were! It’s a party, 
my dear; a heavenly-day house party.” 
He glanced gleemily at the satisfactory 
dinner being arranged at his elbow, the 
glowing fire, the very large cocktail in 








she demanded, taking 


his hand, and groaned aloud. “I don’t 
know why on earth I did it,” he said, as 
malevolently as was possible for a good- 
humored person in rude health, and mis- 
erably conscious that he alone was to 
blame. He was always doing’ it, and al- 
ways wishing he had had sense to come 
out alone and be happy. “I’m not fit 
to be loose in general society. There 
must be some beastly microbe of hospi- 
tality that floats round at dinners and 
things and makes me do it. I wouldn’t 
care if it lasted, but it doesn’t. Here 
am I stuck out here for three solid weeks 
with women!” The last horror was in 
his voice. ‘‘After the last grandee busi- 
ness from England I vowed I’d never 
have another woman in the place—and 
here I’ve got three!” Disgust choking 
him, he remembered his cocktail, and 
poured it dolefully down his throat. 

“What kind of women?” said Saint, 
sharply. She had wished not five min- 
utes ago for this very thing, and now— 
she glanced involuntarily at Hilliard and 
the lantern coming from the shore. She 
had got her wish. There was no reason 
to feel blank—and sick. She had what 
she wanted. ‘‘Whom have you asked?” 
She stammered over it. “And how do 
you know they’re coming?” 

“IT know about them,” crossly, “be- 
cause one of the men from Macdonald’s 
had to follow us out here with a tele- 
gram from Tom Standish, and wants 
five dollars for doing it. He and his 
wife and the others will arrive in the 
morning; he’s made arrangements to 
bring them out in ox-carts to the end of 
the road.” 

“What others?” 

“T’have no more information than the 
dead!” he replied, blandly. “I have a 
dim recollection of asking people to the 
shack, collectively, at one of those New- 
port dinners of Mrs. Standish’s, and I 
know some of the women jumped at it; 
but for my soul, I can’t remember who 
they were. He says there are three of 
them, ‘Very anxious to see Indian Gar- 
dens!’ What in the dickens does that 
mean ?” 

“You must have said you’d bring 
them out here.” She looked round her 
in the dark with a quick reluctance to 
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have anyone but themselves in this place. 
It might have been a fool’s paradise, but 
all the same it had been one; she did 
not want other women saying “how 
lovely’—and wondering if they were 
going to get their feet wet! 


“Here!” grunted Gillespie. “Out 
here! Why, they’d be the most infernal 
nuisance——”” He _ stopped because 


words failed him. “Shout to Hilliard, 
and we'll have dinner—and just let me 
tell you one thing! When I’m madly in 
love with a woman I'll bring her out 
here, for then I won’t swear when I 
have to herd her about like a hen. But 
as it is I dimly guess we'll get home, and 
wait for them, as soon as we've eaten 
our dinner. The men can come back to- 
morrow, and my shack’s good enough 
for anybody in that party.” 

Hilliard heard the news with stark 
annoyance, decently veiled. But, after 
all, Gillespie’s parties never stayed long, 
unless they were mad on sport, and there 
was always his own somewhat retired 
residence; and it came over him incon- 
sequently that he was not going to bolt 
back to it like a bear with a sore head! 
He would miss—Frank—with a sudden 
substitution. Ee had never taken much 
stock in girls, and he had once been 
brutal to this one, but now things were 
different. He and she were friends, and 
friends they would remain in spite of 
Tom Standish and his interloping party. 
It had been only a small thing he had 
meant to say to her, but he wished to 
goodness he had said it, alone by the 
lake and the soda water bottles. There 
was no chance, packed up in one canoe 
with Gillespie and two Indians. He 
embarked, annoyed and silent. 

Saint, all the long paddle down the 
lake, was silent, too. Last night and 
the night before, the same stars had 
burned in the sky, the same moon moved 
serenely to the west, but to-night some- 
thing they had watched was gone. 

“Look.” She leaned out of her wrap- 
pings to Hilliard, in front of her in the 
big canoe. “See the moon path! It 
comes straight to me; and I feel so cross 
I’d like to get out and walk on it away 
and away, as the Star Wife did from 
the Badger.” 


But it comes to me.” He was struck 
by the queer, longing sweetness in her 
voice—“straight up to me! If you ge 
on it you'll come to me in the end. It’s 
my moon path, too.” And he looked out 
on the line of liquid silver, cold, allur- 
ing, strangely tangible, that leads 
straight to each man who sees it. 

There was something odd in his voice, 
too, and the girl’s blood leapt to it; and 
then flinched back to her heart. The 
armistice was over. There would be 
no chance to watch this October moon 
together again while Frank slumbered 
affably behind them. He would see her 
with other women; she would sink back 
to the girl Mrs. Vyse had thrown at his 
head, and any other man’s. Her day 
was done. She felt the warm wafts of 
air off the land, heavy with dying leaves, 
heard the crush and sheer of the water 
under the canoe bow, as though she had 
never known any of them before. This 
world had always been her world, when 
Frank could get her from Mrs. Vyse; 
the passion for it was in her blood, but 
even so, she had never known it was 
heaven till to-night; and to-morrow it 
would be gone. As they rounded the 
last point, and were suddenly close on 
their own landing, she leaned forward 
and touched Hilliard’s shoulder, very 
lightly. 

“Look there,” 


she said; 


“T ought to 


have known it! That wire of Mr. 
Standish’s was a day old. They’re 
here!” 


Hilliard never heard her; he had seen 
before she did. They were stem on to 
Gillespie’s landing, unseen in the dark 
of overhanging trees, and on the bank 
was a fire, men and women moving, and 
one of them as only one woman did in 
this world. 

As Gillespie waked up and shouted 
welcomes and surprise and reproaches 
all in one breath, Jimmy Hilliard choked 
down a sentence on his own account, 
and it took all his wits to do it. 

Coming to meet them, a lantern in 
her hand, was Zélie! 

The last rim of the moon went down 
behind the western trecs. The moon 
path had gone out. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Vith the fantastic 
light behind her, 
on her face, 
stared. 

‘Jimmy,’ she said, as if surprise, or 
something else, choked her. “Jimmy!” 
She had imagined him out West some- 
where, and here he was at Gillespie’s, 
in a canoe with a girl. But girls had 
never stood in her way, and at this one 
she never gave a glance. 


glow of the fire- 


the yeliow Jantern light 
Mrs. Barrington stood and 








Saint sprang out of the canoe, un- 
helped, putting aside Hilliard’s hand, 
and ran lig! up the bank to greet 
Mrs. Stand ind Mrs. Barrington’ 
gaze never moved from the man left 
behind. He was taller, surely ; somehow 
infinitely more of a man than she re 


membered him; but pool same—oh, the 
same! The unforgotten way he took 
off his cap, the lift of his a id, the hand 
on the gunwale, were all Jimmy’s—and 
yet there was a change in him! He had 
always been clean shaven, and now he 
had a mustache. Perhaps it was that 
which made him older and handsomer 
and more desirable all at once. It had 
been < out of the question to marry him; 


] 





but she had never thought he would go 
off as he did. She had been angry when 
he lost his money; furious when he re- 


fused to make any effort to keep it, 
when he knew that to lose it meant to 
lose her too; but she had never meant 


him to go away—nor to be happy and 
out in canoes with girls, either! With 


a quick 
terested, excited, 
him. She was younger than 
thought—she coul = It was not, 
after - coing to be dull at 
Her ch had a littl 1s of triumph 
in it. 

“How nice to see you!” s} 
softly. ‘‘Please be glad, too!” 

Hilliard felt suddenly stunned and 
dull. He had not remembered her hair 
was so dark, nor her head so exquisitel) 
set on her shoulders. The lantern light 
fell on the rose-white of her skin, her 
curious, yellow-gray eyes, on the soft- 
ness of her parted lips; and her air, her 
dress, her very rings, made his heart 


tv 1, , bd he ¢ = 11 
gayety she knew she was in 


overjoye 


Gille spie’s. 


le cried, 
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moment it 
1ad known he was 


leap. For one choking 
seemed possible she 
here; had come—— 


As her cool fingers touchéd his 
hand he stood _dashed. He was not 
—not glad! He did not know what 
he was, but it was not. glad. 
She belonged to the old life, where 
he could never belong again, where he 
must be an outsider, taken on suffer- 
ance. The exquisite, exotic, finished 


air of her, which was like the air of no 
other woman, hurt him, tempted him— 
but no, he was not glad! He let her 
hand go. 


He was just in time, for a cheerful 
voice was at his elbow. 
“Jimmy,” cried Mrs. Standish. “You 


dear boy! If I’d known 
I never could have 
ane 


ox cart. I'd have 


you were here 
sat in that crawling 
had to get out and 


run. Stand still, and let me look at you. 
Oh,” she turned and shrieked to her 
husband, “Tom, come here! Jimmy’s 


got a mustache.” 

Mrs. Barrington deliberately pressed 
the spring of her lantern, and it went 
out. She had no desire to have Laura 
Standish take stock of Hilliard’s mus- 
tache or anything that was his, and she 
was furious at the interruption. 

In the dark Mrs. Standish grinned, 
and held tig it to Hilliard’s hand—with 
intention. She had never approved of 
the Barrington engagement, and if Zélie 
had come down here to get it on again 

hoped devoutly there could be two 
sides to that. And Hilliard’s cheerful 
handclasp was reassuring. 

“It's awfully good to see you,” he 
said. He was sincerely glad to hear her 


comfortable, easy voice. “You’re just 
the same, aren't you?” 
Mrs. Standish stared. Nothing had 


happened to her to make the last six 
sO many years. 

“Of course I am.” She kept in a 
whistle, for she had suddenly realized 
that he was not. There was more to 
him, somehow, though he had always 
been a dear. She dragged him round 
till he faced the fire and the company. 
“Kindly observe us.” She did not lower 
her voice in the least. “We're the 
weirdest lot! Zélie and I, who detest 


weeks seem like 
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each other, we’ve come to blows over 
the best bedroom already—that baby 
Annette Laurance; and Tom, two idiots 
of mine whom you haven’t met; and— 
Mr. Potter!” 

Her voice took on an_ indefinable 
something.at the name. Mrs. Barring- 
ton suddenly remembered that they were 
between her and the revealing firelight, 
and frowned safely. She had forgotten 
all about Mr. Potter. 

“Potter!” echoed Hilliard. “I’d have 
as soon expected to see a cable car in 
“the woods. What for?” 

“He said Frank Gillespie asked him,” 
dryly. ‘Anyhow, here he is, with his 
waistcoats and his star sapphire and his 
smile. You ought to have seen Frank’s 
face when he saw him!” She was joy- 
fully conscious of a rustle of silk under- 
skirt; Zélie had started angrily. “Come 
along and speak to Tom.” 

Mrs. Barrington was silent as she 
picked her way after them to the fire. 
She was suddenly ashamed of Potter 
and as suddenly aware of the girl who 
advanced to meet her. She had been 
prepared for the long-legged gawk of 
two years ago—and here was a girl with 
an air as good as her own; handsome; 
and horribly young. She really had to 
make an effort to smile. It dawned on 
her that since this was the sort of girl 
who had been out in the canoe with 
Jimmy, it was well to warn her off then 
and there. 

“Such a charming surprise for Mrs. 
Standish to find Jimmy Hilliard here,” 
she said, lightly, when her greetings 
were over. “She had no idea.” 

“No?” said Saint, placidly. 

Zélie promptly misunderstood her. 

“Oh, he and I—are different!’ the 
slight embarrassment was as well put on 
as her clothes. “We are rather— 
friends.” 

“Ves?” said Saint, just as placidly; 
she took an immediate and thorough 
dislike to Jimmy’s “friend,” with her 
lovely, delicate face, and the scent which 
clung about her and fought incongru- 
ously with the aromatic wood smoke. 
“Such a pity he can’t stay,” she said, 
idly. ‘tHe says he must go back to his 
own house.” 


“I thought he was with you!” 
sharply; she could not help it. 

“So he was.” There was the weight 
of a hundred explanations in the voice. 

“Do you mean we’ve turned him 
out ?” 

“Oh, not at all,” carelessly. “Shall 
[ call him and ask him why he’s going ?” 

But she did not. Hilliard’s good- 
nights had brought him to her elbow, 
and as he stood there he looked at her 
and Zélie. 

She had turned to him and asked him 
something, but he did not hear it. His 
heart had leapt in him with a shameful 
joy. He had got over it. He did not 
care if he met her a thousand times, 
with a thousand Potters in her train. 
For Mr. Potter had kindly and hastily 
joined the party. 

“Where are you going?’ Zélie re- 
peated, softly. “‘We’re not driving you 
away ?” 

Mr. Potter happened to be looking at 
her. He stopped dead in his approach 
and fingered his star sapphire breastpin 
thoughtfully. 

“Home!” said Hilliard. “I’ve an old 
shack out here. Good-night, Potter,” 
with a careless nod that had been all 
very well in R. I. M. Co. Hilliard, but 
was out of place for a broken man. 

Potter wondered sharply if he knew 
anything. But his eyes, his smiling, 
bronzed face, were bent on Mrs. Bar- 
rington. She was as exquisite, as allur- 
ing, as perfect as ever; but—— He 
really felt like throwing his cap up in 
the air and cheering. He was free! 
And the world was a good world, and 
young. But to the girl who stood by 
the look on his face meant—other 
things. 

She saw him down to his canoe, be- 
cause she always did it, and watched 
him get in dully. But as he stuck his 
paddle in the water he held it there. 

“Good-night, Saint,” he said. “I 
say——”’ 

“What ?” 

“Oh, nothing!” hastily. “Good- 
night.” For, after all, what was there 
to say except that he felt suddenly cheer- 
ful, and years younger, and free? 
There was nothing to make her heart 
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lighten as she watched him and_ his 
canoe melt into the great dark outside 
the little firelight, but lighten it did. 
The Inn of the Long Year might have 
its drawbacks, but to-night it was a 
good, useful place. 

The others had gone in, and for a 
moment she stood outside the open door 
and the light of the house, smiling to 
herself; he had not been anxious to stay 
with his dear “friend,” after all. She 
vould have liked to sit down where she 
was and watch the fire die and the stars 
wheel out over her head; but she had to 
go in and herd the women to bed and 
see they had all they wanted, just as if 
she had. been glad to see them. But 
before she could make up her mind to 
do it a voice out of the dark of the ve- 
randa paralyzed her. She had never 
heard a man speak like that, in insulting 
authority. 

“You knew Hilliard was here.’ 

“Per-haps I did.” Mrs. Barrington’s 
drawl was unmistakable. “Why?” 

There was no answer and_ she 
laughed. 

“He was a delightful person to be en- 
gaged to,” she murmured, politely. 

“Then why don’t you take him on 
again?” Saint knew suddenly that it 
was Mr. Potter speaking, and that if it 
were dishonorable to listen she did not 
care. 

“Take him on?” repeated Mrs. Bar- 
rington, coolly. “Oh, but I don’t know 


’ 


that he ever was off! He didn’t tell me 
so.” She had saved him the trouble. - 
“All the same, he’s out here for the 


lowly. 


out 


loud. 
“Old Clara Vyse threw her at his 
head two years ago,” she returned, se- 
renely, “and he—well, he ducked! 
What a goose you are, Alonzo,” cruelly 
-his cards read ‘Mr. A. Starr Potter’— 


“the girl was a failure; and she hasn’t a 
cent. She’s only Frank Gillespie’s half 
sister, and he can’t even make her an 
allowance. There was some story about 
her mother—she’s dead now, but old Gil- 
lespie divorced her and cut the child off 
with a shilling. Clara Vyse has her for 
charity.” She laughed again, and went 


into the house, with Mr. Potter fol- 
lowing her. 

Saint stood very still in the shadow. 
She had no thoughts except that it was 
October and very cold; and that it was 
no news to her that Hilliard had 
“ducked,” nor that Frank could not take 
her from Aunt Clara. 

Her hand had lain mechanically on 
the pocket of her shirt, and as it clinched 
there she started with a sudden sense of 
loss. Her little book, her precious odd 
volume of the Morte Arthure was 
gone. In the hurry of starting from In- 


1° 


dian Gardens she must have dropped it, 
and she would never see it again if she 
went back a hundred times. Well, it 
did not matter! She did not want to 
read about Lancelot any more; nor 
Guinevere. She realized, with a sick 
sense of shame, that she had always 
despised Elaine—but, then, so had 
Lancelot. She turned and went into the 
house to see that Mrs. Barrington was 
comfortably lodged, withyan odd laugh 
in her throat. Guinevere had never 
stayed with Elaine. 


CHAPTER VII. 

“Were you looking for anyone?” 
asked Zélie, softly. 

She was a vision in the moonrise as 
she moved lightly into Hilliard’s view, 
but he was barely aware of it. 

‘Miss Gillespie,” he said, shortly. He 
had been trying to get hold of her all 
day, only to retire to the inn disgusted 
and come back the second he had swal- 
lowed what he called dinner. 

“I’m afraid you're late.” Zeélie’s 
wide eyes were honestly regretful. 
“She’s gone down the lake, with— 
some one!” vaguely. “At least, I think 
that’s where she went.” She preferred 
to forget that she had five minutes ago 
heard Gillespie call his sister, and that 
she must be still in the house. 

“T’ll wait,” said Hilliard, coolly; and 
it was a pity he was out of earshot, 
since he was in plain sight. 

Saint stood just behind him in the 
window of Gillespie’s own room and 
watched the moon come up over the 
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lake. It was a glorious moon, like a 
William Allen Richardson rose; she re- 
peated to herself firmly that it was glo- 
rious and that if by and by it would make 
a path of silver, now it made a pete of 
gold—for the two figures moving to the 
shore. For Mrs. Barringte n had sen- 
sibly suggested it offered a wider view 
for the missing lady. Some one had a 
fire at the landing, and a drift of wood 
smoke came between her and the loiter- 
ing pair that somehow made her eyes 
sm nartingly dim. She shook her shoul- 
ders angrily, and turned round as Gil- 
lespie spoke for the second time. 

“Glory Ant saint, you'll have to 
help me! I never saw such a hang-fire 
show in my life.” 

“What’s wrong?” she asked. It was 
all wrong as far as she was concerned; 
Hilliard had deserted her, the other men 
were neither here nor there, and for the 
women she did not like Annette Laur- 
ance much more than Mrs. Barrington; 
she was altogether too brown-eyed and 
guileless. The only one she did like was 
Mrs. Standish, but she had a h usband 
and two followers; with foret oht she 
always took about with ey “bet own 
party for bridge. 

“They want to camp at Indian 
dens, that’s what’s wrong!” he said, 


vhat’s 
forcefully. “And I'll give a good guess 








they don’t. But they're getting restive 
here. For goodness sake, what am | 
going to do with them? I tell you I lay 
awake last night wondering about it. 


Laura Standish wanted to go shooting, 
and I took her—and I thought she'd 
have apoplexy before she got home. 
And Standish says he’s on a keg; he 
won't even drink beer, and it’s like 
smoking on a powder magazine to = 
to him. “pdb s idiots, Bruce and Wet 
ster, are bored; and Annette’s been nie 
to that hatchet-faced Pongo, Potter. I 
don’t wonder, but all the same he’s my 
guest, and because I told her so she’s 
gone off cross—-and I can’t find her!” 
The sheepish voice was funny—from 
Gillespie. 

Ill find her,” said Saint, promptly ; 
she would not have any airs from An- 
nette. But as she turned to go she hida 
contemptuous wonder if it were the yel- 


low moon or the softly keen October air 
wae made everybody in camp silly 
about some one else. It must run in 
the family, if Frank had at, 

“T'll beg you off two months of Aunt 
Clara’s if you'll put things straight 
here,” offered Gillespie, weakly. “I 
don’t care what they do so long as 
they’re enjoying themselves here, and 
don’t lug me off to Indian Gardens. 
You go and talk to Potter, there’s a 
good soul! Lord knows who brought 
him. The Standishes say they didn’t, 


and Annette says I asked him, I dare 





say I did; but if I did, you won’t catch 
me loose in mixed society in in a 
hurry! Where’s Mrs. Barringto 

Out 

“Where’s Hilliard 

“Out with her,” dryly. 

a thing that could happen to him 
if the F gpenn it up again, | suppose!” 


i 

he said, gruds gingly. “She could pull 
any string ha liked to get him on, or 
I’m a Dutchman. But all the same, I 
hope she won't get him back. I haven't 
got extra much faith in those yellow 


eyes of hers.” 


“lL di n't think there’s any patching 
needed,’ rs served his sister; for the 
pair outside had vanished. Uncon- 


‘iously ie put her head up magnifi- 
cently, with a carriage the Saint of a 
week ago did not know. 

Gillespie bestowed a sudde1 1 attent ion 
on het 

“Great Scott, Saint, you’re getting to 
be a stunner!’ he said, bluntly, with a 
brotherly eye on her bronze hair and the 
gallantry of her face and bearing. “If 
Hilliard weren't a beggar I’d back you 
to go in and take him from the cele- 
brated widow.” 

“T don’t want him!” angrily. Was 
everyone, herself included, going to 
throw her at Hilliard’s head? The color 
flew into her face and made her furious. 
She did want him; that was the hateful, 
shameful part of it; if he cared for her 
she would want him if he were a beggar 
ten times over. She took a quick resolve 
as she sought out Annette on her way to 
amuse Mr. Potter. No one should ever 
say again that Hilliard had had to 
“duck,” no matter what she had to do 
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to prevent it. And the neglected Potter, 
seated sulkily by the living-room fire, 
caught her eye. 

“T’ll try it,” she thought, deliberately. 
“T suppose I can talk the silly stuff An- 
nette does if I put my mind to it. I'd 
give anything, do anything, to be 
amused and interested and out of myself 
long enough to forget what a silly 
schoolgirl fool I’ve been ever since I 
first saw Jimmy, and Aunt Clara x 
but the thought broke off sharply. The 
conservatory had not been Aunt Clara’s 
fault. She had been a plain idiot about 
him; and his face that was too good- 
looking for a man; and his manner that 
had meant nothing. She was done with 
pretending about Hilliard. 

Mr. Potter looked up from a remark- 
ably unsatisfactory train of thought 
about Zélie, and was suddenly conscious 
that Gillespie’s sister was absolutely and 
astoundingly handsome in the plain 
brown corduroy garments that were 
just three shades darker than her hair, 
and that there was something promising 
in her eyes. 

Mrs. Barrington, strolling perforce 
into the living room towards ten o'clock, 
checked on the threshold. The lamps 
and firelight shone on the unhewn cedar 
walls, the moose and bear skins on the 
floor, the glasses and decanters on a side 
table, and on four besotted bridge play- 
ers to whom the October moon was not 
worth a tallow candle in a bottle; but 
the room, for her, was empty. 

“Seen Annette?” asked Mrs. Stand- 
ish, looking up from her cards with a 
momentary return to interest in earthly 
things. She had discovered with wild 
surprise that her niece, without a penny, 
had taken the fancy of Frank Gillespie, 
who had never given a thought to a girl 
in his life. 

“She’s with Mr. Gillespie,” returned 
Zélie, absently. It was Potter who was 
missing—and the Gillespie girl! Surely 
he would never, never dare. She was 
suddenly frightened. She turned to the 
remarkably silent person in the doorway 
behind her. 

“T’ll come out again, if you don’t 
mind,” she offered, softly. “It isn’t so 
late, after all.” 





“It won’t be late here for six hours,” 
returned Hilliard, coolly, with a look at 
the bridge players. A good manner is 
a great assistance in hiding the feelings; 
Zélie was not the only person who had 
found the room empty. 

When a girl makes a friend of you 
and placidly drops you as soon as there 
is another soul to talk to, it is not pre- 
cisely flattering. Try as he would, he 
had never seen the Saint he had left 
standing on the lake shore in the dark, 
with the great camp fire behind her; and 
try as he would, he could not find where 
the difference in her came in. She had 
never avoided him; she was merely out 
of the way, or talking to some one, or 
doing hostess with a capability he had 
never dreamed she possessed. And he 
missed her—horribly, unreasonably; 
with the woman who had been the de- 
sire of his heart at his elbow. 

He did not know how hard she was 
trying to keep him there. In her sen- 
sible moments cold thoughts of her ex- 
travagances, her debts, and her under- 
standing with Mr. Potter, would come 
over her, and make her forswear Hil- 
liard forever; and when she was face to 
face with him she cared for none of 
those things, for nothing, except getting 
him back again. She had set about it 
very, very carefully; but in the last two 
days she had come to be afraid of Pot- 
ter. There was something in his eyes, 
more than all, in his silence, that fright- 
ened her. He was a mean man, in spite 
of his mountains of money and his gen- 
erous manners; for a couple of days it 
might be as well for Hilliard to go to 
his own house—and stay there. She 
looked up in the moonlight with his dis- 
missal on her tongue and saw him yards 
away from her with his eyes on the lake. 

A canoe had shot out of the darkness 
into the liquid silver of the moonpath, 
and in it—clear, dark and distinet— 
were a man and a girl. 

“Saint!” thought Hilliard. He knew 
every motion of her wrist as she slipped 
her paddle in and out of the water, and 
as he knew he heard her laugh; and was 
seized with an unreasonable, ugly rage. 
He did not hear a word Zélie was say- 
ing, which happened to be a pity. 
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“If you don’t mind I'll go and help 
them to land,” he-said, keeping his voice 
even. “It’s pretty rocky down there.” 

He wondered as he went what Gil- 
lespie was thinking of to let his sister go 
about alone in the moonlight with a man 
like Potter. And because it was not his 
business to say so he stubbed his toe on 
a stone and swore. As he saw Saint’s 
face he could have sworn again, and still 

ore unreasonably. It was for his sake, 
not Potter’s, that the girl’s eyes lit, and 
her heart leapt in her. He cared; he 
was angry! She had never thought 
anything she could make him care. 
Since it worked she would go on with it. 
She stood breathless when Hilliard 
her out. In his place she would 
2 let et out as he could, and 
he waited for him to do it; and he 
might have, if he could have read her 
mind. As it was, he held out his hand 
to Mr. Potter’s awkward scramble and 
steadied him to dry land, lifted the 
canoe out of water, and without a word 
went back to Mrs. Barrington, quick 
and straight 

Saint turned sharply away; but Mr. 
Potter, for one minute, looked after him. 
He had found out what he wanted to 
know. It was Zélie, still; not the Gil- 
lespie girl. 

He walked to the house in thoughtful 
silence. 

She was amusing herself with Hil- 
liard, of course, but he had no desire to 
have her keep on doing it. As for seri- 
ously taki ing him on again, he was pen- 
niless, out of the question for a woman 
whose month’s frocks cost a year’s in- 
come. But all the same he would not 
have it. He would give Zélie a fright, 
thorough and satisfying. All the even- 
ing he had looked at Pauline a 

~and thought of Zélie’s eyes; had made 

carefully veiled love to her—and re- 
membered the sort of love he would 
have made to Zélie. He would not have 
any more of it, and Zélie thinking she 
nanaged him. He stopped in the ve- 
randa to light a cigar and did not know 
his hand shook on the match. 

Saint, a little behind him, sat down 
on the steps and forgot him. They had 
stopped playing bridge inside, and she 








was just out of earshot of the voices 
that floated through the open door to 
Mr. Potter. 

“T tell you, she won’t get him back,” 
Mrs. Standish was saying, obstinately, 
as if it were the end of an argument. 
And Mr. Bruce, the boldest of her two 
followers, laughed. 

“She will, when she finds out about 
Hilliard’s light!’ Zélie had snubbed 
him that very day. 

“Skittles!” Mrs. Standish always 
spoke her mind. ‘Do you mean that 
silly ghost light Frank told Annette 
about ?” 

“Oh, I bar ghosts! I mean crude pe- 
troleum. That place of his is on fire 
half the time, in the ground; he must 
know about it. I bet anything that in 
two months he’ll have it leased for oil 
wells. It wouldn’t take much capital to 
run a bit of a railway—and then, we'll 
see about the widow! Jim Hilliard’s no 
fool with his ghost light that he doesn’t 
like talked about till he’s decided about 
that lady.” 

“Now look here,” said 1} ire Standish, 
strenuously, with the comfortable con- 
sciousness of seclusion, if you're a 
friend of Jim Hilliard’s, you'll keep that 
stuff about petroleum to yourself in fu- 
ture. He told me he didn’t know what 
it was, and you'd better not know 
either.” 

“Don’t see what you mean,’ 
dense reply. 

“T mean Zélie! You know how she 
treated him when he lost his money, for 
I told you. And if she thinks he’s got 
oil on his land she'll marry him—if 
there’s enough !—and he doesn’t deserve 
it. She'll make him lease it, and get 
every cent out of him, and then get tired 
of him; she’s just that sort of a selfish 
cat.” 

“But if he likes cats 

“You idiot,” with late caution her 
voice trailed off a little, but not before 
the listener had gathered something 
about “that child and Hilliard,” “and if 
he does, it isn’t good for him. I hepe 
he’s got gallons of oil at that queer 
place of his instead of one mangy ghost, 
but I’m not going to have dear Zélie 
know it. See?” 


’ 


was the 


” 
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“Oh, I don’t pine to enlighten her! 
I’ll promise to hold my tongue on it for- 
ever, if you'll only let me have a drink 
now.” 

At the shuffle of feet Mr. Potter si- 
lently removed himself and his unlit ci- 
gar; the hand that put it back into his 
pocket was perfectly steady. He had 
lost Zélie, when she knew ; and he would 
not lose her for a fool like Hilliard, who 
was unsinkable? like a cork in water. 
But even a cork might be fished out and 
burnt. He went hastily into the house, 
or he would have seen that Mrs. Bar- 
rington was standing in the dark just 
below him, almost under the veranda. 
She had left Hilliard ten minutes ago, 
helping Gillespie in with his canoe, and 
come quietly to the house. She had 
heard every word as well as Totter. 
Now, for reasons of her own, she went 
quickly over to the girl whose presence 
on the steps had mercifully preserved 
her from ascending them, and laid a 
timid hand on her arm. 

“T do wish you would be friendly with 
me,” she said in her dragging contralto. 

“It would bore you.” Saint spoke 
with conviction, before she thought, and 
the other woman laughed. 

“Won't you try?” All her charm was 
in her voice as she sat down. 

While Hilliard came up and _ said 
good-night she stuck there like a burr; 
after he had gone she linked her arm in 
Saint’s and spoke, musingly, for reasons 
of her own, again. 

“What a dear he is! Almost any 
other man would have been stupid 
enough to make things awkward for 
both of you.” 

“T don’t know what you mean.” Saint 
looked up with wunadvised defiance. 
“How?” 

Mrs. Barrington, with soft insistence, 
told her. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The Octeber sunlight fell softly veiled 
on a yellow gray space of withered 
grass, walled in by thickets of golden 
birches, blotched with the fire of maples, 
that stretched for miles till they faded 


in the low blue haze of the horizon. 
The middle of the clear space was taken 
up by a tablecloth spread for luncheon, 
and the sunniest side of it by Mrs. Bar- 
rington, for once alone. 

But she had not the look of a lonely 
person; her face was alert and her eyes 
stretched to their fullest capacity down 
a long alley from which Hilliard would, 
or would not, turn up. She had got all 
the ecstasy of surprise and triumph off 
her face last night, though luck was. on 
her side, after all. She could afford to 
send Potter flying now, with his star 
sapphires and his smile, and his horrid 
air of suggesting that he owned her be- 
cause he knew things. Let him know! 
Hilliard had oil lands, and she knew 
some Standard Oil people, and it would 
all be easy—and exactly as it had been. 
It was not till she actually saw him com- 
ing that her heart leapt; she had not 
been too sure of him last night. She 
looked at him with an access of proprie- 
torship. How tall he was, and good- 
looking, and what a credit to marry. 
She made up her mind on the instant. 
Whoever knew or spoke about oil, she 
would not. It would be penniless, 
broken Jimmy Hilliard she would get 
engaged to over again, and stick to. 
And as she smiled at him fate kindly 
assisted her. 

Mr. Hilliard was in a vile temper. 

He had arrived hotfoot, after break- 
fast,to see Saint and put things straight ; 
he was tired of being shunted off with 
Zélie—he wanted to look at the moon 
path that very night with the girl who 
had first showed it to him. And at ten 
in the morning she was gone—up the 
lake with Potter. That she had also 
taken two Indians and was on the strict 
business of finding a good place for the 
women to meet the men for lunch did 
not console Mr. Hilliard, who incenti- 
nently went shooting instead of joining 
her; and now on his return from a mis- 
erable morning had stumbled over her 
with the newly attached Potter in her 
immediate background. He stopped be- 
cause he could not help it, and spoke to 
her. 

She was changed and he saw it; even 
to her dress. The brown of her cordu- 
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roy coat was cut by a scarlet tie that in- 
consequently annoyed him; it was out 
of tune, and something in her eyes 
matched it. It did not dawn on him 
that besides fighting Potter he had to 
fight Mrs. Barrington and her softly 
unescapable midnight confidences that 
had left the girl in a fury of rage and 
shame. 

“Aren’t you even going to say ‘good- 
morning’?” he inquired, with injury, 
thankfully aware that Potter, struggling 
to cut a flaming bough, was out of hear- 
ing. 

“Haven't I said it?” 
tility in her eyes. 

“Not for three days,” he said, grimly. 
“Look here, I want to speak to you.” 

Saint stared. It was the first time he 
had betrayed any desire for her society. 

“T haven't been exactly out of your 
reach,” she said, dryly. 

“Tt’s just what you have been,” he 
returned, with emphasis. “You were 
awfully good to me while we. were 
alone, and I dare say I bored you, but 
we were good friends enough for me to 
ask you something. May I?” 

“T——” A sudden softness flooded 
her face, a too hasty joy. Was he going 
to ask her for the old friendship back 
again? For—— “Yes,” she said, shy- 
ly. She was ready to hold out her hand 
to him and beg him to help her with 
these women who talked nothing she 
wanted to hear and the men who made 
love to her if she would let them; and 
his very first words froze every good 
impulse in her. 

“Don’t think I’m speaking because I 
want to bore you with my society,” he 


There was hos- 


said, quickly—Zélie’s tongue had cut 
both ways, and effectually—‘but it’s 
Potter! Don’t go about with him, 
Saint. He isn’t—— I can’t talk be- 


hind his back—but he really isn’t!” 

Saint straightened up as if he had 
struck her. Potter was Mrs. Barring- 
ton’s property, any fool knew that, but 
she was not going to have Hilliard warn 
her off. 

“Shall I call him and let you say it to 
his face?” she asked, pale over the scar- 
let tie that did not suit her. 

“You know I can’t. And I 


know”— floundering into his only 
chance and spoiling it—“‘it’s no business 
of mine what you do, but—— Ah, 


Saint. Don’t go! There’s something 
else.” 

“T don’t think I want to hear it, Mr. 
Hilliard,” she said, very clearly. If she 
were none of his business, neither were 
other people. “As for Mr. Potter, he 
may be all you mean, but he’s kind— 
and polite—to me. And don’t you think 
you've said enough, behind people’s 
backs?” With a significance she bit her 
lip for. He would know Zélie had told 
her things. 

Unluckily he knew nothing of the 
kind, since they had been pure fabrica- 
tions. He _ stood silent, his debonair 
face dashed and blank. 

“It was something that concerned 
you,” he said at last, “but I won’t bore 
you with it.” He was paler than she 
was as he turned away and heard her 
call gayly to Potter. As he reached the 
clearing he was glad, for the first time, 
to sce Zélie waiting for him; there was 
some one, at least, who would be pleased 
to see him. . 

Potter, returning with the bough he 
had secured with labor and profanity, 
saw something in Miss Gillespie’s face 
that told him his chance had come. He 
had been trying all the morning to get 
her on the subject of Hilliard’s land and 
the queer light that burned there, with- 
out any success at all. He had seen 
through and through her the night he 
came, and now her lip was trembling; 
he put that with Hilliard’s speaking to 
her as he walked beside her to lunch. 
She would not be on Zélie’s side, and 
he had no scruples about dragging her 
to his. 

He was not the Gillespie class, had 
not wished to be till one day two years 
ago, when he first sew Huch Barrine- 
ton’s widow. Then he quietly dropped 
his intimates, changed his neckties, 
bought a place on Long Island and an- 
other at Newport, and became a person 
who could be disliked, but never over- 
looked. And he had but just passed the 
outside door of society when he heard 
Mrs. Barrington was engaged to young 
Hilliard. What he did and what he 
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thought were only known to Mr. Potter, 
but the day R. I. M. Co. stock went to 
nothing he was not surprised, nor was 
he surprised when he heard the engage- 
ment was off. He gave a dinner a night 
or two after, and Zélie Barrington was 
at it. Since then he had been her sha- 
dow, with-the cleverness of a man who 
has always had to work for what he 
wants. Nothing less than her beauty, 
her exclusiveness, would do for the wife 
of Alonzo Potter, who had suddenly 
taken to himself another god than 
money. He had felt his prize in his 
hand till last night, but if what he had 
heard were true—it was all up, if Zélie 
knew it. He had all the astuteness of a 
small-minded man who has succeeded 
in big thine’s, and he saw through Zélie. 
It gave him an ugly gust of hatred for 
her that went over his purpose like a 
mist and then cleared again. He had 
manipulated things before from the out- 
side, and realized it was more easily 
and better done from the in. He 
looked at Saint where she sat with an 
untouched plate in her lap. 

“Beautiful place your brother’s got 
out here, and wonderfully sheltered,” he 
observed, meditatively. “I should never 
have thought it could have been com- 
fortable to sit out in October like— 
this!” He had hesitated the least atom, 
as if he had meant to say “like that.” 
Certainly eyes were fixed on two 
people lunching gayly at a retired cor- 
ner of the tablecloth. 

“They seem all right.” She did not 
even pretend to be blind to his meaning. 
If Hilliard chose to sit with Mrs. Bar- 
rington, let him. “I must go and hurry 
the men with more potatoes.” 

“Never hurry anyone unless you have 
to—and then do it hard!” with a sud- 
den glance out of his small eyes that 
were exactly the color of the star sap- 
phire in his tie. “I wonder——” He 
stopped, and took some mustard. 

“What?” listlessly. 

“Oh, nothing; only—if he’s good 
enough for her! I’ve heard things— 
once or twice.” 

“What kind of things?’ The voice 
was not saintly, but Potter had never 
heard her nickname. 








“Well,” slowly, “there was a girl, for 
instance—I never knew her name; it 
was before I cared about society.” He 
was clever enough to be absolutely frank 
about what everybody knew. “But they 
said he led her on till she fully expected 
him to marry her.” He shrugged his 
shoulders. 

Saint was afraid to look at him. 

“He doesn’t seem to have,” she said, 
flippantly, with cold lips. 

“No. He behaved brutally to her, 
even to letting her find out his real 
opinion of her by chance, in a conserva- 
tory.” No one who heard the disap- 
proving voice could have thought he 
meant it to sting. 

For a second she had nearly turned 
on him and betrayed herself. Then she 
remembered that if Zélie knew things 
from Hilliard, Potter had got them from 
her; and she would not have it. 

“Oh,” she said, contemptuously, and 
it took all her strength, “that old story! 
The girl was an idiot. I—I knew her. 
He treated her exactly as she deserved.” 
And she lifted her glass to her lips to 
hide their trembling. Was that old 
story to haunt her till she died? Did 
everybody know it—and from Hilliard? 
She felt wildly that she would be grate- 
ful to anyone who would shield her 
from it; she hated Hilliard, hated him. 
And was aware of Potter’s voice. 

“IT suppose he’s down here looking 
after lumber, or pulp, or something; 
nen who’ve ruined themselves in one 
thing are generally hotfoot to do it in 
another. He’s probably going to boss 
a lumber camp here this winter. He’s 
got enough property.” 

“He couldn't,’ she said, dully, ‘not 
on his land. Nobody would work for 
him; he can’t get even an Indian to live 
with him. They say his place is 
haunted.” 

“Haunted!” Mr. Potter grinned. 
“Do you mean to tell me these people,” 
with a look at the men round the fire, 
“believe in ghosts?” 

“They do in Mr. Hilliard’s ghost. 
His house lay empty for years and not a 
squatter went near it. They’re afraid 
of the light.” 
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“What sort of light?” 
ting to it now. 

“T don’t know. It burns round, like 
a dying fire, by his cabin, sometimes in 
one place and sometimes in another. 
I’ve seen it. And I’ve seen more than 
that. Sometimes it flares up just like gas 
and goes dead out again. If you’re think- 
ing,” with deliberate malice that hurt 
her as much as her hearer, “about that,” 
with a nod at Mrs. Barrington, “it won’t 
be helped on by lumbering. His place 
is worthless; he says so himself. And 
if it weren’t, no one would work for 
him. Te told me so, when first he 
came.” Her voice shook a little; things 
had been different when first he came. 

Potter said nothing for a long minute. 
He had not been prepared to find the 
thing so true. Worthless, and flaring 
out like gas! And Standish had told 
him the night before that he had offered 
Hilliard a position and Hilliard had re- 
fused it; refused a chance with Standish 
to stay on worthless land. Well, more 
fool he for not telling Standish the 
truth! 

“T’d like to see your ghost light,” he 
said, idly, and he was not at his best 
when he smiled. “Will you show it to 
me?” 

Saint started. She knew how Hil- 
liard felt about it; knew he would have 
no desire for Potter to spy on it and his 
property. She had forgotten she hated 
him. 

“I don’t think she began, and 
unconsciously looked straight at Hil- 
liard questioningly. 

“Miss Gillespie wants you,” said 
Zélie, maliciously. . Now that she dared 
lose her head about him, it was joy to 
torment the girl who had tried to annex 
him before she came. 

“What?” Hilliard bent forward to 
catch Saint’s eye, but she had started 
like a frightened child at Zélie’s voice. 
“T think not,’ he said, looking at her 
attitude and Potter’s; and the devil al- 
lowed him to shrug his shoulders. 

It was all Saint saw; and she spoke to 
Potter under her breath, as if a devil 
prompted her to. 

“T’'ll take you—to-night !” 


He was get- 





CHAPTER IX. 

Mrs. Barrington sat alone in the fire- 
lit living room and yawned from sheer 
well-being. She had had a most suc- 
cessful day, and a glow ran through her 
as she reflected that it would also be a 
profitable one. Hilliard had been—Hil- 
liard!—for the first time; and the old 
ways, the old looks—almost—had gone 
to her head. She would have him back 
now if she had to tell him so; and she 
closed her eyes to think of him, basking 
like a cat in the fireshine, sumptuous in 
a long, silk tea gown that shone coral 
and flame as the light took it. 

The very beauty of her was like a 
blow to the man unseen in the doorway. 
It had all been his a week ago; and now 
it was beyond his hand. Unless—but 
the high and mighty insolence of her 
eyes as she glanced up and saw him told 
him there was no unless now. She 
knew. He came into the room and 
stood, looking down at her. 

Zélie did not trouble herself to say 
anything at all, unless unblinded vision 
spoke for her. It was no longer .worth 
while to worry about him. He was 
nothing but a little, wizened man, with 
a loathsome star sapphire, and she had 
been a fool ever to let him dominate her. 
She smiled contemptuously, knowing 
that yesterday she would have feared his 
small eyes and that he had suddenly 
broken the silence. 

“You’re enjoying yourself out here?” 
he asked, politely. 

“IT never enjoy myself,” 
“Other people—if you like!” 

Potter, instead of answering, rang 
the bell for a cocktail. He needed it. 
He was being thrown over, cast aside 
like an old cloak; and he would make 
her pay for it. The silence between 
them was a duel, and the man’s mind 
flashed in it like a blade that means to 
get home. 

“Other people, of course,” he assent- 
ed, at last. He threw the olive out of 
the empty glass into the fire. He would 
not ask her anything; that time was by. 
“I’m sending a man in with some tele- 
grams about stocks,” he said, suddenly. 
“Want anything done for you?” 


placidly. 
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Zélie shook a languid head. She was 
doing well on margins and a rising 
market, thanks to him; but she left out 
the latter clause. 

“Y’m quite all right, thank you. Mr. 
Standish got some wires to-day. Things 
are going up still.” 

“Going up still,” assented Mr. Potter ; 
his eyes were suddenly very shining. 

But he had done all she needed in that 
way, and she laughed. 

“You won't be able to get any answer 
to your telegrams. Don’t you know 
we’re going to Indian Gardens to-mor- 
row? All of us, to live in tents and hunt 
moose. [rank’s so angry about it—says 
it’s too wild, and too cold, and all sorts 
of things. But we’re going. Jimmy 
Hilliard,” with a little laugh, “man- 
aged Frank.” It sounded better than 
Annette Laurance. 

“Yes,” said Potter. This move was 
news, and unwelcome. He wanted to 
stay on the spot; and for a moment he 
looked at her to see if Frank had been 
managed on purpose. He was sick of 
Hilliard’s affairs; half a word from 
Zélie, and he would have been thankful 
to let his light alone—but the half word 
was not coming. He would do to her 
what she deserved to-night, and in an- 
other week—he would get back a 
woman who loved another man! If he 
would take her. And he was not sure, 
though the firelight on her veiled eyes 
and shining gown made him heady. 

He was headier still when he got out 
of the house after dinner and found 
Saint waiting for him at the landing. 
A new thought had come to him, a fresh 
way to punish Zélie—and he meant to 
use it ; but he must be sure he needed 
it before he began. He hardly talked 
at all as the canoe slipped unseen and 
silent ovt into the lake, and Saint was 
more silent still. It seemed hours when 
her quick voice startled him. 

“That’s the light.” She brought the 
canoe to a standstill with a sweep of her 
paddle, and her passenger, for the first 
time, drew his breath easily. 

If it had not been for the end in view, 
the need of hurry, and the impossibility 
of getting anyone else to bring him over 
here in secret, he would long ago have 


asked Miss Gillespie to turn back. He 
was extremely careful of his own per- 
sonal safety, and to-night he was a bun- 
dle of nerves. There was no moon, and 
in the pitch dark it had been terrifying 
to feel the frail canoe jar over unseen 
rocks, and bump over snags that the 
girl who paddled had not even seemed 
to notice. 

“That’s Hilliard’s light!” she repeat- 
ed, impatiently. ‘But if I were you I 
wouldn’t tell him I’d seen it.” 

Potter’s fear for his precious skin fell 
from him like a garment. He sat dumb, 
looking where she had pointed. 

On the side of a hill was a round, 
red glow, that was neither burning 
brushwood nor a built fire. As he stared 
the shape of it altered. It spread, grew, 
turned more deeply fiery. He caught 
his breath as the glow sprang high in 
the air in a blue flame of gas, and died 
out as sharply as it had come, only to 
creep on again. His idea of an oil field 
was a picture in a country school geog- 
raphy, and he saw it before him to a 
line. Only he had not been prepared 
for something threatening in the glare 
of it, that turned him cold to the bone, 
before his exultation had got hold of 
him. And then he got himself in hand 
with every bit of his will. 

“Rather marvelous,’ he said, cas- 
ually. “I don’t wonder they say it’s 
ghostly. Were you ever close to it?” 

“The ground’s bad,” she said, dully. 
Now that she had brought him she was 
sorry. It was none of his business. 
“You won’t——” But he had cut her 
off understandingly. 

“No, I shan’t speak about it. I don’t 
wonder Hilliard doesn’t like it talked 
of.” Neither would he, in Hilliard’s 
shoes. 

Consideration for anyone else was so 
rare on Mr. Potter’s lips that even Saint 
felt it did not fit there, but the unac- 
countable shiver that had taken him at 
sight of Hilliard’s light was gone as she 
turned the canoe, and with it the pru- 
dent silence he had preserved through- 
out the evening. It was a Potter whom 
Saint had never seen who began to talk, 
awkwardly, at first; then with a fasci- 
nation that held her, she was not sure 
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whether against her will or not. He 
was clever to the bone, and the balked 
passion in him lent him power. By 
the time they reached the landing the 
girl was happier than she had been all 
day, with the quick excitement of listen- 
ing to him. All his successes had come 
from a power of throwing his mind into 
other people’s, and acting as in their 
place he would have had others do to 
him. As a woman might have tried to 
wean him from Zélie, so did he try to 
blot out Hilliard from the girl who sat 
opposite him in the dark, paddling slow- 
ly now, and talking as he would have 
had her talk. He poured balm into 
her old wounds, gave wine to her pride, 
life and fire to her weariness and her 
sick heart; and she never knew he was 
doing it, or that through ‘her he meant 

put off this Indian Gardens expedi- 
tion, till he was ready to go. It had 
not taken much penetration to see that 
she hated the thought of it; therefore 
he said it would be charming. 


“T don’t know,” said Saint. She 
waked sharply from the comfortable 


dream that she was happy becat 
one was kind to her. “It’s no better 
than this;” but she knew quite well she 
lied ; it had been a thousand times better 
than this when she and Hilliard and 
Frank had been alone there before these 
strange people came. She hated goin 

back there now. There 
place to land, and some one might pick 
up her lost book a she and Hilliard 
had read in togethe She longed un- 
mercifully for it iad the marks he had 
made in it—and straightened up where 
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she sat. She would never see it again. 
And she was out in the canoe with Mr. 
Potter, who was kind, por liked her. 


Nobody else cared, not even rg “i An- 
nette had taken all the interes » had 
in anything. Potter leaned ees and 
spoke to her as she drew the canoe to 
the landing place. 

“They’re playing bridge in the house, 
and it’s as warm as summer out here. 
Won't you sit here for a little, till you 
can slip in to bed? You must be tired. 
Besides—Miss Gillespie, if you don’t 
want the bother of taking them all 
across the lake to that Indian place, I 


think I could put it off for a day or 
two!” The words were only kind, the 
voice was a thousand times more. 

“Put it off,” she repeated. Oh! if he 
only could! She could not bear to go 
back to the place where she had been 
so happy; and see Zélie happy instead; 
she had learned to bear it here. “You 
can’t,” she whispered. 

“T might—I don’t know,” he replied, 
thoughtfully. He had no influence over 
anyone but Zélie, and he had lost that; 
but he was wonderfully weatherwise for 
a town man, and he put his faith in the 
sky. The hot, unseasonable clouds were 
full of rain. “If I can, you'll be glad?” 

‘Tl be—elad.” 

“Then that’s all right,” he said, 
promptly. “Now I’m going in to get 
you a wrap.” He must get her out of 


” 


the wav somehow for ten minutes, or 
she might guess things and turn on 
him, “and if I’m not boring you I'll 
come out again. That is, unless you 
want to go in.” 

Saint shook her head. She did not 


want to talk to any of them 
surprised at his thoughtft 
when he was gone, surpri ised at some- 
thing else. She was thankful to get rid 
of him; he left a bad taste in her mcoath. 
She jumped out of the canoe and sat 
down out of sight. 

For a man who getting a wrap 
out of the hall Potter was a long time 
yet for a man at work on business that 
must be done thoroughly and at once, 
he was i He.stood behind the 
bridge player 1 wrote a sheaf of 
telegrams with a feeling glance at Tom 
Standish, whose wife hated him; he did 
| sularly care that he was giving 
her more reason to do it. But though 
he was quick in the house, it took him 
longer to find the man who was to carry 
in his messages. He was an outsider, 
not one of Gillespie’s men, and it took 
time to put sense into him. 

Saint, alone under the dark, unfriend- 
ly sky, had an absurdly guilty con- 
science. 

“T wish I hadn’t taken him,” she mut- 
tered. “I don’t believe he was exactly 
sight-seeing, and I don’t know why, but 
T’d like to tell Mr. Hilliard I took him.” 


She was 
Ines, and, 
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She kicked the grass at her feet, think- 
ing. “I believe I’ve been a fool about 
him,” she broke out. Ae because he 
hasn’t been near me I’ve believed every- 
thing that woman chose to tell me. I 
lon’t think he said all those things 
about me, and being terrified when he 
found I was here, any more than I be- 
lieve he’s going to marry her. If he 
were, he’d tell; he’d be proud of it! I 
won't be put against him. I'll speak to 
him in the morning about Potter.” Hex 
common-sense reflections had cheered 
her. She got up to go deviously to the 
house, rid of Mr. Potter. 
On the very edge of the 
ing she stopped as if sl 
It was not dark there 
run straight on Mrs. Barrington and 
Hilliard; she was not wise enough to 
guess the former had seen her first, slip- 
ped close to Hilliard’s shoulder, inside 
his arm, and clung to hin 

“Oh, Jimmy, darling,’ she 
with babyish terror, ‘“‘what’s that ?” 

Nothing.” The darling was a trick 
of Zélie’s, and he never noticed it. 
“What a goose you are!” For as he 
turned, Saint was gone. 

It was true, then, about the engage- 
ment, or true enough; and if Zélie told 
the truth there she had about other 
things. She marched straight back to 
the canoe—and Mr. Potter. 


and_ be 

he me cle ar- 
1e had been shot. 
, and she had 


cried, 


CHAPTER X. 


“You're glad it’s raining,” said An- 
nette Laurance. She raised her little 
round face to Gillespie crossly and took 
stock of him with shallow brown eyes. 
“You didn’t want us to go to your old 
Indian Gardens.” 

“IT don’t mean you to go,” he cor- 
rected, coollv, and there h< ippe ned to be 
a hush in the big room, where the rain 
had bound them. The only people who 
did not shriek simultaneously at him 
that he was a wretch, and they must go 
when the weather cleared, were Mr 
Potter and Saint. They sat together at 
a retired table, with a pack of cards 
spread on it, but they were not playing 
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any game—with cards. The girl’s clear 
cheeks were scarlet, and once and again 


Mrs. Standish had looked at her anx- 
iously. If she had not been afraid of 
making things worse she would have 


spoken to Gillespie; Potter was no friend 
for a girl. But Frank was blind, and it 
was none of her business. After all, 
Saint had to make a good marriage; she 
could get nothing anywhere else. 

“We don’t care what you mean, 
£0 ing declared Annette. “If 
don't take us we'll go home.” 

Gill spie, for a man who had been 
dashed at their coming, was ludicrously 
startled. He began t sprees un a his 
breath to her and st 
the whole room was listening. 

“Why don’t you want to take us?’ 
she demanded. “Is it the bother?” 

‘No; for J won't have it.” He 
looked round and took in the roomful, 
hoping some one had some sense and 
woult | back him up. “But the weather’s 
broken, for one thing; we may have it 
bitterly cold any day, and even now you 
won't find it exactly balmy sleeping in 
tents; and for another, if you must have 
it, — in Gardens isn’t a good place to 
be wandering in for pe ple who weren't 
ols xht tp to it. If you want the truth, 
I'm afraid of it.” 

“Bears!” shrieked Annette. “Wolves 
and things? Oh, let’s go to-morrow! 


I'd love t 


we're 
y ou 


st ypped sheey rishly ; ’ 


»seea bear.” 


“Nothing so gay—as bears chasing 
you,” said Gillespie, maliciously, “but 


there won't be anything as romantic. It 
would all be very plain. One of you’d 


stray one morning, I should walk my 
legs off all day, and—well, they looked 
for a boy there last winter, white men, 


Indians, and found him 
ten yards off the path this spring!” 

“Lovely,” cooed Annette, with the 
comfortable shiver people have for rail- 
way accidents in Oregon. “Then, we'll 
ne ver alone.” 

“Much help you’d be to each other,’ 
he said, scornfully, ‘“You’d have to 
have an Indian apiece to look after you. 
And on my honor the only way I'd take 
you would be if you all swore not to stir 
a foot off the path going or coming, nor 
ever to leave camp by yourselves, nor 


L 


brindled—they 


£0 O it 
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do anything without a guide. And I 
don’t see why you ladies want to go. 
There are moose, of course, but you 
wouldn’t want to see us kill one, and 
you’d be certain to get pneumonia,” he 
concluded, with finality. 

Annette observed him innocently; 
then she bent over him to poke the fire. 

“Frank,” she whispered, “oh, Frank, 
I do want to go!” 

Mr. Gillespie looked round the 
crowded room, with profanity in his 
soul. 

“Well,” he muttered, weakly, 
know! If it clears—if 
thinks- “4 

“Bah, don’t bother about him! He 
hasn’t been near us for two days, and 
anyhow, he never speaks to anyone but 
Uncle Tom and Mrs. _ Barrington. 
You’ve said we’d go, go, go; as soon 
as it clears!’ and she did a little dance 
round him. 

Saint wondered how any girl could be 
so light-hearted. Not that she was sad; 
a queer indifference, a feeling that she 
was drifting down a stream too heavy 
for her, was on her; and every now and 
then, a thrill of pride. Hilliard might 
not talk to anyone but Zélie, but all the 
same he could not help seeing there 
were people who cared to talk to Saint 
Gillespie. And she caught her breath 
as if something hurt her. 

There was a step outside; Mrs. Bar- 
rington, like lightning, changed her at- 
titude -and her smile; and the door 
opened on Hilliard, dripping from the 
downpour. But for once he did not 
make for her. 

There was an odd look of excitement 
on his face, that stayed there while the 
whole company chaffed him about being 
drowned out, and afraid to stay by him- 
self, and deepened when at last he and 
Tom Standish drifted into a corner. By 
and by the two went out and Mrs. Bar- 
rington, curling herself more comfort- 
ably in her chair, smiled. 

Nothing but good business ever made 
a man’s face like that. It was the oil. 
She held back with her eyes young 
Bruce, who would have followed them, 
and Mr. Potter saw her do it. 

He had been very wise; he had never 


“T don’t 
Hilliard 





made Saint afraid of him, after that one 
sentence he haa needed to rouse her 
against Hilliard. She was grateful to 
him to-night when Hilliard vanished: as 
quickly as he had come with two per- 
functory words and no look for her; 
she let him sit by her and hardly noticed 
what he said, only the sense of it. He 
loved her and she needed it; and he was 
like a screen between her and Zélie Bar- 
rington’s triumphant eyes. 


Mr. Potter was never more successful 
in his life than during the next few 
days, nor ever worked harder to be so. 
It was he, after all, who had put off the 
move to Indian Gardens; for, though 
the weather cleared, Gillespie would not 
stir. He told Annette Hilliard had busi- 
ness, and he was going to wait for him; 
and Mrs. Barrington hugged herself 
when it sieved through Annette to her. 
He was hurrying, and she knew the 
spur. She also knew contemptuously 
that Potter hardly spoke to her, and, 
more contemptuously, did not care. She 
was beyond Potters. It was true Hil- 
liard had said nothing, but he would not 
till he was sure; he was not the kind. 

She best knew what reason she had 
for it, but she grew a little more insolent- 
ly sure of him every day; she fairly 
stretched herself, as a cat does, as she 
waited for her chance to pounce on the 
one thing she wanted. For of course 
Hilliard’s business meant her; for a man 
who had lost her, for want of money, 
it could mean nothing else. She had not 
cared about him particularly while she 
had him; but she cared now. 

Mr. Hilliard himself was not sure 
whether he was on his head or his heels. 
He was all the time at home, going over 
every inch of ground round the Inn of 
the Long Year, with varying emotions. 
When at last they came to a head he 
surveyed the sullen glare of his light and 
made up his mind. He repaired to Gil- 
lespie’s, by his back way, on a fine 
morning; and as he came out on the 
little clearing where he had paid his 
first visit to Saint, stood stock-still. 

She stood there, too, straight and tall 
in her corduroys, her bare head a crown 
of gold in the sun. The two stood and 
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looked at each other, both unconscious, 
both taken aback. And in the flame of 
the morning his eyes were the eyes of 
the man who had said the moon path 
led to him. She made a quick step to- 
wards him. There was something, she 
knew, that perhaps meant nothing to 
him and perhaps everything; whether 
he had talked about her or not, she 
would tell him. For against every bit 
of herself he was still the only soul in 
the world—who mattered. And _ her 
heart stopped as if there were a knife 
in it. 

Every trace of pleasure had been 
wiped off his face as with a sponge. It 
was harder, more scornful, than she had 
ever dreamed it could be. The joy in 
his eyes had not been for her. He took 
off his cap and turned sharply away, to 
a path that led to the house by a long 
circle. He would not even stop to speak 
to her. And as she knew it, she knew, 
too, that he was not alone. He had 
stepped back into the bushes and 
checked some one who followed him, 
with a motion of his hand. Whoever it 
was, man or woman, turned as he bade 
them, she heard the rustle of their pas- 
sage; but she had no curiosity in the 
matter. She could have killed herself 
for that step forward. At a movement 
in the path behind her she looked up, 
dully, to see Mr. Potter at her side; and 
did not even wonder how long he had 
been there, nor how he had found her. 
But he should not think she had been 
waiting for Hilliard, who had fled at the 
very sight of her. She turned to him 
with a piece of news. It was confi- 
dential, and she had no right to betray 
it, perhaps, but it had been thrown at 
her, and she hardly knew why. She had 
not been a dangerous rival, yet it was as 
to a vanquished rival that Zélie had 
spoken, half in implication, half out- 
right. Saint repeated her words in self 
protection now. 


“Do you know Mrs. Barrington is 
going to be married?” 
“Yes,” said Potter. He smiled, un- 


concerned, holding tight to a telegram 
in his pocket. 

“She’s really going to marry Mr. Hil- 
liard ;” the manner would not have dis- 
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graced Zélie herself. “But I have 
rather an idea I was not to tell.” 

“It’s only me,” returned Potter, com- 
fortably, “and I guessed it. Does it 
mean there won’t be any Indian Gar- 
dens ?” 

Saint flinched. 

“Oh, no!” she said, lightly. “Frank’s 
all ready. We're only waiting for this 
mysterious business of Mr. Hilliard’s.” 
She did not care what it was now. 

“Yes,” said Potter, thoughtfully. 
That would mean three days. The 
strain was nearly breaking him, and 
three days more—but he smiled again. 
“T don’t call the prospective bridegroom 
too attentive. He hasn’t been here since 
Monday.” 

It was on Saint’s lips to say he was 
going to the house now, circuitously, 
and behind them, but something stopped 
her. She looked at Potter, and saw he 
was in earnest; he had not seen Hil- 
liard. And since he had not it was none 
of his business. And then something 
like a thunderclap put it out of her head. 

Mr. Potter, slowly, very gently, was 
asking her to marry him. Asking Saint 
Gillespie, who had been thrown at any 
one’s head, and generally thrown back 
again. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“Tt’s—what?” said Mrs. Barrington; 
her lips were dry. She stood looking at 
the world as if it were Martinique, and 
falling to pieces around her. She had 
got up early, dressed herself with care 
and confidence, to go to Indian Gardens 
and to hear Jimmy Hilliard say once 
more that he loved her. And she was 
getting this. She stood trying to re- 
member exactly what she had said to 
him, and could not do it. 

Hilliard, very pale and hard-looking, 
stared about him before he answered 
her. She had said more than she knew, 
and in the middle of it he was certain 
he had seen a brown dress flash past 
behind the bushes that separated them 
from the path. But if he had it was 
gone, as it always was gone when he 
wanted Saint. 
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“It’s pretty hopeless, but it’s true; I 
don’t think of anybody else. I thought 
you were hard on me, this summer, but 
you knew best. I wasn’t the sort for 
you. I don’t believe I’m really the sort 
for anybody, but I suppose I can try it.” 

Zélie got herself together. 

“‘You’ve known her rather well—for 
a long time!” she said. She could not 
help it. 

“That was pure 
“She never looked at me. I never knew 
her at all till I came here, and—lI rather 
think she hates me. I don’t know why 
I’m telling you.” But she knew he did. 

“It’s a little late,” she could barely 
speak from rage. ‘“I—I am not blind,” 
she began to laugh on a queer note. 
“Tt’s so amusing. You, and—forgive 
me—bread and butter, prepared by 
Clara Vyse!” 

She turned away from him and stood 
staring at the woods, many colored un- 
der a gray sky. She had dressed her- 
self to match them, to have him tell her 
so; and now all she had to give her 
pleasure was that she had not asked him 
point blank to take her back. She had 
nearly done it; she had just stopped it 
on her lips that he might speak for him- 
self first—and he certainly had. She 
laughed again, and not prettily. All 
those things she had carefully confided 
to the bread and butter lady might tell 
against him now. 

“Try your luck,” she advised, with 
soft venom; for the sooner he did it the 
better. Those things had not been likely 
to fade to an angry girl. But all her 
beauty was gone from her as he went 
away from her. The rest of the party 
were in plain sight, standing round the 
canoes for the long put off departure 
to Indian Point. She looked at them 
to get her mind on something that would 
keep her mouth from going crooked 
with fury. She dared not join the other 
women till her breath stopped coming in 
jerks; and she found herself looking at 
Tom Standish as if she were hypno- 
tized. Was all the world gone mad, that 
a stout man should be capering in the 
dry bushes, waving a telegram and yell- 
ing? She moved, unnoticed, a_ little 
nearer. 


gossip, 


angrily. 


Even Gillespie, frantic at taking so 
large a party into bad country where he 
did not want to go, and wild because he 
was short of guides, turned to look at 
Standish. 

“I’m merely hugging myself,” howled 
that gentleman, and every word came 
clear to the lady who was looking for 
distraction. “Laura, don’t think of pub- 
licity; come and help me. You were 
right, my angel; Thomson’s companies 
have gone down about sixty points, and 
we got out right at the top. Metal and 
Glue, both gone. Now,” with virtue, 
“perhaps you won’t fuss so about your 

issing man, Frank! I sent him in for 
I He’s here.” 

Stocks were as naught to Gillespie; 
he stared with grudging interest. 

“Played out and hungry from a forty 
mile tramp,” he growled. “But there— 
I suppose you idiots think it’s worth it! 
You always had the luck of the devil, 
Standish.” 

“It’s Laura’s luck,” Standish re- 
turned, modestly. ‘‘She—er—proposed 
it, till there wasn’t any peace. Now, 
if I had a drink,” suggestively, ‘‘I’d 
stop blocking the traffic.” 





“You'll drink your flask and lake 
water,” retorted Gillespie, callously; 
“we've waited for you long enough. 


For goodness’ sake, get into the canoe, 
and let’s get off. And mind you,” 
trenchantly, “you and Mrs. Standish and 
Bruce and Webster go in the big canoe 
with the two Indians, and don’t for 
Heaven’s sake any of you leave the path. 
I'll bring Annette and the pack canoe 
after you. And please the pigs,” he 
added, under his breath, “I get the 
whole lot of idiots back again before my 
hair’s gray!’ 

Mrs. Barrington made a sharp step 
forward and got no farther. She stood 
listening with a strange aloofness that 


suddenly turned to a rigid terror. What 
was Standish saying—what had he 
aoa 
said: 


“You're only leaving four people be- 
hind you, Frank. And that reminds 
me !—I’ve a wire for Potter, and one for 
Mrs. Barrington. Where is she?” 

Potter held out his hand. 


“T think she’s just coming. I'll take 
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it to her,” he offered, smoothly. He 
moved away from Saint’s side to the 
exquisite person in red cloth and fur of 
whom he had been acutely conscious 
ever since Standish had bawled out his 
rapture. 

“A wire for you,” he said, politely ; 
he did not even need to look at her face. 
Instead he read his own dispatch. It 
was all right, like everything else this 
October morning. His deal was signed ; 
Hilliard was bare of everything but the 
mere va forest lands, and he 
had—everything. Through his thoughts 
he waited for Zélie’s voice, 
bitter rapture. He knew 


lue of some 


in a kind of 
what was 


coming; he was tt Alonzo Potter for 
nothin & 

"its true!” she said, chok 1) 
“Metal’s gone, and Glue. And he—he 
wants margins!” 


Potter stare 
“a ly dear 
don’t mean 3 
selling both those befor« you 
here.” 

“T didn’t;” she looked at him with 
blank eves. “I thought— 
I to do?” 








I don’t kn Pe 
“Better let Two 
months ago 1 his re- 
sponsibility ww what 
she should d ndingly 


shrugged his shoulders, and turned 
away. 
alone against the bushes, 


‘ 
and caught at them with both hands. 


She was ruined—on top of the bitterest 
half hour she had ever spent in her life. 
If she had been sick with checked we *p- 
ing when Hilliard left her, she was over 


a ‘ cy ae 
tears now. mhe must do something. 


She looked straight ahead of her to the 
canoes, and saw 


lespie girl, as she 


Hilliard with the 
had known she would 


see him. Hilliard, young, gray-eved, 
straight and strong, who had oil wells. 
It was more bitter than death to remem- 
ber that she might have had them, too. 
Mr. Potter, returning from the house 


with his flask that he had forgotten, 
stood in cynical interest, and watched 
the three. , 

If his hearing had been quicker he 
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might not have stopped to do it. Hil- 
liard, with a perfectly expressionless 
face, had touched Saint’s arm. 

“We can’t start out for the old place 
like this! Won’t you let me speak. to 


you? I want’—he stumbled a littl— 
“to tell you something before we go.” 

Saint did not so much as turn her 
head. 


“T think I know it,” she said, quite 
placidly. “I congratulate you. I hope 
I am the first. And I’m to be married, 
too—to Mr. Potter.” 

“What?” said Hilliar 
ner, not the words; foi 
known it. 

And it was that moment Mrs. Bar- 
to come over to them, call- 
ing to Potter to hurry. They were late; 
iles behind the others. 


, to her man- 
he might have 








> 


rington cnose 


would be 1 

It was curious that she neither knew 
nor cared what was written on Hilliard’s 
face. It was Potter her eyes were on, 
Potter who must her—and was 
idling on the bank with the girl who had 
ruined her plans. 

Jimmy Hilliard, paddling bow, knew 
that he w ing it because the smo ith 
water swirled and slipped by him. He 
was not quick with women; he had not 
had managed him till this 


l Save 
1 
I 


as doit 





seen how Zeéli 





morning, when it was too late. It struck 
him as rampant injustice that of all peo- 
ple in the world they four should be 
packed into one canoe, going off on a 
party of pl e that must walk un- 
avoidably two and two; he and Zélie, 
whom he had st told delicately that 





and that wom- 
But his bearing told 


he loved another-woman, 
Potter 


: ‘ le, cross- 
ine to his side of the lake, but west, not 


east where his | e lay; and they had 
a hundred delays. The canoe leaked on 


Zélie’s feet, and had to be stopped with 
rag and soap; the Indian broke his pad- 
dle, and spliced it leisurely; Hilliard 
gave up hurrying in a stagnant despair. 
As he had known they would be, the 
others had landed and were out of sight 
by the time they beached their canoe in 
the little sandy bay he had loved before 
things had begun to happen. He lin- 
gered there, helping the Indian to pack 
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his load, and was not surprised when the 
others went on. Saint knew the way as 
well as he did; and it sickened him to 
remember they had learned it together. 

It sickened her, too, as she hurried on 
with Potter at her heels. Zélie, who 
never hurried, trailed behind them. The 
path was plain enough here, even when 
they slipped out of sight in front of her, 
but it was only luck that made her fol- 
low it. She was blind with terror that 
she had lost Potter for Hilliard-—and 
for nothing. 

a do it yet,” she said to he rself, 
wildly; and she got on a little faster. 
Somehow it must be she who walked 
through the woods with Potter, not that 
girl. She stopped deliberately, put her 
little sable coat down on the path, and 
went on without it. 

Potter, at that very instant, stopped, 
too. The path branched in three where 
he stood, at a small clear space where 
they were in full view. He knew to an 
inch how far Zélie was behind them. 

“Don’t hurry so!” he said, with a 
laugh. He caught Saint by the elbows 
from behind. “Give me a kiss.” 

The tone, the manner were a revela- 
tion to her after the carefully reverent 
ones he had used till now. They set a 
match to.a temper she had not known 
she possessed. 

“Let me go,” she said, fiercely. “Do 
ou hear me? Let me go!” How dared 
ie, with the others close behind them? 
If she died for it, he should not kiss her 
before Hiiliard. “If you kiss me I'll 
never marry you.” 

“You won't what?” said Potter, 
roughly. le faced her round to him 
with unexpe cted strength, 
he was laughing. “Look here,” he said, 
“you don’t like Hilliard ?” 

The too relevant question startled her 
out of all sense. 

“T don’t know—I don’t care!” she 
cried, furiously. “Why?” 

“Well, you hadn’t much reason to, 
you know,” he said, coarsely. “And 
thanks to you, and your showing me 
that light of his he’ll never amount to 
anything now. I’ve been keeping it for 
a surprise for you. I’ve bought up his 


— Se) 


she saw 








property for nothing at all, considering 
what’s on it, and in a month he'll be 
grinding his teeth over it. You showed 
me the oil there.” 

“Tr?” She was suddenly quite still. 
“pe 

“That’s about the size of it! You've 
put him out and me in. Couldn’t have 
done it without you. I’m going to give 
you the biggest diamond you ever saw 
for it, when we’re married.” 

“Married!” repeated the girl, in a 
queer whisper. She felt sick as she saw 
his unguarded eyes. So he had not 
cared either; she had been a tool, a 
means to an end. She struggled wildly 
to get away from him. “I won't 
won't marry you!” she panted. 
“We'll see,” said Mr. Potter. Whether 
he loved her or not he meant to keep 
her as she stood just now; Zélie was 
close behind him. “You'll do exactly 
what I please,” he said, hardly; and 
kissed her by force on her lips. 

Mrs. Barrington’s voice, imminent, 
deadly clear, cut the struggling silence. 


wry you: she pa 


“So sorry to—interrupt!” she 
drawled, and Potter’s heart leaped at the 
undert of it. “I’m so tired I can’t 

» b and I’ve lost—-—” she was 





athless as she paused, “my 





path she had come by, or she might 
have seen that neither of them even saw 
her go. 

“So you kiss her!” said Zélie, before 


she was ou 
amuse you? 

“I’m going to marry her,” corrected 
Potter. His time had come for the last 
half of Zélie’s payment. 

Mrs. Barrington flung out something 
utterly indistinguishable. She sank 
down on a convenient stone as if her 


—— 


of sight. ‘“‘I—does it 




















LITTLE DINNERS 


when we have sat at this table and 
looked into each other’s eyes over our 
wineglasses. Why is it?” 

“Just what I say! Very evidently, 
by your own showing—it is dinner that 
makes the difference. Not in the woods 
you say, not in the garden, not with 
books, not on the sea—not anywhere 
but at dinner. Ergo, the only possible 
explanation is—dinner.” 

“IT am inclined to think you are 
right,” said I, “if only you will give the 
term dinner an inclusive significance, 
and not ascribe the whole miracle to the 
cooking.” 

“The cooking has much to do with it, 
I am convinced,” persisted the Sphinx, 
looking more radiantly spiritual than | 
ever her book before. “It is 

its part in the process passes 
extent unnoticed—though | 
trust the excellence of these mushrooms 
is not lost upon you. Were the chef to 
be changed for the worse, I’m not so 
sure you would find that harmony you 
or,” 

“Then I have owed more to the chef 
than I have ever realized,” said I, rais- 
ing my glass to her, and making that sa- 
lute to her eyes which, however gay our 
mood, has always a curiously grave, 
almost sacramental quality. “Still,” | 
continued presently, “I am not entirely 
convinced. Your argument has a nega- 
tive force, I admit. Bad cooking, like 
any other extraneous annoyance, might, 
of course, distract us a little, and so su- 
perficially interrupt our harmony; but 
it is one thing to admit that, and another 
to say that it follows because bad cook- 
ing might destroy our harmony, good 


SaWw 
good that 
to some 


sO 


speak 


cooking therefore makes it. No, | am 
convinced that the miracle comes of a 
conflux of pleasant influences—good 
food and wine being amongst then 
which never entirely meet together ex- 
cept at the dinner-table hour. First of 


day is Its work is be- 
hind us. Its anxiety is locked up for 
the day. We meet the good hour in an 
attitude of gayety, and we meet it in an 
atmosphere of other gay people who 
have come to meet it“in the same spirit. 
Then we meet it refreshed by the lustra- 
tion of the evening toilette, and ar 


all, the 


over, 
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rayed with regard to the pleasure of the 
eyes we especially aim to please.” 

“Are they pleased to-night?’ 
rupted the Sphinx. 

“Are they?” I rejoined. Then I con- 
tinued my grave discourse: “As I said, 
we are all free and gay and beautiful 
and our faces set on pleasure. Then 
there is the music, the scarce-noted 
scents and the delicate shapes and col- 
ors of flowers, the prismatic glitter of 
and the exhilarating, snowy 
whiteness of the table linen.” 


inter- 


glass, 


“Dave’s beaming smile,” added the 
Sphinx, referring to our waiter. 

‘Yes, calling up immediately all the 
happy dinners we have had at his table. 


If we were to meet him elsewhere in 
years to come, how his face would flash 
these evenings back to us! I believe I 
could count up the times we have been 
here by the wrinkles of kindness on his 
face.” 

‘I wonder if he really car 
us,” said the Sphinx, wistfully, 


about 


watch- 


ing Dave as he expertly dismem- 
bered a roast duck at a side table. 

Presently the excellence of the duck 
turned her thoughts back again to our 


argument. 


“Say what you will, with your con- 


flux of pleasant influences,” she fe- 
sumed, ‘‘roast duck is the real explana- 
tion.” 

“Who would take you for such a ma- 
terialist,” said I, “to look at you there, 
so radiantly delicate, so shiningly spir- 


ituelle 2” 
“Roast duck,” laughed the Sphinx, 
my spirituelle expressic 


“ 


n comes entire- 


ly of roast duck, believe me. 


I could almost believe her in that 
moment. 

Materialist yourself!” she retorted 
presently. “You will force me to turn 


metaphysician and expound to you the 
mysticism of gastronomy.” 


“The metaphysics of duck!” I inter- 
jected. 

“Precisely.” 

“Proceed, then,” said I, and was 


silent. 
“Well,” she began, “I am perfectly 
serious. It is you that are the materi- 
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alist, not I, for the reason that the fa- 
miliarity of the process of eating blinds 
you to its essentially mysterious nature; 
that process of transmutation, of gas- 
tronomic alchemy, by which food is 
changed into genius and beauty, and 
the kitchen seen to be the power house 
of the soul. After all, my gastronomic 
theory of the soul is merely 


the same my tery 





one side of 


1: 4 14 
which we see 11ius- 


trated every day on another side by the 
doctor and the chemist When we take 
a dose of medicine to tonic our nerve 
we don’t laugh skeptically, or « 1 

a tl icht to tl onder of op i- 
tion. Yet surely it is mystery itself that 
distillations from plants, and tinctures 
drawn trom tone hould hold for us 


keys of life and death, and exa 
depress our immortal spirits. Have you 
ever thought on the marvel that an al- 
most infinitesimal quality of certain 
juices distilled from innocent- 
faced meadow-flower, a mere dew 
of harmless looking liquid, can shatter 


our life out of us like a charge of dyna- 


some 





nite 

“A little more duck, m’m ?” intervened 
Dave. ™ 

‘The dynamics of duck,” I whispered 
gen lv. “Go on.” 

“Well ntinued the Sphinx, laugh- 
ine bravel the ¢ tion of food is ex- 
actly the in its nature < he opera- 
tion of 1 licin and f{ For 
SO n l | reason, n | es 1 


= 
= 























know that they do. The influence of 
wine again is a part of the same mys- 
terious process. Why should this Ru- 
desheimer affect us differently from this 
water? Any one unfamiliar with the dif- 
ference between wine and water would 
say it was absurd. But it is true for 
and if you admit the influence 
and the influence of various 


other foreign substances, animal, vege- 
table and mineral on the human organ- 
ism, in the form of medicines, stimu- 
lants, poisons and such like, you cannot 
logicall deny tl possible influence, 
iV, f di ‘ There fore I conter 1 once 
more that the harmony between us of 
which y ke is a music first com- 


kitchen, transferr« 
tation on the menu, and finally 
formed by us in a skillful duet of diges- 
tion. : 

“Again,” added the Sphinx hastily, 
as I was preparing to mal 
ment. 

“Again, you know that the intimate 
connection between supper and dreams 


ec some com- 





is a scientific fact. If supper prodt 
nightdreams, why shouldn’t lunch 
dinner produce daydre ‘Y 

“T surrender un tionally to that,” 





it notes in his 


mis helpless pieces of the game he 
pl ibs 
\ little 1 ( l 


iN 


4 


MEMORY 


| SEE you now smil 


Forgetful still of 


They think you theirs 


wn on all the rout, 


‘ 
old enraptured years. 


. but I can know no doubt— 


They have your smiles, but I have had your tears. 


REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN. 
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tonations tumbled tumultuously down 
the white-paved alley, and, gripping Mr. 
Wells, bound him, hand and foot, Lili- 
put like, and returned him captive to 
the lady. 

“Of course,” he 
ditionally. 


capitulated, uncon- 


President Wells, of the Twelfth Na- 
tional Bank, never speculated. If was 
a matter of much pride to him that the 
i presid nt 
substantial 


Twelfth National and _ its 
should enjoy in common a 
reputation for conservatism 
at once the envy and 
petitors. 

Nor did Mr. Well 
accepted sense of tha 
word. Even in the o 
neighbors “up State,” ignorant of the 
heights to which he should later attain, 
hailed him as “Josh,” it was generally 
conceded that his local operations par- 
took very little of the nature of specu- 
lation. 


ite 


Did he but buy the apple crop of a 
hard-pressed farmer, even. while 
June i 


sweet-scented 


breezes were 


‘e groan- 
which must be propped, lest 
fruit crush them. Hay, 


oats, corn, wheat, cattle, the vei bees 
of his native county, all throve if 
Joshua Well . 

tl ir \ l-b 


ents hast 
selves on his sid 
kine died 


ried his gains at formula nd as the 


latter were exact the former found in 


crease Mr. Wells found recognition 
and, with the coming of Mrs. J. Gran 
Vells, a real liking for the many finer 
manifestations of living 


atter of the opera box was. there- 
fore, rather 1 Wells’ mind 
when he reached his bank the following 
morning. It would have been a simple 
thing to have drawn his personal check 
for the few thousands needed and for- 


wich in Mr. 








warded this with his application for the 
box to the management which weighs 
applications so scrupulously. 

There were two objections, however, 
to this course. The first, that President 
Wells ever made haste slowly, and the 
second, that Mr. Wells had an invariable 
rule that current expenses should be met 
from current income—not from reserves. 
And, as Mrs. Wells had said, an opera 
box might well be reckoned as a matter 
of current expense. 

In the fover of the Lawyers’ Club, 
where he always S mn lunch, 
Mr. Wells met Ledyard Newton and 

istin, fellow directors with 
eral boards, and the three men 
table that they might lunch 


Lu 


\ustin was the senior mem- 
1 of big corporation lawvers 
and counsel to many railroads, including 
; ee nf 
the Colorado Central, of which Newton, 


10 was a man of wealth, performed 
the official functions of vice-president 
from the plea separating 
New York from Denver. The tl 1 


were among the heaviest 


sant ¢ 
iree mel 


stockholders 








of the road, and all were on the board 
of dir T 

rom the 1 ket nd its aimless o a 
tions the talk t d at last to the va 
rious properties in which all were inter 
ested. 

He s Col lo Central coming 
on?” \ n sked of Newton | 
haven't heard much of it of late.” 

“You keep your eye on our little Cen 
tral, Austin,” said Newto ho w 1 
crisp n, fond of 
ot lite Wont you s 
tock you ht | 





tween the conv 
box, sat up. 

“Finding 
ballast alone the line?” Austin de- 
led, laughing. 

“Not vet. That'll come later,” re- 
torted Newton, cheerfully. 
catching up to our traffic 
for gold.” 

“Traffic got a long start on you, I sup- 
pose,” said Austin. “I wish you’d catch 


nuggets mixed in 


“Too busy 
now to stop 
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it or run over it. Id get either divi- 
dends or legal fees then.”’ 

“You'll get the dividends first.” 

“That doesn’t sound speculative,” Mr. 
Wells interrupted the banter. 

“Tsn’t that like Wells, now?” asked 
Newton, nodding to Austin. “‘No specu- 
lation for him or the Twelfth National. 
But, really,” he added, “I’m serious in 
all this. Here, I'll send over to my office 
for the estimate of earnings they’ve just 
sent on from Denver.” 

“It’s just as I told you about the traf- 


fic,’ Newton went on, as the three 
ighted their cigars and settled back to 
await the messenger’s return. ‘‘Two big 


smelters have just been put in operation 
on the Midvale branch; our extension 
he Central Steel Company’s plant is 
returning us our share of business, and, 
, the new link of the Western 

—it meets us at Silver Citv— 
urning over a big volume of paying 
If our operating men can hold 
n expenses according stimate we 
1¢ re a two per cent. dividend 
t the meeting next month. It will be 
the first, but it oughtn't to be the last, 
with our small capitalization of $ 


to ¢ 





to deck 








call for onl $400.000, ¢ 1d the net earn 
for the last three months and esti 
for this and next month run away 
t t Het are the esti ates. You 
for yourselves Newton took 
( pers f the messenger and 
| ed them to Mr. Wells and Austin. 
| t e men scanned the figures for 
some n ites. Mir. Wells found the 
stub of a pencil in a pocket and covered 
he ni 1 card with a yu l of cipher 
ings. They probably conformed to his 
rm for he smiled softly. He passed 
( card to Austin 
What do v think of that he 
asked 
The lawver glanced at the last char- 
t 1 the card 


“Why, ‘40-++-15 on 2 per cent. div., 
he read aloud, sl “Ah, I see. Colo- 
rado’s at 4o now. You think it ought to 
go up fifteen points on the dividend ?” 
“And judicious assistance,” 
added Mr. Wells. ‘It would be justified 


some 
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in this instance, since thére are really to 
be dividends.” 

“And the assistance to come from a 
little pool of three, eh?’ commented 
Newton, nudging Mr. Wells gently. 





‘But it’s justifiable in this instance—and 
it’s not a speculation.” 

“Eh, what’s this?” added Newton, 
who had picked up the menu card. 
“Something you overlooked, Austin. 
O-P-E-R-A B-O-X—$25,000; opera 


box 
“Yes,” confessed Mr. Wells, laugh- 


“An opera box for the season and 


ing. 
a Tew 


“There go your profits,” 


accessories—gowns, etc. 
said New- 
t e WwW thus’—and he 
wrote, “Little Old New York,” and dit- 
toed the $25,000. 

“Now, Austin?” Newton pushed the 
card to the lawyer, who scribbled: ‘‘First 
catch your—ditto.” 


. © asa ’ 
Bird of ill-omen! 


‘XT: +1] 


ton. line will go 


Bi stormed Newton. 
“T’ll keep the card to shame you later.” 

But the stiff card missed the pocket 
and fluttered quietly to the floor, where 
it lay unseen. 


The pool was formed, and the check, 
which Mr. Wells might have sent quite 
simply to the opera house management, 
went to the pool’s manager, Austin, who 
seemed less likely to appear involved in 
the market nts of Colorado Cen- 
tral than Newton, its vice-president. Mr. 
Wells, of course, never managed pools. 
: rm as planned contained 
no complex details. The intention was 
to accumulate Colorado Central stock 

| 


movenie 





hs 1T\¢ 
The camp: 








and then to move it up, trading in and 
out on the way up, so that the entire line 
might be disposed of at an average ad 
vance er 40, ruling price, suff- 
cient to give the three members profits 
of $25,000 each. An average advance 


of five points on 20,000 shares would 
allow this profit after expenses. 

The operations in the market, includ- 
ing the necessary buying and selling of 
Centrai, were intrusted to 
Warren Hazlitt, of the Stock Exchange 
house of Hazlitt & Greene, through 
whom Austin usually traded. 

Hazlitt’s first move, with the full ap- 
proval of the little pool, was to put Col- 


Colorado 
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orado Central down a few points by ap- 
parent free selling, in order that his line 


of stock might be accu: 


40 as possible. 
little attention 


In 


The 


the 


it was not until it touc! 


ward swing that the 


at all animated. 


tered such free 
in l to ke 


order 
1] 
Cc ympelled 


ry] 5s Ss hi ry 
© 7 T +] 
as per! I 
a request 
the « ( tl 
7 
che 
leatl , 


Ad | | 
p ri 
Ha tt l 
I tl 14 
¢ ) 
; 
a 1 
\ | 


I 


nulated as near 
decline attracted 
dull market, and 
ied 44 on the up- 


ading in it became 


fere Hazlitt encoun- 
ling of the stock that 
it from cing he 


was I 
ral 
oni 
) 
dt 
} 
t 
{ 
+] } 
the be 
t 





lar: 


er p ial 
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) th 
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} 
Si 


Colorad 
laughed Barr. 
: 


“Either. 


“Good, 
, 1 


1 


thought last weet W hic 
1ares of Central at 42. 


“There it is,” said 


ock disgust. aa Said 
vs to you Way 


n 


» Centr: 


1 
| 


W 


1 


| 


Marshall, 





Ss ld 


or golf.” 
hat’s what 


} ,OOO 


with 
be 


Idn’t 


11 





( r 
\ 1 
1 
( | Vv 
’ 
if 
t 
t 
1 
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library belt—if Mr. Carnegie leaves.me those dividends really in sight? It seems 


room.” impossible that anyone knowing the 
l’s prospects, as you have detailed 























, aii — 7 ' them to me, would dare to fight us so 
1 . Ci) fi os Cil S e 99 
if C ' openly. 
ul tself life. Slowly cee i ' 
v9 moved Colorado You know Mr. Newton. You saw 
us i noved oiora ‘ ° 599 : 
p “d ms and ne the estimates he received ? Austin was 
l ir¢ r i@veCis, alld, Cilt set al ‘ ; ‘ ‘a ‘ ‘ 
TE rege nt th of plainly irritated. I think they count 
»\ ne ap] trenetl I 5 pc 
1 he ho ye for more than the swashbuckling play 
( I a . ‘-« - e “14 
; ’ ge their favorit of some stock jobber. If one of that ilk 
; > a Seis l i ~ ° 
yer f i chi s to set himself against us, well 
P Ra 1 i: sani and or" od. He'll deserve his unpitied 
, { X¢ said the broker, “of course 
P : ou right But under the conditions 
we ll ed mot! ind We just yout 
1 up « vast 1 s ft ino 
( act re a past t eeping 
I N il Ore Central up 
7 } 1 ‘ . 
; Don’t worry about funds, Hazlitt, 
a ( i 1 “Xr ; 

; ry. 4 14 ither sharply. You'll .get 
ck tO e 1 ri l C Ci > | : : 
r+] 1 t] 1? . I know I can count on 

soitly an meited ) pools opera mi . . 
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clang of big gong which marked tne clared 
nd was sweet music to Hazlitt “Ty ‘ 
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from Denver saying that the Brother- 
hood of Trainmen would meet there on 
Saturday to hour and wage 
grievances against the road. The stock 
fell sharply two points, to 45. 

Newton had received a similar dis- 
patch from the road’s headquarters, 
which contained more details. It was 
something of a shock to Austin and Mr. 
Wells, who, with Hazlitt, had foregath- 
ered to take measures to protect the 
pool’ s interests. 

“You can rely on 

t 

| 


discuss 


Meneely’s 


Sstate- 


men n, taking the dis- 
patch trom Ir Wells “He’s been the 
road’s 1 r for years. He knows his 


and 
been pro- 
York, he’s right. You 
president of the train- 


men as a father knows his children, 
when he says this trouble has 
noted from New 


see, he says the 


men’s association came on from Chicago 
on Tuesday and met the men’s repre- 
sentatives last night. One of the men 


who attended that meeting said he heard 
that Chicago and New York stock oper- 
ators would put up big money if the 
were brought about 
But, even worse than that, 
reports that Western Colo 
that if the strike is declared it cannot 
afford to anger its men by interchanging 
traffic with us at Gold City. You can 
easily imagine what that means to 
earnings.” 
1ould say the Western was almost 
suspiciously prompt in their natum,” 
said Mr. Wells, who had followed New- 
ton’s words closely. “When 


form Meneely of their intended course ?” 


Strixe 
Meneely 


yrado intimates 


our 


ulti1 


did they in- 


“That’s a fact—let's see. Newton 
scanned the telegram. ‘‘This was sent 
at ten this morning; the men met last 
night. Why, these Western people must 


have had an inspiration.” 

Newton drew the telegram 
his fingers in abstraction. 
watched him silently. 

“T’ve got it,” he broke out. ‘I’ve got 
it. It’s an insult to your combined in- 
telligence to tell you the truth. That 
Western ‘bn always been a stock-job- 
bing game, and one of its directors and 
big owners is the biggest stock jobber 
and the biggest ‘gentleman of the road’ 
in all the world—or Chicago.” 


through 
The others 


came three \ 
unison. 
sarr—none,” declared Newton. 
~~ and Hazlitt laughed— 
Mr. Wells smiled seriously 

“W ell? " he queried, and there was a 
wealth of me: aning in the intonation. 

That's. it,” assented Newton, 

again. “This little pool of ours is 
spreading nicely, isn’t it? And such a 
harmless little pool, too, it was. Just an 
opera box, a trip to Europe and a cozy 
joy-time in New York—that’s all it 
came into the wo! look 
at it—a young ocean, with the low 
black, rakish craft of Barr afloat on its 


bc ) ym.” 


“Batr, 


ices, in surpris- 
ing 


little 


grave 


and now 


“Er much stock do you ppo 
Barr has sold, Hazlitt asked Newton 
abruptly, of the broker. 

Hard to tell. Perhaps 30,000 res, 
The selling has been he lVvV. Probably 
all for his account. Il’e had to take 
20,000 § }; res more than Te S§ } Tey 

“Now, isn’t that pleasant?” Newton 
nodded mi oc inely to Mr. Wells and 
Austin. If a strike is declared, the 
stock will drop at least five points 


$150,000 presented with our con pli- 
ments to Barr. 


“How 


1 ° 
shares cost 


P ‘ 
mucn ec1ous 


litt ?’’ asked 





Newton 
again, 


They'll average 46 


very sott 





There we at 2) profits are tied 
up in 20,000 shares of stock bought at 
46%. Central closed to-night at 45, so 
we'l out ¢ t] $30 00 as it stands 


If we tried to sell ten shares it w« uld 
breaks | 
that we had hetter turn a little mor 


money in to Hazlitt so he can support 
Barr’s selling t ort . Til telegraph 
Meneely to-night for a full report on 


the situation. 
de cide 


When we get that we can 
whether we should abandon the 
movement at a loss or continue it at a 





possible—remotely possible—ga 

The othe assented to this range 
ment 

“You'll get my check in the morning, 
Hazlitt.” There was a notte of weari 


ness in Wells’ voice. 


“Mr. Barr, sir?” said the waiter. It 
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was noon of Friday, and in the Lawyers’ 
Club. 

Mr. Barr kept his eyes on the news- 
paper propped up against a carafe, but 
made a half circle with his busy fork in 
the waiter’s direction. 

“Thank you, sir,” said the waiter, 
reading permission in the maneuver. “I 
thought you might like to know, sir, 
that President Wells, of the Twelfth 
National Bank, has had this table every 
noon for five rain or shine, sir.” 

Mr. Barr’s glance flitted quickly from 
the print to the waiter’s eyes. It came 
back as quickly, however, and the little 
man nodded his acknowledgment of 
information. 

‘A curious man, sir, Mr. Wells. A\l- 
ways spoiling menu cards with his fig- 
ures, sir” expl ined the unsmiling 
waiter as the little man lox ked up again. 

“Worse than usual, sir, a few days 
when he lunched here with some 
friends. He quite used up the back, sir, 
and ran pied, the front to the dessert— 


years, 


the 


ago, 


that —_ be owing some to his friends, 
hough; they figured a bit, too. 

Mp kept it for a meemento—l’ve a 

weakness for meementos, sir. Vould 


” 
lf ~~ 


you care to,see it? It = 
xlded. The 


Perhaps the littl e man 
figure-b¢ spattere “(] card came out of the 
t of the waiter’s jacket and rested 
Bart's plate. He glanced 

on with 


pock 
beside iT, 
at it, perfunctorily, 
his ps ipe r 

He fiiished at last. He put the card 
in his coat pocket, negligently, and arose. 
The still unsmiling waiter pulled down 


and went 








the tails of the little man’s coat with his 
left hand and received a pees -backed 
certificate with his right —grac iously. 
“Thank you, sir,” he said ‘with the 
perfect composure of a well bred waiter 
Entering his private office, Barr 
crossed over to the busy ticker. The 


tape carried to him the news of the battle 
the floor of the Exchange. Big 
blocks of Colorado Central were coming 
out. sly their impact was beat- 


on 


Resistles 
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ing down the defenses of Hazlitt. Frac- 
tion by fraction the struggle was going 
against him. The stock, which had 
opened at 45, had been borne back to 
43% by the incessant assaults. The cold 
figures told Barr of the stormy scenes 


under way on the floor. 
He turned from the ticker with a 
smile. He swung himself up on the 


flat-topped desk and took from the 
pocket of his ulster the menu card. The 
silence of the room, as he read the mute 
record of three men’s and one woman’s 
hopes, was broken only by the clicking 
of the ticker, telling its ef} pic of battle in 
this quiet place. 

Five minutes passed. The little man 
turned half about and, still holding the 
card, picked up the desk ’phone. 

“The floor,’ he said, tersely, 
office central queried. 

“Willis,” he said, again, as the tele- 
phone boy on the floor of the Exchange 
a 

You, John?” he asked, as his part- 
ner’s voice came to him. “Stop selling 
Central. Tell Hazlitt to meet me at once 


as the 


up in the Luncheon Club of the Ex- 
change. I’m telegraphing Denver. 
“Correct. Good-by.” 
“Who is that funny little man, Grant, 


dear?” Mrs. Wells rested a shapely 
arm on the edge of the parterre box and 
pointed, discreetly, the lorgnette tip to- 
ward the orchestra seats. 

‘*He’s in the—one, two, three, four— 
fourth row—one, two, three, four, five 
—<sixth seat from the center aisle.’ 

Mr. Wells followed an imaginary line 
from the lorgnette tip. The line touched 
its goal. 





“Oh,” said Mr. Wells. ‘‘His name is 
3arr. He sometimes traffics Ay opera 
boxes, I believe.” 


“Ah,” said the lady, negligently, “I 
thought you knew him. He looked up 
here and smiled a moment ago.” 

“Did he?” said Mr. Wells. 


there’s De Reszke.” 


“Ah, 


ut 
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on polo, wa sa itter OF I wat = 
ine his friend with a look in his eyes of 
sympathy, curiosity, a certain impish- 
ness, and very evident amusement. 


The background upon which _ this 
more or less commonplace picture would 
have been painted in your mind’s eye 
certainly would have pleased you, as- 
suming again that you are a person who 
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why Teddy Russell itched him witl 


curios 
ity, a certain impishness, and very evi- 
dent amusement. 

“Are you often taken like that?’ 


a look in his eyes, of sympathy, 
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Archie McLeod blinked in a dazed 
way, as a man does who finds himself 
on earth, and not, as he had fondly im- 
agined, in heaven. 

“Taken like what?” he asked. 

Russell, the optimistic pessimist, 

chucl led again. 

“T suppose I should waste my breath, 
{ you something you already 

emark upon the 

habit you have lately de- 


vel | of taking your literature I 


upside 
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But continued the implacable 
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Russell but since last Tuesday, when 


the Babbler ran over to-stay from Al- 
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dershot, and took your place next to 
Effie at dinner, a gradual change has 
come over you, an imperceptible dark- 
ening. The kind of effect they work 
so well at the Lyceum before cardboard 
waves lash themselves in fury against 
plaster of Paris rocks, and King Lear 
plucks imitation daisies from the cracks 
in the stage.” 

Archie laughed again, 
more hollow than before. 





and it was 














“My delightful and _— stupendous 
idiot — ” 

Russell held u vlizir fi 

: \ ad he t Arc] 
t I 1 ts its mo 
betwee digt 1 ind 
. i t 4 i it ev I 
l lg ( ( no longer 
cl | \\ s the utter with 
Arcl and altl h with-cleverly a 
sumed plat { | Ve them the 
I 1 Arthurian reply, ‘Oh, he’s all 
right,’ every ie | s me with the 
same lool 1 look which plainly says, 

ou re { I 1 the son and heir 
is worried eived an imp tive 
con 1d tf t 1 his majesty in 
the nursery tl ; d ‘Teddy, Dad 
No. 1,’ h Lid h evident « ion 
has Archie, Dad No. 2, hurt himself?’ ’ 

Arcl didn’t laugh this time. He 
simply said 








at Archie 


one evebrow sli: , drawing the 
thumb and forefinger of his left hand 
up and down the bridge of his nose. 


These were the signs that he was about 
to d ive in ] is 1 il 
ly ’ I politel 1, ‘Archie, 

Dad No Z rt 1 +t ¢ but if 
you let l € | las 
the master o S 1e 
away, I'll tell tl 1 historv of 
Archie’s hurt. My son,’ I said 

Te you didn't uid Archie 

“All right, then, I didn’t Teddy 
was superbly placid Iy son,’ I said 

or not, just as you like—our mutual 
friend is in his present parlous state 


through a practical joke played 
him by a free-and-easy young ; 
man about your own size, who never 


upon 


gentle 
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wears anything to speak of except a 
quiver tied with pink ribbon, and who 
carries about, wherever le goes, a bow 
and plenty of arrows poisoned at the tip. 
Although he has been hovering about 
this neighborhood every day _ since 
Archie, Dad No. 2, came d Wi—€Spe- 
cially after the lights were lit—he has 
kept all his arrows in his quiver, and 
amused himself by merely poking 
Archie in the ribs with his bow. Of 
course, Archie felt queer every now and 


then—especially after the lights were lit 
but, not undet inding it, he went on 
I r } pp However, \ n,’ I said 
—or 1 old chap, just as you | 
‘on thetnieht the Babbl rrived from 
\ldersl tl ung ntle 1 about 
your own size saw his opportuni ty fora 
little sport; so he waited until Aunt 
Effie, in a new evening dress, was talk- 
ing like fun to the ¢ rrinning Babbler, 
and then went around the table until 1 


1 AT 4 


faced Archie, Dad No. 2, strung his 
sharpest arrow, took careful aim, and, 
with a peal of laughter, let fly at 
Archie’s immaculate shirt front. The ar- 
row quivered in the starch for a sec- 
ond, { sushed its way through, and went 
dea into the very plumb center of 
Archie’s big-sized heart.’ ” 

Archie’s face was very red, and 
Archie’s voice was loud. 

“What's all this beastly rot about, 
Teddy?” he said. 

“All this beastly rot, Archie, Dad No. 
2, old chap,” said Teddy Russell, “‘is 
that you are in love with my wife’s sis- 
ter, Effie, and that I wish you luck.” 

McLeod sprang to his feet. 

“Let me tell vou this!” he yelled. 
“Your young friend with the quiver only 
shot one arrow—the one he potted at 
ne. Now, it may be very good fun to 
watch a man beastly in love with a girl 
who deesn’t care a tuppenny cuss about 
him; but it isn’t any fun for the man, 
believe me.” 

Teddy arose also, and placed a sooth- 
ing hand on Archie’s agitated shoulder. 
“T know it isn’t, old man; I know it 
isn’t. But listen here. This is wisdom, 
for I know a thing or two. When a 


woman thinks a man is awfully in love 


with her, and that woman isn’t in love 


with any one else, all that man has got 
to do is to tell that woman he’s awfully 
in love with her, and she'll be so pleased 
with herself at having guessed the truth 
that she’ll straightway fall in love with 
him, and tell him so.” 
‘Do you think so?” There was a 
great eagerness in Archie’s voice. 
“I know it,” said Teddy. ‘Am I not 
a married man? Did I not-—— But 
that’s neither here nor there. So, 


Archie, all you’ve got to do—the Bab- 
bler’s not in the running—is to go at 
once to Effie, who’s in 1 1 no one; 
tell her 1 and without trying to 
find the 1 t rd, that you ador 

passionately adore, the very ground she 


We Iks Ofn— that’s always a S< afe tl in g to 
say-- and that she must be ready to 
: y the end of the month.” 

“T haven’t got the cheel ; aia 
Archie. ‘She’d only say: ‘Don’t talk 


Teddy chuckled. 

‘That’s precisely what she will say— 
irst. But then you must begin all 
over again from the beginning, with 





variations. You must throw in a few 
such phrases as ‘broken heart,’ ‘sending 
in your papers,’ ‘going to the dogs,’ 


‘ruined life,’ whereupon she’ll begin to 
take a keen interest in you, because her 
vanity will be awfully tickled. Then 
on you'll go, piling word upon word, 
appeal upon appeal, horror upon horror, 
until from mere interest she'll feel pity, 
from mere pity sympathy, from mere 
sympathy a feeling that she might do 
worse, and from a mere feeli ing that she 
might do worse a certain conviction that 
she couldn’t possibly do better. And 
then——-” Teddy stopped, amazed at 
his wisdom. 

“And then?” cried Archie. 

“And then,” said Teddy, gathering 
himself together, “you'll kiss her, and 
she’ll go and tell my wife, and cry a 
little, and you'll come and smoke a pipe 
with me while I laugh quite a lot, and 
—and there’s an end—or a beginning, 
but that’s neither here nor there. Now, 
then, Effie is in the drawing-room alone. 
Go and get it off your chest. In the 
meantime, I'll load your pipe.” 

Archie staggered, and grew pale. 


17 


| 
f 
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“My dear fellow, I couldn’t do it.” 

“My dear fellow”’—Teddy began to 
pull him toward the drawing-room— 
“vou must do it.” 

“My dear- fellow”’—all Archie’s 
streneth had left him—‘“I could no more 
do it than fly!” 

“My dear fellow’—Teddy still pulled 
—‘‘nobody wants or expects a man of 
your weight to do anything so flighty. 
But you must and shall do it.” 

With that he 


opened the drawing- 





room door, gave Archie an enormous 
shove, sent him staggering into the 
room, shut the door quicl nd locked 
it. 

Then he returned to |} bri And 
upon his fac s th mile of a man 
who kn 


Everybody in his time has, on ot 
ished with the w c 
his mind that he had never 
born. Some have wished it 
than once; in fact, if they had 
taken up the civil service or the turf as 
a profession, quite I E ti 
And most women spet 
of their lives in wisl 
been born. At least, t 
is pretty much the same 
Mel eod, Archie 
Archibald Colquhoun C 
Leod, with various letters 
sorts, was a man with a | 
the ridiculous and an even keener sense 
[ Now wo useful and 


necessary senses have not, 


special occasi mn, \ 
streneth of 
been 


more 


men 





mes. 








of humor. these t 

aS some peo- 

ple ignorantly suppose, any relation to 

each other. For a man with a sense of 

the ridiculous is just an ordinary person 

who can see with enjoyment the ab- 
1 4.29 


other people, 


while a man 
with a sense of humor is a person quite 
out of th almost, indeed, 
unique, who can see with enjoyment the 
absurdities of himself. 

Given simply these two Mc- 
Leod would have delighted in the posi- 
tion in which Teddy Russell had com- 
pulsorily placed him. He would have 
said to himself at once: 


surdities of 


ordinary, 


senses, 


“Gad, here I 
am in an absurd position. What a 
gorgeous ass I must be, to be sure!” 
But he was, unfortunately, cursed with 
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the additional sense of hating to do the 
wrong thing—a sense they breed and 
cultivate in the army; and, having that 
sense highly developed, he was only 
conscious of the fact that it was certainly 
the wrong thing for a man who loved a 
girl to be flung almost neck and crop, 
rumpled, disorganized, perhaps with his 
tie askew, into the room where that girl 
happened to be reading, or writing, or 
Any idiot who is or was or 
will be in the service will tell you that. 


Wherefore, 


sleet ine, 


notwithstanding the posses- 


sion of a keen sense of the ridiculous, 
and an even keener sense of humor, 
Archie NM{iclI_eod wished, for the first 
time in his life, with tl hole strength 
of his mind, that he had never been 
born 

And after that he began to look about 
him; and, having looked about him, 
somewhat sheepishly, as he knew, for 
some moments, he began to wish that 


he had not wished for the first time in 
his life, with the whole strength of his 
mind, that he had never been born, be- 
cause he couldn't see any Effie. 

She wasn't in the window seat curled 
up on the cushions, with the light run- 
ning its fingers through her exquisite 
hair, and leaving streaks of golden fire 
behind them. She wasn’t sitting on the 
cushion in the corner of the Dutch 
chimney, warming her almost ridicu- 
lously small shoes against the bars. She 
wasn't, as a matter of fact, anywhere to 
be seen. “Where on earth is she?” he 

himself, rapidly becoming 
“and why on earth isn’t she 
here?” Of course he knew well enough 
that he would never have had the pluck 
to propose to her if she had been in the 
room ; but, after all, you know, he would 
have liked to have had the opportunity 
of proposing to her, because, don’t you 
see, you never do know, do you? 

With superb self-control, and a large 
amount of disappointment, he moved 
farther into the room. The was 
drawn up to the fire. He would sit 
there, and think things over once again 

The sofa had its back to him. It was, 
he thought, a most le 





said to 


peey ish, 


sota 


uncomfortable, 
wretched sofa, one of those purely orna- 
mental sofas. Good heavens ! 
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He clutched at the back of it, with 
his face the color of the sun in a fog. 
An uncomfortable sofa! A wretched, 
ornamental sofa! By Jove! it was an 
adorable, an enviable sofa, the only sofa 
worth having in England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, Wales, India, or Australia; to say 
nothing of the merely foreign places. It 
was a sofa he would like to purchase 
from the Russells with every peyny he 
had, and travel with him wherever he 


i 
might go. 
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ht h his. brain evidentl 
nt ilently « itain 
By Jove!” he said, soft oftly for 
him, “you are a dream! I never saw 


any one like you before; and I'll bet a 


monkev I shall never see any one like 


you again. As a rule, I can no more 
talk to you than fly. I can only sit and 
look at you, and gasp. It’s a different 
story now that you can’t hear me, 
though. And yet it’s almost a 
pity you’re asleep, little woman, because 
I’m going to tell you something I shall 
never have the pluck to say again. .. . 
Good lor’! She’s moving! No, it’s all 
right. . . . I say, I’m in love with 
you from the soles of my feet to the thin 


spot on top « In Vv head. By gad! I’ve 
' 














said it. Oh, ho! h What’s 
a he b rw cers. oe ] with Ssup- 
pressed | ] tutely 
4] ’ 4 ~ . ‘ |! 
\ | ld let 
that Ba le ) d t! 
Y ( { | 1e, 
14] ; ti 
’ L « é L « rink: I 
can't pl | [ | ht of 
; mr 
the kid 1 thinks I’ve hu lf 
| 1\ f ! Why, it Ss 1 \ ho |] \ 
done all the dar e—\ you utter 
darlin However, littl n, don’t 
ou rt i shant ¢ | t! pluck 
to tell 1. Don't u it wouldn't 
I l I n’t tl nd of mar 
for 1 | a thou d mil But I 
she 1 just il to tell as you 
v know anything ab hat I do 
love you, Effi I do dear: I Jove, 
[ do! Darling! . 1) o |! 
Darling! Now I've id it t 
our tac ! \\ yuldn’t ou | in a tear- 
ful paddy if you could hear me, eh, 
what But tl not all I’m going to 
iy, now that yu it hear 
Sweetheart, will you 1 \ 
1 then anothet 1 t hap 
I 
ed. Effie « 1 | | sat 
) n. ( t Le 1, in 
tl at f 1 
will b » good as to throw another log 
on the fi < id d ) ¢ 1 ror 
yourself, we will di s th s to- 
~ One huge blush, and, looking lik 
notl r so much as a schoolboy discov- 


ered by the headmaster stealit 
apples, Archie McLeod stood staring, 
unable to move, dazed, humbled and 
utterly ashamed. 
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“You did know that I was asleep, 
I suppose?” asked Effie, a little sus- 
piciously. 

Archie could only nod, breathing 
hard. 

“T’m glad. But I may as well tell 
you at once that I wasn’t. I heard ev- 
ery word you said.” 

Clutching eagerly at the few words 
that seemed to be left to him, Archie 
gasped: 

“How can I—— What am I—— 
I’m most awfull * 


thor hly enjoyed 1 elf, because al- 











th« i not | 1 | it 
all 
\ igh perhaps ‘nicely’ is not 
quite the word. I mean, I have listened 
to quite a number of men who had the 
sa thing to and therefore I’m 
really a bit of a judge I willingly give 
the prize to you.” 
What pt D ul 
m — 
I l hed ag ’ 
| ean the | iz [or pt! ( 1 y 1 
were 1 ly quite refreshi 
ircl ( S \ h « 1 . 
tic spt to his ul held out 
both | ( Wari | 
Sta \ 1 are she said, 
ickl “Only don’t sit d 8a 
\ f up, and let me look at 
1. I haven’t really looked at you 
WI] ist | it 
t t ol } , 
| A re ¢ i 1 
| T . 1 must 
b ( le n ! d ta 
"Eq te said \rcl ie. “| mean, I’m 
not—| Oh, Miss Corbet, do let 
me go and drown myself.” 
But Effie was much too interested. 


a matter of fact, Cupid had just 
crept up, and was straddling the back 
of the sofa. One of his arrows was be- 
ing fitted to the bow. 

“Gray eyes, straight nose, a beautiful 


mustache’—she ran him over until he 
fancied he was dress fabric or new cur- 
tains—“very good teeth, a dear, firm 
chin.” Cupid touched her arm with 
his bow. “Why—why, Capt. McLeod, 
do you know that you are absolutely, in 
every respect, my—-my ideal of a man? 
. » +» No! Stay where you are, and 
let me think.” 

“Think hard, Miss Corbet, please!” 
cried Archie, breatl ; 

Neither of them heard a boyish burst 
of laughter. But Archie could see a de- 


lessly. 





cided change in Effie . softening, a 
nervousness, an uncertainty, a heigl 

l tend plucl t the 

. n ; me he 
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Whereupon, like a \ S¢ le man 
Archie McLeod bri his promise into 
a million little bits, and—— But the 


rest is neither here nor there. All that 
you need know is that Cu ul i 
Is at once, 
swung his bow over his bare, pink shoul- 
der, and crept on tiptoe through th 
keyhole. 

And here’s an end—or a beginning. 


dimpled hand on two hea 
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By Kate 


T was a chance through which I ob 
| tained the situation with the Gray 
sons at Old Oaks, 
for me, as it has proved, after all, for 
I lay it all to the happenings that night 
that I am married now, which is a hap- 
pier life than one has out to service, no 
matter how pleasant one’s lady is. 

Mac, he that is my husband now, had 
left his place as valet to Mr. Lloyd when 
he went for a cruise in his yacht, and 
Mac, not wishing to leave me, for the 
French market man was sweet on 
at the time, took a place at the Oakland 
Country Club, and I, needing a change 
of air and tired of the town, which is 
dull enough out of the season, was hop- 
ing for the position of housekeeper at 
the club, through Mac’s influence. It 
was then he wrote me that Mrs. Gray- 
son’s husband, who he had once worked 
for, had asked him if he | 
maid, for the French maid was going to 
leave, and there was a place all ready and 
waiting for me. 


and a lucky one 


me 


new of a good 


I went down to Oakland one rainy 
afternoon, and there was the trap to 
meet me, although it was only a few 
minutes’ walk from the station. It was 


isy to see from that and what the man 
who drove me up said, that this place 
would be the kind I was used to—just 
the master and the mistress, with four 
outside men, not counting the stable 
helpers, a butler, a second man, a house- 
keeper, a cook and two parlor maids, be- 
sides myself. 

There was a house party at Old Oaks, 
the name of the Graysons’ place, over 
the week-end, but they were all out when 
I got there, the housekeeper told me, 


eas\ 


GIFT FROM THE SEA 


Masterson 


except some men knocking balls around 
in the billiard The housekeeper, 
Mrs. Horan, a Scotchwoman, was a gra- 
for it isn't always so easy to 
keep maids in the country. 

She brought me up to my room, right 
off Mrs. Grayson’s dressing room, with 
electric lights and a white bed as nice 
as you please. She ordered me a cup of 
tea, for I had lunch in town, and when 
I’d washed my face and rested a bit and 
changed my dress brought me 
through the mistress’ rooms. 

One side of the dressing room was all 
mirror doors, and behind them hung the 
Then there was over a hundred 
Id, and I was 


room. 


is soul, 


cil 


she 


Lowns. 


toilet things in ivory and g 


thankful that I knew the use of every 
one of them. The only new thing to 
me was the electric stove for heating 
curling irons or pressing out a sash or a 
bit of lace, without. taking it dow 


It was the most beautiful place I'd 
been in, and I have 
pretty rooms, but these were more like a 
scene at a theater, with the great French 
windows looking out on a little balcony. 
there was the country, a 


ever seen some 


and for miles 


bit bleak, but beautiful, with the old 
trees, flecked with ice and snow, on each 
side of the carriage road leading to the 


house. 

Mrs. Grayson’s bedroom was done in 
delicate Nile green, the walls puffed out 
with silk, and the little sitting room was 
in n an odd taste for a lady’s 
rooms, which usually are in pink or blue. 
Green is more of a man’s color, and I 
mentioned this, but Mrs. Horan, the 
housekeeper, said it was my lady’s color, 
on account of her complexion, and that 
artists always put her in a green gown 


oss green, 
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when they painted her portraits, two of 
which I would see downstairs. 

She showed me a painting over the 
mantel in the master’s bedroom—a Ru- 
bens, she called it—which she said was 
as like the mistress as if it were her twin 
sister, although I couldn't see why, for 
the face was turned away, and, while 
I’ve grown used to these women in pic- 
tures with nothing on, this Rubens 
rather took my breath away, for it was 
so large and lifelike and pink as a baby 
that has had a bath that it frightened 
which French, 





you. The name, was 
meant, Mrs. Horan said, “A Gift from 
the Sea.” 

It was the body of a woman stretched 
out on the grayish-white sand—the face 
just turned, and the long, « wong Antes red 


hair, drenched and dripping, strung out 
in a great snarl from the head, with 
waves curling up green and foamy about 
the woman, shading like an emerald, and 
yet looking so like real water that you 
longed to touch it and make sure. 

We stood looking at the picture, and 
the master was in the room before we 


y1 
he 


knew it—a youngish-looking man, in a 
riding suit, with a hunting coat well be- 
coming his pale, haughty face, with eyes 
black as night and hair sleek and blue- 
black as the wing of a bird. He looked 
to me like a man you'd read of in a book, 
he was so handsom tes [ could see at 
a glance that he fed a temper, and as 
he stood looking at us, cross-like, as 
though we had no right to be there, I 
noticed a case of swords shining on the 


wall back of him, and then it came to me 
that he had French blood in 
him, and that was what made him so 





somehow 


black and_ fierce-looking, young as 
he was. 

Mrs. Horan brought me to Mrs. Gray- 
son, who had just come in—as beautiful 


a woman as I ever saw, not a day under 
thirty, but one of those who look better 
as a woman than they ever did as a girl. 
She had a lot of red hair and a laughing, 
rosy mouth, pink cheeks and eyes blue as 
china. It was her color and life that 
took you, and she was quite kind and 
amiable—nothing haughty or domineer- 
ing about her, but a lady who seemed 
quite sure of herself——a woman that en- 


joyed everything and liked pleasure and 
did not take things too seriously. 

She was a great contrast to her hus- 
band, with his proud, cold manner and 
his fiery eyes. He wasn’t the sort that’d 
bother me chucking me under the chin 
or trying to kiss me in the hall, I could 
see that. Nor was his wife one of those 
that would want me to pry out his af- 


fairs through his valet, as many 
ladies do. 
She asked for a dressing gown, and 


Mrs. Horan got one out, a beautiful 
white silk robe, and I helped her off 


with her riding habit and the little boots. 
She had a small foot, and she smiled 
when I said so, and curled her toes under 
the silk stocking, as a ch when 


ild does, 
[ put it on. I noticed the boot when she 
said she had them made in England, and 
saw the odd little star in the heel, which 
goes to shaw how everything that hap 
pened that night made its mark in my 
memory. 

I brushed out that wonderful hair of 
hers, and she had me ring the bell, and 
the butler himself brought up a silver 


tray with a little decanter and a glass. 
Then she took a cigarette out of a gold 
case and took a few whiffs of it in 


such a natural, unconcerned manner that 
I almost had to smile. 

When I took up Mrs. Grayson’s hand 
to polish off the nails with the chamois 
I saw the prettiest hand that I had ever 
he ld, and I did notice then, with a kind 
of chill, that this was the very hand in 
the picture—the Rt dimples at the 
base of each finger, and pink, rather than 
white, the nails almond-shaped and rosy, 
the wrist round and dimpled. 

Most women, you will notice, if you 
are around them much, have flat fingers, 
wrists and longer through one 
way than the other, but Mrs. Grayson’s 
were unusually round, and I think she 
knew she had a pretty hand, from 
the way she poised it as I polished it, 
for she must have seen my eyes on it. 

For some reason, I couldn’t tell you 
what, my heart went out to her 
as we sat there,-me on_ the low 


1 
wens 


waists, 


stool beside her, and I knew I 
had a good mistress, although I 
had only been a short hour in her 
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company. A bit impulsive she was, per- 
haps, and maybe frivolous and a mite 
vain, but not more than such a beautiful 
lady should be, with not a mean drop 
of blood in her body, I could swear 
to that. 

She put on a whit soft and 
shining like satin, only not so stiff, with 
a lace flounce worth a trailing 
off in the back—for I know good lace 
when I see it la string 


gFown, 
rortune 


. ; 
and she clasped 





of pearls around her neck and took up 
a {: r hj Faathear TY a ae 
a fan of wl feathers. Then ove 
hair I fastened a wreath of gloss 

leaves that ay Pe a 


Tt 1 
she 1 | ] 
7 t she \ | 
dic nt Cat \ l l 
lox r I nt 

1 { 


believe me 
gown hi b ( 
to cli to I 

C] 1-4 ] . 
be i I Sa { | 
in | 1 | . 
v t the that | { 
corridor ¢ if | 


miles 
Vv ( 

[ gathered up tl t 
tidy tl rooms, a little confu of 
course, as to the right places for 
thing in spite of what Irs. H in |! | 
shown me, and then | opened the win 


dows for to air 
wavs been accustomed to when 
goes down to dinner. 

[ heard an odd, moaning sound in the 
trees that frightened me; it was like the 
wind sighing, yet it couldn't be the wind, 


th on oa T tas 1 
the room, as I have | 
t 
. 


» lady 


for the trees were as still as death in the 
grounds, and then the music came up 
from downstairs. Yet still that queer 
sound kept on coming and going, roaring 
and dying away a bit like the thunder, 
but keeping on steady—and then I al- 
most laughed to think how stupid I was 
not to know that sound. For, of course, 
it was the sea. 
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: ‘ 
mi nt, I could see him look at her in 
a way that made my blood boil, for sh 
seemed to be afraid of h and I could 
see that she was not at all bewitched 
with him, as the other ladies had been 
and as most women were, for even Mrs. 
Grayson’s guests rather slighted the 


other men for the artist. 
On account of my liking for her and 
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what I knew about him, I found myself 
somehow keeping watch, although, as 
a rule, I never pry into the affairs of 
my people. 
Mr. Grayson was a splendid host, al- 
though a little formal in his manner, but 
anyone could see that he was not only very 
proud but very jealous of his wife, and 
the men paid great attention to her, as, 
indeed, gentlem are expected to when 
they visit in the country. 

They made no secret that ni 


islike tor De brouguere, al 
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spised the people about him because they 


above him. 
ticed first when Mr. Grayson 
cuests after dinner to 
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see the Rubens which hung in his room, 
It seemed that the conversation had 
turned to pictures during the dinner, and 
apparently De Brouguere had contra- 
dicted the value of the picture in some 
way, for I heard them laughing, as peo- 
ple will after dinner, as they stepped 
out of the lift to the corridor. 

De Brouguere loudly 
that the picture could be a genuine Ru- 
which I found after the 


of the artist, a friend of 


Was denying 


bens, was 


name 


haps, for he seemed to know all about 
him and his worl I gathered be- 
I t l electric 
l l rame 
) nd th sort 
I i | the near- 
I t n | ture and the 
terril 
Irs. Grayson st ly back 
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t | 5 ll ( \ 5 ft 
handle 
[he g s, when tl ot over their 
first shock, began to 1 r their ad- 
1 tic s people do at a picture, and 
tl was nt, but | sed in a 
| 1 for | ntly admired 
this | 
De B ere be to laugh loudly 
and ins oly as he peered at the can- 
vas in tl ( r, where the odd smear 
looked like a letter t no one could 
read but he wl r t 
An i 1 Rul h said 
painted sa t l 1 ninety 
l an ho | living 
by his « ’ no t florid 
tyle of 1 ‘g ed, I 
should sa not « from | or, I 
ild sa ( ) This artist, in- 
id of going to the 1 ie for his 
model, a living nan, who 


turned away her s to avoid 
recogniti n. 

“But the 
sight of the 
portray a dead woman’s body, 


artist, as he painted, lost 
fact that he was trying to 
and the 
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figure fairly pulsates with life. Look 
at the hair, the arm, the hand. And you 
thought it was genuine? Really?” 

“If it is not genuine, then it is all the 
more wonderful,” said Mr. Grayson, 
quietly ; “a genius must have painted it. 
Granted that he lost sight of his subject, 
he painted life more wonderfully than 
he knew. It is an unconscious expres- 
sion of art.” 

“It is a beautiful picture,” said one 
of the men; “‘it is innate with something 
—a living, breathing personality.” 

“Tt is, as you say, the life in the pic- 


ture that recommends it,” said De Brou- 
guere. “I should like to buy it and paint 
in the face that shoul hi id 


then call it a bathing | 
you ‘ten thousand 
Grayson.” 





The room had grown very still while 
De Brouguere spoke, for no one 
fail to hear something in his voice that 
fairly insulted the picture. Then this 
offer fairly took their breath away. 
Then, as they looked at the picture, it 
seemed to dawn upon them that the 
type was very like that of Mrs. Grayson, 
and, although no one spoke, it was in 
the air. Few of them had had as close 
a view of her hands as I had that night, 
the arm bare above the wrist and look- 
ing so like—so awfully like the arm of 
the woman in the picture, and which 
were, as the man said, entirely unlike 
the hand and arm of a dead body. 

I looked at her as she stood back there 
in the shadow, and I can't tell you just 
how it was that I seemed to recognize the 
truth then of what I knew later. Perhaps 
it was because I had seen her shoulder 
and her throat and her hair shining 
against her skin as I dressed her, but 
at all events I began to think hard about 
it, and her face was so drawn and her 
lips so white that if the others had once 
turned from the picture they would have 
noticed it. 

Mr. Grayson shook his head, half 
laughing, at De Brouguere’s offer, and 
the artist held up his finger as though 
to an auctioneer. 

“Twenty thousand,” he 
make it twenty thousand! 
cans like to sell. Come?” 


“aseicl 
could 


said; “T’ll 
You Ameri- 


Mr. Grayson smiled, but he looked 
like a man who had a whip in his hand 
and was holding himself in. 

“We Americans-always like.to make 
a profit,” he said. 

“Yes, but you Americans talk in dol- 
lars! I am talking guineas,” he said, 
tapping his waistcoat pocket, boastingly. 
“Twenty thousand guineas!” 

“Done!” said Mr. Grayson, quietly, 
while everyone in the room turned won- 
deringly to him, and De 
taken fairly aback, dropped his bravado 
and fumbled his waistcoat pockets. 

TP . , 


“Good ! he S uid recovering himself 


> - 
Brouguere, 





in an instant, and his eye swep: the room 
until it pierced the shadows and saw 
Mrs. Grayson’s white face against the 
curtain, as she turned hurriedly and led 
the way back to the hall, where they 


filed into the elevator. 

Then she 
sharply. 
betts !” 


stepped back and called me 


TY pee 0? of ait Tie ae 
Cibbetts ! she cried. lib- 


I hurried to her. Her face was 
ghastly. ‘‘Some rouge for my cheeks 
Tibbetts,” she said, “and some white 


cream from the flagon. I want you to 
rub it on my hands! They are so awfully 


red to-nig] ty” 


iii, 


It isn't as easy as you would think for 
to spoon at a house party or 
get a chance for a few words alone. 
Even the young folks, the girls and the 
unmarried men, have to wait for a dance 
that they can sit out, for, except on even- 
ings when there is something special 
going on, the guests must flock to 
gether. 

Like every other kind of social pl as- 
ure that I’ve observed in high life, it’s 
not what you wish to do that you can 
do, but what is considered the polite 
thing. I noticed, though, from my place 
on the corridor gallery that first night 
at Old Oaks that De Brouguere didn’t 
pay much attention to what good man- 
ners called for. 

After that view of the picture, and the 
mock of course, the master 
never meant the dicker to be in earnest— 
Mrs. Grayson had gone back to the 


a couple 


sale—for, 
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guests in the drawing room, but there 
was a change in the air. 

The master, whiter than ever, seemed 
to watch De Brouguere with eyes that 
had murder in them, and Mrs. Grayson 
looked as if she had seen a ghost. As 
for De Brouguere, he was more over- 
bearing than ever. He hung about Mrs. 
Grayson in a way that was very notice- 
able, and at the same time, if I may so 
If, he acted like a man that 
might be a little tipsy. 


1 
I 


express mys 


He talked loud. but when he was near 
my | he lows his vi , and, while 

( ( i what said he 

her | et s] 

ap l t I it hile th 
1 ‘ ( Tt 1? Ll} \ th 1¢ S\ il 1 
a ( \ tr n to control himself 

It seer 1 that the were all going 
over to the clubhouse later that night, as 


there was a dance there, and at ten 


o'clock mv lady came up \ ith the others, 
and they all separated and went to their 


rooms for wraps and carriage shoes to 


put on over their slippers. 





Mrs. Grayson was. I have told you how 
2 oke lw hen | first 


Now she 





nbling, with an 
| es, start 

ing at every sound. 
f went into the dressing room to get 


her salts, and I heard the master’s voice 


‘oom, and so I waited, for a 
ways call a girl wil 
" 

“You know that doe of an artist!” I] 
heard the master 1ot loud 
though he were going to scold her, but 
low and terribly 





red him. 

“That is why you asked him here.” 

“Now, don’t be absurd, Royal. You 
know that you suggested my asking |! 
here when we decided aboyt the picture! 
The man is a beast!” 

“Why didn’t you tell me that you 
knew him?” he said again, in that even, 
low voice of his, like a knife, it was 
so keen. 

“Because, when I knew him,” she 


aS she answe 


im 


- 


said, almost in a whisper, “his name was 
Cohen !” 

“What!” said the master, and it was 
like the snap of a whip. “Then you did 
know him?” 

“T did!’ I could hear her breathing 

nacho or a. i a | eee 
now—quick, panting-like. ‘““Now, Royal, 
I must ask you to defer all this until 
later. Our guests are waiting!” 








“You knew him in Paris ‘ 
In eighteen ninety 
His voice was terribly hoarse and 
choking now, and I did not hear her 
1S ! almost listened to hear a 
| x T had lived in plac where | 
t used to many a scene like this. I 


her cry out, sharp, as though he 











‘aught her arm, and then she call 
quite loud and distinct, as though she 
were calling for help: “Tibbetts! Tib- 
betts ! 

Tranin. She had half fallen across a 

os ‘ 1 } . l . 1 } . h _ | s+ 
Chair, as though he had fiung her there. 
He strode out of the room, and she 


motioned me to close the door behind 


him. Then she crept over and turned 
2 : “lie eh tae 
sts ,; | 


She took niy hand and beckoned me 
into the dressing room. My face must 
have told her that I had overheard, and 
Il handed her the smelling bottle, for I 
didn’t know what else to do. 

“Tibbetts,” she said, “I am going to 
trust you!” 

I pressed her hand. I little knew what 
was coming. 

“We are all going over to the club 
now,’ she said, very hurriedly. “The 
servants will be downstairs and the 
housekeeper is asl ep. When the house 


is still and the lights are lowered on this 


floor I want you to go softly into my 
husb: i om and cut the canvas from 





the frame in the picture over the 
mantel.” 

“Oh, madam, I wouldn’t dare,” 1] 
said, and no more I would, although I 
was sorry for her. 

“You must—you must,” she almost 
sobbed. “I will tell you why later! Be- 
lieve me, I shall reward you well; I'll 
pay you anything you like——” 

I drew up at this. “Thank you, 
ma’am,”’ I said, “but I do no dirty work 








86 
like that. I am a decent, honest girl, 
and——” 

She grasped my hands, crying now in 
earnest. 

“That’s it!” she said. “It is because 
you are decent and honest that you will 
save me. My happiness—my husband— 
my good name—my name—all depends 


on you! It must be done to-night! That 
+ 


picture must be destroyed! 








[ am afraid, my lady!” I said, crying, 
too. “I never did such a and if 
I was caught—I'd be sent to jail.” 

“You will t be « ht ] 
1l¢ e ( ) { e I when 
but t | | And 
sleet 1 are to t up f 
I 4 hen I r ¢ es 1n nd 
I I tt iC t n | 
“Why, that u fell asleep and heard 
no on 

Oh mv lac I 

Hide th cal somew! n 
your trunk—don’t trv to burn it Just 
hide it. Do tl r God's sal 








then he is going to p 
picture to be his 
What matters it 
[ said 
“Oh, you don't’ kn 
know !”’ she said. I) 


1 4 : 
that picture 


our wedding tour. | 
fancy to it, for 
him not to buy it, but 
He never suspected the truth! And that 
is what he will never forgive! I could 
have told him then, but I can 1 tell 
him now!” 
“Better that you should tell hi my 
lady, thar k me to do such a thing!’ 
“Ah, you don’t know him! I tell you 
he will kill me or himself—or this man! 


He is horribly jealous—and he will 
never forgive me! My God! You must 
destr« dV the horrible thing—before we 
return! If it is out of existence nothing 
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can be proved. There is a cipher signa- 
ture in the corner that shows under a 
glass——”’ 

She seemed to be wandering in her 
talk, as though she were crazy. “The 
scandal—the laughingstock that he will 
be made of at the clubs—in the papers,” 
she cried; ‘“‘but with this destroyed—at 
once, what matters it what this artist 
may say—what story he may tell? 
Money will buy him, but it will not buy 
my husband’s faith in me while that pic- 
ture stands in evidence!” 


‘You must hurry, my lad I said 
Phe lling you!’ 
will pr he 1, and 
he picked up my h S 1ki n. 
[ am too nervous lady | nt 
see why I should do such a thing! | 
I—] 
[y God, girl r't 1 st [ am 
t woman in that pictut nd this beast 
f ist, that I thoueg iay in the 
bottom of the Seine, is the man who 
painted it 





tion of « r out Mrs. ( n’s 
orders as to t picture, even if she 
sent me away in the morning, a 


things were now, she 


do that. 

Then, if I did try to cut the c 
f he frame, be sure to fall off 
the chair in the fire and wake the house 
up, for I’m not at all clever at any con- 
niving of any kind. 

So I fell off asleep at the fire, but 
woke with a start to hear a step in the 


anvas 
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master’s room, soft, like the step of a 
burglar. I don’t know why I didn’t 
scream, except that I thought it might 
be my lady come back for something, but 
I stood up and turned on the electric 
lights, and there stood—of all people 
—Mac! 

He had a coat on over his livery—a 
long one, and a golf cap pulled down 
over his eyes, and he beckoned me to be 
quiet. I was mad enough at first, for 
I thou; 


tht he hi come over to see me, 





lot bac m me, but I reminded him 
that if anvone was hurt and he was 
mixed up in it he’d probably get in 
trouble; but he gave me a wink, and 


said: 


“The fact is, Mr. Grayson isn’t going 
to fight with him at all! He’s got too 
much of an advantage, for he’s a famous 
swordsman; but, I’ll tell you what he is 
going to do when he gets the foreigner 
out there in the path in the woods. He’s 
going to horsewhip him, and I’ve got 
to go back when he’s through with him 
and pack the man off on an early train.” 

Then Mac selected a fine new whip 
from the rack on the wall and felt the 


thong between his hands and snapped 





it in the air, as though he enjoyed the 
id » getting it, although | 
\ t 1 ia ing’ all al t 
\ " t S 
| t | 1¢ 
t he 
( They’ he of th l, 
but tl tl it’s < id he told 
me to get this whip, i I alone’k1 
what will happen.” 
I ry alo then,” s I but I 
W [ kne ] | vas taking 
that 1oke, po¢ ( 
s no ht ( cool 
S 4 “and I wisl vd go in 
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I t then that if she had 
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mig lOW 

pl \ ) = ot 
Ce it get 
in | ryon¢ but 
their husbands, vou’ll always notice that. 


It was so still after I left Mac in the 
master’s room that I could hear the big 
clock out in the hall ticking away, and 
now and then that far-off roar of 
the ocean, that at night sounded 
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louder than in the daytime. Then 
I heard a little zip—zip, and I 
knew that Mac’s knife was going 
through the canvas and the pink 
lady and the green sea and all. And 


when I thought of the empty frame and 
what might happen when they came 
home it made me shake. 

I didn’t dare look up, but Mac was 
buttoning his coat when he opened the 
door and whistling under his breath, and 
I knew he had it, for he was white, in 
spite of his whistling—like a man going 
through a dark wood afraid of his 
shadow. 

“Good-night, Jenny,” he said, and at 
that I began to cry. 

“TI dread to be alone here,” I 
such goings on! It’s a fine house you’ve 
got me a place in.” 

fe laughed low, with one arm around 
me. “I'll have money enough to buy you 
a house of your own after to-night,” 
he said. 

Rd ves do you mean?” I said. “You're 
not going to murder anyone for mone} 
are you, y poems MacDonald ?” 

“No—I'm going to make a little bon- 
fire over on the rocks and scatter the 
ashes in the sea in about an hour,” he 
said. “It’s a queer fancy, isn’t it?” 

“Tt’s a fool fancy, to my thinking,” | 
said; ‘“‘almost as silly e duel.” 

But there isn’t to be any duel, don't 
you understand? It’s only a bluff to get 
the Frenchman out of reach of the club 
and the women, and give him as fine a 
thrashing as ever a man des ed that 
insulted a lady,” said he. 

“Perhaps there'll be no bonfire on the 
cliffs, either,” I said. “Fancy you rid- 
ing two miles across the country in the 
dead of 1 light with that under your coat. 
Don’t be foolish!” 

“Tt might happen in the furnace in the 
club cellar,” said he, with a queer wink, 
and he went out on tiptoe, with his 
finger to his lips. Through the window 
I could just see his dark shadow as he 
went along on the frozen grass, not 
daring to step on the gravel for fear of 
rousing the dogs. His horse he had tied 
down the road, and I shivered with the 


said; 
[ai 


1 
ab 


ac 7 
as tl 


fear that he might be shot in the dark- 
ness for a robber. 

Then I dozed again, and it was well 
into the morning when I heard the 
wheels on the road and turned on the 
lights and put logs on the fire. They 
trooped through the hall and up the 
stairs, for the lift man had gone to bed— 
and lucky he had, for Mac, and they 
were singing bits of song and humming 
and joking together as they said good- 
night in the corridor. I listened for the 
voice of De Brouguere, but I couldn't 
hear it, and, whatever excuse had been 


made, they didn’t seem to miss him 
much. 

Then the master came in with Mrs. 
Grayson. She gave one look up at the 


mpty trame 

on the floor. 
loosened her 
water on her 
breathe hard, 
to cry. 


and toppled over in a faint 
He picked her up, and I 
gown and we sprinkled 
face, and she began to 
as though she were going 
look once at the empty 
frame on the wall, but walked into his 
room and took from the pocket of his 
Sea coat a broken-up bundle of leather 
and silver and pitched it into the fire. 
It was the whip that Mac had taken 
away two hours before, and it looked 
as though it had dore good work, judg- 
ing by its condition. 

He shut his door without saying good- 
night, and I undressed my lady and put 
her in a white dressing gx wn, and 
pered to her about Mac’s coming 
taking away the picture by the 
and about the horsewhipping 


whis- 
and 
master’s 
orde tT, 

and all. 

She listened to me with her big blue 
eves opened wide and delighted with 
the surprise of the thing ] told her. In 
spite of all the novels ladies read, they 
never expect their husbands to be noble 
like the heroes in the books and plays, 
for they know them so well, and I cot o— 
see that she worshiped him for lat 
he had done. 

She left me standing there with the 
brush in my hand and crept over to the 
door of the master’s room and turned 
the knob softly. 


Ss 
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By Alice 


(Raimund Dale to Fred 


ricka Waldon.) 
October t1oth. 
EAR FREDERICKA: Or ought 
I to say Miss Waldon, now that 
are grown up and I no 
longer twice your age? I had counted 
on being at the dock to meet you and 
discover what a certain young lady does 
with a yard of golden hair which used 
to be braided down hér back when I 
saw her last. It was, indeed, the very 
last thing I could distinguish when you 
sailed five years ago—a streak of gold 
against your long, blue ulster. As it is, 
I can only send you this note, for my 
sister is very ill with typhoid fever and 
I cannot leave her even for a day. The 
house is full of trained nurses and 


you 


young doctors, and every moment is 
critical, or else I would not let your 
father’s daughter arrive unwelcomed. 


Your sincere friend, 


RAIMUND DALE. 


IT. 


(Fredericka Waldon to Raimund Dale.) 
I2th. 
Dear Mr. Date: I was just writ- 
ing to you when vour letter came. I 
am so very sorry to hear of your sister’s 
illness—very sorry, too, not to see you, 
for I have something to tell you. I 
think it only right to let you know, as 
my guardian, or trustee, or whatever is 
your right title by my father’s will, that 
I am thinking of. engaging myself to 
Mr. Anthony Aikins. Mr. Aikins was 
with us in Switzerland a great deal last 
summer, and, with Cousin Lillian’s con- 


October 


Duer 


Miller 


sent, crossed on the same steamer that 

we did. 

You will probably assume that when 
see 








I say thinking it over I mean I 
have al ly ided to marry him, but 
this is not fact. I am taking a 


month to make up my mind. I need 
not tell you how much, at such a crisis, 
I miss my father, nor how grateful I 
hould be for advice from some one 
whose judgment he respected as he did 
yours. 
Cousin Lillian joins me 
gards. Believe me, 
Sincerely yours 


FREDE 


in kindest re- 


RICKA WALDON. 


II. ¢ 
(Raimund Dale to Fredericka Waldon.) 
October 13th. 
Dear FrepERICKA: Thank you for 
letting me know your intentions, and 
also for the friendly tone of your letter. 
I was afraid that, like snakes and 
schoolmasters, guardians were the nat- 
ural enemies of mankind. It was an 
immense relief to find there was noth- 
ing hostile in your attitude. 
though I am not much of a be- 
liever in living by rule, there is one 
rule I have never had any occasion to 


Now, 


break, and that is not to give advice 
about love affairs; it serves no purpose 
but to furnish conversation to the 
lovers. But this case is different. 


Whatever you ask you must have, even 
though it costs me } friendship. 
Therefore, I should at once go into my 
inner consciousness and produce the 
best wisdom of forty years if I knew 
anything about the facts. Unfortu- 
nately, you see, I don’t. I don’t know 


your 
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Mr. Aikins; I don’t even know you. I I have not very often seen it, and, 
knew the sweet, subtle, reserved little though I should approve the most im- 
person that you were at fifteen, but how prudent of love-matches, I should op- 
can I tell what five years of Europe has pose the most suitable without , love. 
- of you? Nor do I know any of Ve hear a great deal of marriage be- 
ircumstances; nor even the senti- ing a leap in the dark, and so it un- 
f the parties concerned. Sup- doubtedly is, if you do not carry your 
then, I write to Mr. Aikins and own lantern. Certainly you will need 
to come and spend a day or it, for the way is long and stony, and 
with me. He won't be inconven- you would be surprised to know the 
the trained nurses,and,though number of people who wish they had 











Hh 





be able to see much of him never set out on it. The few who do 
ner tin [ can put a hole not wi those who love each 
stable full of he s, in want of exer- other, { terns, to continue the 
cise, at his di | This 1 be a_ simil hereas all cheap imi- 
tep toward giving an opinion. tations go out at the first gust of wind. 


In the meantime I have some general I have never before been called on to 





| fs on the subject which I offer for d ( views on this subject, and 
vou considerat n. 1 ely it is not an easv thine to d , sO you 


[hat marriage is the most serious must excuse my didactic style. I think 
thing that ean happen to an or ve about represents my opin- 


n 
woman, with the exception of falling 


in love; that falling in love is serious 


for many reasot1 


may judge that 


From this you 
truly love this young man, you 
have my sincere support, al- 


} 





1e of which is the 
f self-revelation, though, by the way, it was only advice 
f that you invited. If all -that I have 
written is of no use at all to you, put 
it in the fire, and oblige me by thinking 


no more about it. 











Sincerely yours 


RAIMUND DALE, 











I of this 1 a IV. 
when your 1 ively or by 
trainine, cries out for the thing which (Raimund Dale to A y Aikins.) 
Lf to | 1 gets it October 14th. 
hy, then that rare and beauti- [y DrarR 2. AI liss Wal- 
ful thin n enduri ] On the don writes that a1 t between 
hand, when it « out for some- you is under consi n. Her ther 
t ¢ valuel or actually h ful, vet was one of my best ds, and not 
S l t] s it must only have I her \ ( h at 
I Ils | rt | } i Tat S ] | m 
in le , h the wr citi pia. ] F ' ine 1 , t her 
: i y i S p! r 
and yet, not t e had it at all ld words, if she 1 ies hout 1 n- 
l Therefore, I believe that if sent, I am empowered to withhold her 
people are really in 1 sely or u fortune until she is t t ht Chis 
\ ] the 1 » bett than to | er I am not vou may easily im- 
- ¢ eac] ot] t Ch 1 h ) cc ¢ eager to xe is 1 l 1 d, 
tl eet tl \ valuabl have | anticipation of ever doing 
than that the t other. so, and I may tell you in confidence that 





But the important part of this opin- Miss Waldon would have to contem- 
ion is that “If,’ for though I am a_ plate an unusually imprudent marriage 
great believer in love, I have to own’ before I would forbid the bans. 
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thought, however, you would wish to 
know the exact facts and would also 
better understand my connection with 
her affairs. 

I am detained here by the illness of 
my sister, but I should be very glad if 
you would come and spend a few days 
with me toward the end of the week, as 
may best suit your convenience, for | 
should like to have a talk with you be- 
fore the matter goes any further. 

Truly yours, 


RAI ND DALE. 


Dear Mr. Date: Thank you so 
much for vour letter—certainh 
most interesting I ever read. (1 should 
be ashamed to tell vou how many time 


I had read it.) It was not at all what 








please. This comes from having a cold 
nature, but what can I do to alter it? 
I cannot tell you how unhappy it makes 
me to fail those who love me, but since 
I can’t love them as they wish, don’t 
you think I ought to give the things I 
can—affection, sympathy and _ atten- 
tion? This is my opinion. I am con- 
vinced that I feel more for Anthony 
Aikins than I shall ever feel for any 
other man, and I know that I want to 


make up to him for his misfortune in 


falling in love with such a person as 
myself. 

t 3 ‘ ] ] fv to s' t acl 
j | t ct 1 I do wi 1 
\ 1 Id not put you 
( t } | 1 fond of 





hay 1 lil him 
I | ) s 1) iS ¢ no well 
Gratetu S, 
FREDERICKA WALDO 
I } t] ( s not sound too evgo- 
1 1 1 
( but I ] | n obli d to come 
| e ¢ ions al it m ell iS 
1 l ter | my t 
f i ¢ . 4 1 101 
‘ ’ 
nt l r ) vy. nm tact no nas 
— 11 nt nan 
ever ki 1 well, except papa—all 
make € y the ame con 1T. 
(Raimund Dal Fred ka Waldon.) 
Yetol ott, 
Wctob 17th. 
D ickA: Perhaps on tl 
wl ) ioht t 1 re 
I 7 7 1 ) 
ave fal] as 
1 
’ t ) 
( 
‘ ‘ 
¢ lh c no 
7 7 ] in 17 
( 
{ | ‘ | er 
1 
: { wOI1 
‘Lt ee 
1 nothing aT ) 
» 4 1 ; 
I e as to meet the right man just 
1 
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Yet, on the other hand, it would be 
hard to go through life with nothing, 
when you might have had a very satis- 
factory second-best. As a matter of 
fact, I rather doubt whether you are 
entirely right in your estimate of your- 
self. You may have grown into a cold- 
hearted woman, but that is not the kind 
of little girl that you were. You had as 
strong, deep feelings as any woman 
could ask for, only nature had very 
thoughtfully gifted you with an un- 
usual amount of reserve. For my part 
I do not attach too much weight to the 
assertions of your cousin and your 

1 friends. y your own showing 
your father, who knew you best, and 
was, besides, much the most important 
of all the people you cite, never found 
you unsatisfactory. For my part, if I 
were the man involved I should prefer 
to think that you had saved your emo- 
tion for me, and had not dissipated it 
among them. However, Aikins is com- 
ing to-morrow. and, perhaps, then I 
shall be able to throw more light on the 
subject. Sincerely yours, 

RAIMUND DALE. 


1D 
b> \ 


(Anthony Aikins to Fredericka Waldon.) 


Di 


AR LITTLE FRE! 
you al 





to summon up my courage to meet your 
guardian, who turned out to be a much 


less formidabl 


posed. He does not look more than 
forty, and is the best built man, bar 
none, I ever saw. He met me at the 
station with a tandem, and offered to 
let me drive, s: o he understood | 
was fond of horses. He has the best. I 
did pretty well considering, but I ran 
into the gate post. No damage done, 
and he was very good-natured about it. 

He thinks the world of you, and 
showed me a picture of you at fifteen, 
which is the loveliest thing I ever saw. 
I asked him to give it to me, but he said 
he wold see me furthgr first, or words 
to that effect. We did not get down to 
business last night, but had a capital 


V1 


dinner and were as friendly as you could 
wish. 

This morning I rode over to the 
Tracys. They were very much inter- 
ested in Mr. Dale. It seems he is 
thought something of “A deevil with 
the women.” They said every unmar- 
ried woman in the county had had a 
try at him without success. 

This afternoon he and I are going to 
ride together, and I hope to be able to 
put it to him that he ought to approve 
of me. By the way, why did you never 


tell me that he could hold up your 


money if you married without his con- 
sent? ‘It was hot a very agreeable fact 
to learn from him first. No matter, 
darling ; even if he don’t like me, we can 


get along, if only you will think you 
like me enough to try. 
Your devoted 
ANTHONY. 


VIII. 
(Fredericka Waldon to Raimund Dale.) 
October 2ist. 
Dear Mr. Date: I am surprised to 
hear from Mr. Aikins that you have 
told him that you have the power to 
withhold my money in case of my mar- 
rying without your consent. Of course, 
I had no knowledge of this when I 
wrote to you so frankly, and I must ad- 
mit I feel as if you had ol 


confidence under something very like 


$4 a , 
tained my 


false pretenses. I should never have 
approached you as a friend, if I had 
had any idea that you were ‘iolding this 


blunderbuss over my head. The idea 
> e . 1 
ag 5 | 


of force in any form has always been 
extremely repulsive to me. In this 
case, however, it has served to show 
me my own mind, and I have .decided 
to marry Mr. Aikins, whether or not 
he is so fortunate as to meet with your 
approval. I remain, 


[Truly yours, 

FREDERICKA WALDON. 
should be glad if you could give me 
any idea of my father’s reason for mak- 
ing such an extraordinary provision. 
have roc mentioned my decision to 
Mr. Aikins, as yet, and I must ask you 
not to do so, either. 


— 


_ 
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tx. 
(Raimund Dale to Fredericka Waldon.) 


October 23d. 

DEAR, CoLpD, IMMOVABLE YOUNG PER- 
son: I have just received a letter 
which, if I did not know better, I 
should say expressed a good deal of 
emotion. I hasten to justify myself. 

I did not tell you of your father’s 
arrangements because I knew enough 
of your delightful sex to know it would 
annoy you exactly as it did; because, 
also, I never had any intention of exer- 
cising my prerogative. I did tell Aikins 

1 


because men are not so sensitive, an 
like to know fact Besides, it was 1 
only excuse for interfering in his af- 
fairs 

I have no knowledge 


whatsoever as 
to why your father made the will he 
did. nor, if I had suspicions, should | 
confide them to anyone. 

I note that you have not informed 
Mr. Aikins of your decision, and should 
have gathered as much from the look of 
anxiety with which he watched me read 
and pocket your letter this morning. 

And now, since you have decided on 
so absolutely unexceptionable a person 

Anthony, my office practically 
and I bid farewell to the little 


17 


as your 


ceases, 


girl who, I used to think, was the only 

sat ie aaa eee m e 
member of the sex who cot ever sefi- 
ously disturb mv peace of mind. 


\lways sincerely yours, 


RAIMUND DALE 
X. 
(Fredericka W n to I 1und Dale.) 
October 24th. 
Dear Mr. Date: I suppose I ought 
to apologize for my violent letter, but 


I think an apology is in order from you, 
too, for writing me a letter which not 
only made me very uncomfortable, but 
which, I am tempted to think, was in- 
tended to do so. It was quite the most 
disagreeable letter I ever received from 
anyone. Its whole tone was, to use 
your own word, hostile. Because I lost 
my temper is no reason why some one 
who pretends to be my friend should 
throw me _ over. without another 
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thought. These are merely general ob- 
jections. I have more particular ones. 


I don’t like your concealing things 
from me, and classing me with all other 
women as apt to be annoyed by facts. 
Please understand that it was not so 
much the fact as the mystery that an- 
noyed me. I hope this is quite plain. 
[ don’t like your treating Anthony as 
my superior, and telling him things you 
thought best to hide from me. Well, 
you see what the consequence of that is. 
Then you don’t seem to understand 
that if my father’s will was your excuse 
for interfering with Anthony’s affairs, 
it was also your excuse for interfering 


Of course vou meant to irritate me 


when you admit having suspicions 
which you won't repeat as to why papa 
‘made such a will. Why won’t you tell 
them to me? TI believe you conceal 


things from mere love of mystery. 


What do vou mean by calling An- 
thony unexceptionable? “Do you dis- 
lil him: 1) er this candid \ 

\s for the last few iines of your let- 
ter, | am not ashamed to say they were 
bv far the st important thing in it, 
and you knew it, and put it in at the 

3n purpos It may be very clever 
ible to make a person feel as dis- 
las you have made me, but under 
rcumstances, I can’t say I think it 
kind. 
Truly your 
i RI RICKA \\ ALI \ 
XI 
\ Ail to Fredericka Dale.) 
October 24th. 


DEAREST FREDDI Of course it is 


you think 


none of my business, but do 


t is necessary to write Mr. Dale every 
dav when you have not sent me a line 
since I have been here? Considering 
all things, it is rather trying to see a 
letter from you beside his plate every 
morning at breakfast. To-day he came 
down looking as glum as could be, and 
as soon as he had read your letter he 


cheered up and was in the best imagi- 
nable spirits. I must say I think it would 
be polite of him to mention how you 
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are, instead of putting them away in his like her future husband. Nevertheless, 
pocketbook as if I did not know your since you ask it, I will answer. Why, 
writing when I saw it. not particularly. I think him all that I 
You may be interested to know that said above. I repeat, he is an unex- 
there is a young i woman who ceptionable young man, but to me, not 
rides over here every to ask about a stimulating companion. Besides, there 
Miss Dale, of cou ut it is not very is a natural antagonism between us, 
hard to see how she feels when she only which if | were younger I should call by 
sees the nurse or the doctor as often a more significant name. I am ashamed 
happens. Of course, there is no harm isfaction I derive from 
in it, but I must say this is not the sort to your handwr 
of n I should have lected to be x 4 letters ad 1 to me ind 
gus I la I I had bee vi ked ‘ O 10r a 
pictur s 1 
\ NY \ T t TY 
XII 5 
l ii | 
) v 
() ber 26t} ti ) 
D ] \ I natu I ( I I 
di had so failed < , 
to | you. I will do my best to Cher ( ricka, | 
answer your fier ration a J I ed, 1 nov mi 
cul t is set up 1 on 1 S that | in 
wi ible. I shall not take up 1 ‘ s f g 
ae obje Ss, | z | 
th: 1 does not e> i 
pl \ of that t 
st: ca was not I ‘ 
los rt but ( e anothe1 | ‘ 
sti t let ( 
f de n 4 
I t tyin 
you t! or % I s of 
your ¢ ! 
ee ; s — oe ae 
y to | ] t { 
ter red r su l. You « 
] i eV i t 
( 
° 
i 
, ; 
( I « 
] 
t | S 
( t ul ( 
f | ‘ 
lial ( I 
| 1 be by 1 we dt wit 











then 
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plicity. After all, even the most sophis- 
ticated admits that a woman concen- 


trated in her husband and her children 
is the happiest 


sister is now so much better that 


I could easily run on to New York fora 








day or tw but I am afraid we have 
to discuss anv long Besides 
is leaving to-morrow, and after 

1 let him know your de n 1 will 
not have much pare time on you! 
han 

\\ you every happiness, I am, 

I I LE 

(f lerick Waldon | ] ) 

se Ti ) 

1) I 1) C sé SUI ¢ if 
yol 1 V ¢ Oo! ] l rl g 
Antl 3111 that | er felt less inc ied 
to it than a I ne yt 
d » | thinl 1 pal rly 





[ i 
: ‘ 
1 1 < “ 
) } ( ) t it iS 
too i l tO marry 
\ F at 
x 
i V 
% 
\ 
1 | ae | 1 
\\ ! n. ) 
() I don 
( ) 
2d 
r ] 1 %% 1 4 1 1 
rt “9 ] P| 

lett Wi ‘ ad eve tel 1 S } 

t 11 re itis ) 

1 

( Ej ( on here, if on tor 


{ 1k if I could talk to u it woul 
be different. It seems that you don’t 
have some 





care to see me unless you 


thing to discuss, but I don’t feel that 
way. This is my only excuse—that I 
want very much to see you. 

I know you are going to write back 
that you won’t come, and if you do, I 
give you fair warning, I shall cry. 


rs W. 





(Telegram from imund Dale to Fred- 
ericka Waldon.) 
Shall dine with you this evening, un- 


less I hear to the contrary. 


N ven | er 

My Dear AntHony: Althoug 
month I asked for will not be over un- 
til next week, I think it fairer to tell you 
at my decision is made, and 


that I find I cannot marry you. I am 
: 
t 





sure that love is necessary to any sort 
of marriage, and the iness I feel 
for you is not enough. It would be 
t rreat a risk to take, for it wouid be 





st as dreadful for me as for you, if 








( [ should fall in love, as I am 
sure ¢ n is ¢ ipal le of doing. 
In i | ao no ] 

( to ttle 
] ( re 
l 1 I 
| | the oO! Pp e to 
} l { 1 the matter 
‘ that you I should 
1 : le thing 
1 a 1 \nth \ | I el 
1 } ( 1 sav tnat ul 
( 1 have 
| t it ring, but 
it is q ¢ me to ¢g1 yu 
ny ¢ 1eT now Or ;¢ 1 time, 
Aly S icerely yours, 


(Fredericka Waldon to Raimund Dale.) 
December 14th. 
DEAREST | MEN, DEAR RAIMUND: 
What is the solid ground? I have 
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ceased to touch it. Air has become my 
natural element. Two inches of day- 
light may be seen, I am sure, between 
my feet and mother earth by any dis- 
cerning observer. The object of this 
letter is not to tell you that I adore you; 
I made that only too plain yesterday, 
I’m afraid, but to ask you whether we 
ought not to tell Anthony? Yet how 
can I tell him without mentioning how 


hideous a mistake it would have been 
for me to marry him? Only think but 
for the merest chance I might have. 
Or wasn’t it chance at all, but your ewn 
desperate diplomacy? I know what you 
will say—that you will tell me when we 
are married, but you need not trouble 
yourself, because I know. 
Your abject, pitiable 
I'REDERICKA. 


x 


WITHOUT AND WITHIN 


W ‘fs IR ; a a he 


spring in my heart; 


1d Sp 1 
Snow-flakes cold 
And I—TI stand 


For what is the 


Darkness wrappii 


white world, 


‘ily whirled, 


vinter’s blicht to me 
While I have thee, 


while I have thee! 


] 


dreary plain, 


And light, light in my breast; 


Snow-fall changeit 
But here there is 


g to icy rain, 
warmth and rest. 


And sunrise, touching the waves into glee, 
Thou art the sun, and I the sea. 


Moaning winds in the gaunt old trees, 


Anda song of jOy on m\ lips; 


j 


} owers dead on the 


frozen leas, 


And my cheek like petal tips; 


Life swel 


I shall see thee 


Is high as.at summer noon, 
soon, I shall see thee soon! 


Discord, anger and strife abroad, 


And love, love in thine eyes; 
Sham and bubble and flimsy gaud, 
But here the deep truth lies. 
The space that parts us still is wide 
But thy eager spirit is at my side. 


Sad-eyed Death through the shrinking Jand, 
But Life, Life in my soul; 
He may loose the silver cord’s last strand 
Or break the golden bowl, 
I fear not his power for thee or me, 
For Love is Life, and I love thee! 


VENITA SEIBERT. 
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ARCANA OF WOMAN 


By Josephine Dixon 


Author of ‘‘Money and Matrimony,’ 


ONSIDERING the number and 
variety of geniuses who have 
turned their attention to the study 


and final 


ity of their pronouncements about het 


em that the concentration 
iat. had produced the cot- 
he steam engine and dis 


aws of the movements of 








ri ion c wilans 
nets and tl secrets of moiec 
7 1 
I iractio and r jare UuNndInYs 


In the far East, after they had spent 
a few centuries of meditation upon her 

rvelous complications, undistracted 
inian theories, they settled the 
n: vy asset it woman had 
been created zeons before men. The in- 














fer s that man was not to be 
bla I Tr t h 1 caught up, and 
t put tl 1 terv back to the ods who 
ere pposed to lerstand 
thines d ni d to en 
Fe vn part, I rather lean to the 
t} TY} il] ter of objections 
l 1] SC and orthodoxy I 


patiently put aside. In no other way 
than by this advantage in time does it 
seem possible that in the complexity of 
her emotions, her reason, her logic, her 
imagination, her caprices, her abstrac 
tions, her sensibilities, her futilities, her 
intuitions and her concealments'§ she 
should have advanced so far beyond that 
simple and elemental creature called 
man. The more complex the organism 
the greater the period that has been re- 








quired for its evolutio the more intri- 
cate th nvention, tl I extended 
the tir required ( truction 
The deve ment p 1 press 
\ S tl k of ( he | 1t 
ton hoo | been the inspiration 
of l . % ri 

To the caretul ident it 1S cl il that 
a woman's 1 i, like 1 body, is built 
on cury a s the circle is tl more 
perfect conception than the straight line, 
so should the corporate mind of woman 
be considered superior to that obvious 
and unmingled equipment of the other 
sex. Apropos of this characteristic of 


her mind we have the key to that cut 
vilinear form of her reasoning which 
l ivs at the point 
an attainment 


that has ever left man dazed and b 


wildered on the limited and rectilinear 
route of his logic. 

I Imit in the vast collecti rf « P 
j of women that have been delivered 
there have been few to concede her su 


error otf | 1 in thot ht to d D1 th t 
which it cannot understand and to de 
fine as imbecile that which pa S ¢ 
prel O caustic I h wr if 
observ: f h “La femme cst une 
"halk ] ha 
CFC re fiupiaine gi HADI qd 
é ( se desha Pas and Ger 


I’m not denying wom- 
en are foolish. God made ’em so to 
match the men.” But it was left for Max 
O’Rell to pay the sex this serious tril 

ute: “I have never watched a woman 
buying a hat without being oppressed by 
the sense of my own inferiority. That 
a woman can know which one of forty 
hats she likes best is incontrovertible 
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evidence to me that she has a mind su- 
perior to that of any man.” For the 
most part, though, man in his labored 
studies of her has given her up as a 
occasionally when one more 
searching than the the 
enigma he discovers that, like so many 
of those simple conundrums with which 
our social friends assault us, the answer 
is no soo learned than forgotten, 
while the question blooms forever fresh 
and insistent. 


“Why is a woman?” the philosophers 


riddle, or 


others solves 














ask each other, and they shake their 
heads sadly and pass the question on. 
They try to define her, hedging her 
mysteries in h essays and epigrams, 
stalking her with poetry, setting traps 
with the tempting bait of acknowledged 
equality, and all the while she amiably 


eludes them and behind her hedge of in- 
herited secrets laughs at their efforts. 
For it is not in the things that a woman 
Says or that man will ever come 
to an understanding of woman. It is 
in the secrets that she keeps and her 
reasons for keeping them that her 

i It is the arcana of wom- 


superiority of 


does 





she has 





has been princi- 
pally engaged in developing that idea, 


i” xa ; - > 
and if her conceptions of justice and 





~ > 4 1 
unor have become a little 


value 


woman’s was 
youth and beauty, and 
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thereby laid the foundation of all fem- 
dissimulation. For youth and 
beauty mark but a pause in time, while 
all the rest of life is scarcely long enough 
for the imitation of them; and if all the 
hings in a man’s life that were pleasant 
depended upon his complexion, I feel 
safe in saying that his ideas about nature 
unadorned would i 


teration. in 


inine 


rious al- 
ce they are not, however, 
when he has a favor to crave 
he asks himself, ““What shall I say,” not 


: : 
when he is 


undergo s¢ 
and since, 


eee 1” 1 : 
What shall I wear’; or 


under discussion it is demanded “Is he 
upright?” not, “Is I 1 blond?” fem- 
inine equivocation may well be the ob 
ject of hi and of his 
humor. 

A woman’s incapacity for keeping se- 


crets seems since the days of Pythagoras 
to have been the source of witty discus- 
sions, and to this hour is used in 
orders as argument for 
women out. But on the 1 
joke venerable with age, respected 
its antiquity, its variety unstaled by 
repetition, is the secret a 
of her age. Now the 
correct in thinking that women would 
reveal the secrets of asonry. But 
there are two kinds of secrets women 
ind the se- 

ecrets of 


sonic 


1 
i 


wo! 
world may be 


re 
have—the secrets they keep 


crets they tell. I fancy the 


masonry would be good telling secrets. 
Other people’s affairs learned under 


oath not to be repeated make the best 
telling secrets, but a woman’s age is 
fai Itogether. A woman 
who will tell her age will tell anything, 


nd be trus If she has 
the true instincts of womanhood she 
can no more reason for telling the 
number of years she has than for enu- 


has 





1 - 10st 
iT Vi ylal ( \\ 5 ¢ tc re 
are others, all con ling the same pas- 
sion for the 1 nihi tion ¢ f th le ath- 
S eC ¢ Ss ¢ aT, d ti ( 

The is nothi x sO inexotr ib] is OTAaYV 


hair and wrinkles, but things not influ- 
enced by prayer have heen known to 

a and the dermatolo- 
gist three flichts up is more than 
Secrets she would 


one 
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not confide to a sister she pours into the 
sympathetic ear of the masseur, who 
from his very ability to understand, 
to have been gifted by nature with 
an el spirit and a falsetto 
voice. Upon him, though, of all men, a 
woman can rely for comprehension. 
His sympathy may come high, but at 
least when one points out the crows’ 
feet and the facial parentheses that are 
desolating one’s life, he will not fancy 
he is offering solace by saying that “the 
heart has no wrinkles.” A man may be 

and a generous philosophy 


able to ex 
of happiness from the possession of an 


seems 


4 


nasculated 


uncorrugated heart, but that sophistry 
is not for woman. She would be glad, 
indeed, if all the wrinkles could be con- 
cealed in the heart, or, in lieu of that, 


4 

the suggestion of Ninon de L’E: iclos, 
who said: “If I had assisted the Cre- 
ator at the creation of woman, I should 
have advised Him to place all the wrin- 
kles under he a lor the bitterness of 
wrinkles is not in having them, but in 
having them seen, and age is like small- 
pox—an experience not to be regretted 
if one has not been marked by it. 

“T was meditating upon the insolvable 
riddle e of woman,” says Marcel Prevost, 
wearily, “and I said to myself that the 
duplicity of her needed nothing 
but the magic auxiliary of d body 
to make her a_ content criminal.” 
Now, if M. Prevost had had the hardi- 
hood to turn his scientific attention to 


mind 


a secon 














the toilet of women, he might have seen 
that if they have not yet attained 
second body they have at least made 
such modifications and improvements on 
the ¢ with which tl \ ri d 
that thev are « 1 to all the 1 ls 
( ( t ent, ¢c i ( T WI 

7 shout all ti 1 man 1 man 
‘ ] he cut of the } 1 
the hang of | coat; but the “a’ that 
a a’ that’ was not meant for we 

id wisel ( to work with paint 
| | ( and 4 I hats to 
TM ake up f r the blunde TS of nature 
She may not succeed. Every aspirant 


is not an artist just as every 
is not refor 
the creat 
deadliest 


repentant 
med, but che 1 ins nobly in 
crusade against a woman’s 
enemies—ugliness and age— 
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and she adds the secret of her failure 
or triumph to the great feminine arcana. 
It may be true that “the colonel’s lady 
and Judy O’Grady are sisters under 
their skins,” but the relationship isn’t 
apparent on the outside of them to the 
most observing man. There’s plenty of 
anne, too, that isn’t even skin 
though that is something a man 





leer 
aec Ps 
never 


finds out. He may see rouge so!d on 
any counter for fifteen cents a box— 
think of it, ten thousand blushes for fif- 
teen cents!—and imperishable bloom 
purchased by the bottle = applied 
with the end of a towel, but he can 
never be « inced that a pink sok 
face isn’t the sign of a pure heart and 
spiritual grace He’s a trusting e 
from the very bl! ness of his sensibili- 
ities, and when a woman smells like a 
chemist’s shop he thinks nature did it, 
and when he hears the frou-frou of silk 
he believes it is silk and never stops to 


; I 
sandpaper attached 


h her hair. It may 
a wot! r't come o f, or 
it may not. Th doesn’t know. He sees 
his wife emerge at nine in the morning 
with her hair as smooth and 
a patent leather shoe. At noon he meets 
her and it has assumed the proportions 


shiny as 


of a feather duster. “It’s the hair, not 
the hat.” He’s positive of it, but the 
how and the whv of the “rat” are 1] 

nd his limitations. He sees it by nicht 
on her dressine table. Is it excelsi 
horsehair or sl] Who d an 
« ] t] ] t fis f] h © 
fowl? Who shall tell? 

H ( r st thines | 
it Of 4% h he 1 1 ] 1 the 
purp i Tl re combs 
I kl 1 ] ot ¢ sl color 
and a 1 ‘ mat 1 ’ 
the hide of leer to the bone of the 
whal Th e pins long enouch to 
spear a buffalo and ll enouch to 
mal 1 ssary to take two in tl! 
hand hef | can feel tl J 
anid ‘ f he wet | 
most ¢ I rment on Broadwa 
but he has seen her applving them bi 
the half dozen, successfully too. as if 
it were a woman’s destiny to make two 
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pins grow where one hook had grown 
before. He views the powders and the 
pastes and the perfumes and marvels 
that one small head could hold all the 
rules for using them in the right places 
and times. 

Thus the poor bewildered man has 
ever before him the paraphernalia of a 
process capable of miraculous results 
and the understanding of which is 
stoutly denied him. The conversion of 
air into a liquid may be a marvelous 
achievement, but the conversion of a 
deep-tinted brunette into a dazzling 
blond is a phenomenon that exceeds it 
in interest. And if there is anything 
that could go that one better it is the 
character of the method by which it was 
accomplished. He asks for explana- 
tions, and not taking into account the 
highly involved quality of a woman’s 
veracity he gets them. It was an acci- 
dent. It is always an accident. There 
never was a woman whose hair sud- 
denly turned another color that hadn’t 
been the victim of fate. She just hap- 
pened to wash her hair in champagne 
and sit in the sun. He doubts the story, 
but he never happened to wash his hair 
in champagne and sit in the stun, so he 
can’t deny it. It is true he has heard 
of peroxide, but he has also heard her 
declare a score of times that no one 
with the first instincts of a lady could 
use if. His flashing mind discovers a 
major and a minor proposition and be- 
hold the syllogism—she is a lady, there- 
fore she has not used peroxide. Could 
anything with a logic as limited and 


leaden as that expect to c NNpass the 


subtleties of woman? 

Ile turns to her headgear. Heaven 
mav have made a woman’s head, but the 
devil provided the hat, for in its archi- 


tecture all art and artifice meet. The 
humble barnvard fowl and the haughty 


paradise bird; vegetable of the tropic 
and fur of the Arctic zones; the blood 
Sf animal . 1 San4 134 99 Pt 
of animals cried into g@htteringe sequins, 
and the white banner of a bird’s ma- 
ternitv: the scales of fish. the tails of 
prairie dogs, vermin and fruit all min- 


gle in aggressive equality on the com- 
mon ground of duplicity. What does 
it represent? Well, principally money 


and a woman’s idea of art. For wom- 
en have ideas of art, and there is a 
secret something in the soul of every 
woman that yearns for beauty and a 
“picture hat” just as it yearns for a 
ilemish oak plate rack and a cozy- 
corner. 

A woman’s hat may not be a man’s 
idea of an artistic achievement, and he 
may disapprove of it generally, on the 
ground of its costliness, on the time it 
takes to adjust it and its lack of warmth 
and protection from the weather, but 
these are small objections beneath the 
attention of the broad mind of woman, 
for the three things that have no value 
for a woman are time, money and 
health. If she is asked to do without 
them she may take it a little to heart, 
but when she spends them she makes a 
man open his eyes. Jor a woman’s 


economy—her saving of pins and rub- 


it4 


ber bands and ends of cotton strings 
and her expenditures of a year’s income 
on a single décolleté gown, or twenty 
years of health on a pair of lace stock- 
ings, is one of her recondite eccentrici- 
ties that man has never even made the 
effort to understand. 

As to the time she can consume over 
a change of garments, the whole has 
been said without ever having been ex- 
plained. The stories about it with 
which the heavy humorist of the vaude- 
ville was wont to entertain us have been 
consigned to the limbo of antiquities 
along with the mother-in-law and the 
bad boy jokes. Things at which the 
world laughs it generally has hope of 
altering, but a woman’s waste of time 
is regarded bv a more serious age as one 
of the mysterious operations of nature 
to be endured with resignation and in- 
vestigated by science and no more to be 
friy olous ab ut ft 
cholera germ. 

A keen naturalist made the observa- 
tion that “of all animals, cats, flies and 
women take the greatest time for their 
toilets,” which really doesn’t carry 
much significance, unless one takes in 
the subtle suggestion that the resem- 
blance may be extended to include 
other characteristics of women that 
seem explicable only by analogy, such, 





ee 
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for example, as the feline~ disposition 
and the general persistent interest in the 
affairs of others displayed by the house 
fly. It is not easy to pronounce upon 
this subject. There are, no doubt, 
women who have certain cat-like pro- 
pensities. 

A woman's ethical ideas, after all is 
said, form her Royal Arcanum, for there 
is something about wearing false hair 
and shoes that are too small that gives 
a twist to one’s moral views; and to ac- 
complish curves and a complexion not 
intended by nature does disturb one’ 
sense of values as to the real and the 
assumed; but it has always seemed to 
me that most of the sex were of an 
amiable 7 nt, engaged generally in try 
ing how best to serve the Lord without 
offe sie the devil. If this latter does 
not explain why the most virtuous of 
them love Sappho and Iris and Du 
Barry, and would rather read “La Béte 
Humaine” than Ralph Waldo Trine, 
at least as a theory it compels medita 
tion. 

Of their interest in the affairs of 
others, which seems to be one of the 
most bafiling of the mysteries of wom- 
en, one need not seek far for the expla- 
nation, for, more than dressing and 
dressing again women love to talk, and 
there isn’t any woman who has enough 
in her own life to keep her in conver- 
sation. And next to telling your own 
secrets there is no joy like hearing other 
people tell theirs 

Talking just for the sake of talking, 
as one eats or sings without an ulterior 
idea of the good it will do or the service 
ator, talking without any effort to 
co eal thought or the lack of it, or to 
improve one’s mind, or to acquire in- 
for mati m, or to make literature or an 
impression—talking of this sort is a 
pleasure that men are cut off from. It 
is one of the feminine joys, like scrub- 
bing one’s own baby, that compensate 
for all the restraints of being a woman. 
It is to women what smoking and 
swearing and exercise are to a man. 
It’s both sedative and tonic. It’s the 
safety valve of all her emotions, and 
if there is a good deal of whistle and 
clatter when the steam is high, it’s 


OF 
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merely the sign that the neighborhood 
isn’t going to be wrecked by an explo- 
sion. 

It’s a small matter, scarcely worthy 
of notice, that the things a woman 
thinks are so widely divergent from the 
things she thinks she thinks or says she 
thinks. That her thinking and her talk- 
ing do bear a relation to each other there 
is no doubt, notwithstanding the things 
that have been said to the contrary. It 
may not be the direct and obvious rela- 
tion apparent in a man’s conversatidn, 
for the immobile mind of man limits 
him to one of two conditions. He either 
thinks of the thing he is talking about 
or he talks without thinking. 

A woman can accomplish not only 
those things, but she can think one 
thing and say the opposite, and you may 
have noticed that invariably when a 
woman talks of herself she is thinking 
of other women and when she talks of 
other women she is thinking of her- 
self. The masculine mind can’t do a 
“split” like that no matter how nimble 
it is, and the secret of its doing is yet 
with woman. 

The way in which men view the gen- 
eral unaccountability of women, and the 
temper in which they admit the futility 
of trying to understand her vary ac- 
cording to their disposition and habitat. 
There are some who revolt, declaring 
woman to be the source of all evil and 
assert with famous authority that “a 
man has but two happy days with a 
woman—the day he marries her and 
the day he buries her.” There are oth- 
ers who accept her more philosophically 
in the tenor of mind of a discouraged 


scientist who, admit 





\ 





ras a necessi 
ty, said, “I would more willingly marry 
a small woman than a large one, for the 
reason that of two evils the smaller is 
to be chosen,” and there are yet others, 
who, weary of her asa problem, would 
fain put her back in the harem, where 
if she « understood she could 
‘ found, for in our lat- 
ter-day civilization, with the advent of 
the bicvcle and the automobile and the 
rolf links, woman has added absence 
o her other mysteries. 

With the patent bread machine, and 
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the penny-in-the-slot pie, and canned 
goods and the modern flat and the kin- 
dergarten, woman, knowing that all 
women are entitled to “life, liberty and 
the pursuit of men,’ abandons the 
kitchen for freer and wider fields of 
activity, and when men fling out to her 
the dish-towel flag of duty she openly 
voices the suspicion that they have not 
so much in mind the ultimate salvation 
of her soul as the personal gratification 
of having a servant that won't “give 
notice.” 

And men’s ideas of the sphere of 
woman vary as much as the views they 
take of her contradictions and obscuri- 
ties. There are as I have just 
said, who think she should be kept in 
the kitchen to minister to the physical 
well-being of men, and to be preserved 
from temptation, forgetting that Jupiter 
Olympus was the only one of the gods 
who was exempt from domestic difficul- 
ties. There are others who would adopt 
the electric suggestion of Byron, who 
thought that women should be taught 
music and dancing and a little plowing 
and mending of roads. And yet an- 
other class who believe that by patience 
and concentrated effort a woman's 
mind might be stripped of its ambigui- 
ties and the woman elevated to a com- 
panionship with men—and who, view- 


soime, 


ing the 


less resul 








backs upon the epicene reali: 

1 c ] + c 4 H 
cheertiully tl most tactitious 
female of But it’s all tl me 
to won rfully she ‘‘whistles 
down th all their thee 5 a 

, - 


to her place in nature, and very chee 





+4] cae at ‘ f 
tn, tor the ts of 


go back to Luilitl 
women are a part of their inheritance, 


as tradi- 
neration 


have been handed down 
without literature from g 


and 
tions 
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to generation of mothers and daughters. 
They include many subjects, as I have 
already suggested, and they form the 
great and impassable gulf that divides 
the sexes. For ages a woman’s mind 
has been closed to man, and as a door 
that is seldom opened swings slowly on 
its hinges, so has it become more and 
more difficult for man to penetrate to the 
that lie under a woman’s hat. 
Their interests, their preferences, their 
ideas of equity, the things that amu 

them, the things they cry about, the 
things they fear, their superstitions, 
their ambitions, their virtues are all cut 


on the bias, and are as much outside 








secrets 








the range of a man’s. understandi1 


i 

partly cause and partly result of 
distortions are such 
revealed to man, for a 
men they can’t under 
when woman can be 





fess them she is unsex re 
women, of course, who have rev 1 
some of the principles of the arcana 


but they have managed not to lose their 


sex characteristics in the telling. When 
a woman says: “Yes, I use a little 
powder for the sake of cleanliness: ] 
use a little rouge to make n look 
healthier. I don’t lace, but I wear a 
small bundle of three or four t els in 


winter to pr tect my chest 





mer I ¢ not | ( m off. I-am 
flat in the back, so I ir a small bu 
tle, and I wear a switch because I thinl 
it is a woman’s duty to 1 husband 1 
children to make herself as att i 

iS | il when a \y in los 
her s t! [amon tl W 
t l bet1 r the t t of | 
ord Ratl s} evealit 

4 
of t e { doxes that serve 
for tl ( D of man or to keep 
hi 1 a proper state of agnosti ism 
il het 

But beyond se- 
crets ot t na 
to which eve her 
lifetime contributes a secret, sealed 


with hot tears and bound with quiver 
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ing heart fibers. When behind locked 
doors she takes it out and with stream- 
ing eyes regards it, the pastes and the 
perfumes and the rouge pots of Paris 
are forgotten and wrinkles and age are 
as though they were not. What wom- 


an’s breast does not contain its secret of 
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to his uttermost evasions? Is she liv- 
ing down tear by tear a love of a life 
that a word to another has prohibited? 
Is it a child tainted by some inexorable 
inheritance for whomeshe would give 
her life if nature’s laws of heredity 
might be deflected. Ah, who knows! 





secrets that all menace could not ex- They are a woman’s secrets, scarcely 
tract? Is it the shame or weakness of worth writing down, but forming the 
a man that she conceals from a world’s great feminine arcana outside the door 
judgment; is it his deceptions that she of which impatient man ever stands 


must ignore while she sees clear-eyed helplessly jangling the keys. 


en 


A SOCIAL HAPPENINGIN CANNIBAL LAND 


K ING Umballoo, the cannibal chief, 





His own sweet counsel took, 
And \ ed id of beef, 
Bre € ch k 
r ioc 1 
Chen ¢ ciety’s arbiter 
To 1 King | balloo 
And said: “‘A breath of a word, dear sir, 
I beg » | © vy | 1 
“ ] | 
e ( Dars a KINg 
I’. . 
I l ’ 
Societ nderi mm 
He leered a ! 1g look 
Kine 1 it r shook 
A ] + t | T\ 
COTW i to marry my cook, 
Cc | y | y | 
The cl 1 scl r he thus set right, 
Did dK Umballoo 


ibals came that night 
family stew. 
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THE FIFTEENTH NOCTURNE 


By Sarah Guernsey Bradley 


prejudiced against 
iss Bolton. 
Had I kn 
have been one of 
brook’s houss 
tainly have 
as I am of J 

l 


| WAS | frankly 
\M 


own that she was to 
Mrs. Jack Middle- 
party, I should most cer 
declined the invitation, fond 
ack and Mrs. Jack, and of 


their adorable old place on banks of 





Tt 


the Hudson. 
I am not old-fashioned, and | 
that many a time 


n engagement is the little ounce of 


believe and oft, a 


I rol ¢ 


prevention that is worth a whole ton of 
divorce cure for 
Still 


an unhappy marriage. 
there was not a single circum- 
in this case that could in any 
way justify Theodora Bolton’s 
itigate the enormity of her 





action, or n 
offense. 

Malcolm 
a man of sterli: marked 
ability. liss Bolton had been 
engaged for nearly a year. Malcolm 
was working like a beaver, and making 
giant strides in his profession, when 
suddenly without a word of warning, or 
a syllable of explanation, Theodora 
broke the and Mal 
was the most wretched being in a world 
where wretchedness is not altogether the 
exception. 

In a week’s time Theodora was ac 
cepting the ardent devotions of 


Alfy 


engagement, colm 


young 
Alfy Beaumont, and in less than a 
month the notes of the papers 
fairly teemed with the news that Mr. 
Benjamin Bolton announced the engage- 
ment of his daughter, Theodora, to Mr. 
Alfred Montgomery Beaumont, of New 
York and London. It also stated, just 


society 


incidentally, of course, that Mr. Beau- 
mont was a member of a dozen or more 
well-known clubs, that he had a string 


of racers and a magnificent yacht, and 
that lavish entertainment was expected 


of him after his marri 





ge. 
York at the 


NI] axay 
INCW 


I was away from 


{ it had all happened (in fact, I was 
it of town during the greater part of 
the time tl | rl ere et 
gaged), and wl! f saw old Malcol 
a day or s i y return, [ was al 
solutely shocked at the change that had 
taken place in th 1 Vhere he had 
been cnee ful he \ OTros¢ C i | 
where he had been the kindliest soul on 
earth I think, at tl nent when | 
received Malcolm’s heart-broken little 
note, I hated Theodora Bolton as cor 
ali ily as it is possible for to hate 
anyone, and best en¢ says that | 
am a good hater. The cold-bloodedness 
of the whole affair was what got at me. 
It was all so obviously a case of “to the 
highest bidder,” that 1 whole being 
1 1 


revolted at the audacity of the thin: 


“Why did you invite me here with 
Miss Bolton ?” I demanded of little Mrs. 
Middlebrook, the first time I was alone 
with he Mrs. Middlebrook’s 


arms is that one can speak one’s 


One of 








mind to her without having her fly off 
into a tantrum. 

“Well, why shouldn’t I?” she asked, 
opening her big brown eyes very wide, 
and staring at me in amazement. 

“Because she is the one woman in thie 
world for whom I have a perfect con- 
tempt,” I answered, crossl\ 

“T consider her exceedingly attractive, 
extremely good-looking, and I am very 
fond of her,” returned Mrs. Middle- 
brook imperturbably. 

“T grant you that she is good-looking 
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—she has the most wonderful gray eyes 

that I have ever seen.” 
“Yes, hasn’t she?” 

hostess, eagerly. 

“But perhaps you have forgotten that 
Malcolm Arnold is my best friend,” I 
said, steadily. 

“On, a musingly. 
a pretty awful affair. 1 never could un- 
derstand it. I know Theodora about 
as well as I know any woman, and she 
has never given me an inkling as to the 
real cause of that trouble.” 

- J scornfully. 
“Malcolm was poor and this precious 
youth is rich.” 

, “No, 


interrupted my 


“That was 


” 
see, 


“Real cause echoed, 


felt that there 
it all,” she in 
“Besides, I never thought Mal- 
colm was half good enough for Theo- 
dora.” 

I raised my eyes to the ceiling, believ- 
ing heaven to be somewhere beyond. 

“No, he wasn’t. She’s an unusual 
wri,’ persisted Mrs. Middlebrook. 

“Well, if that’s what unusual girls do, 
eood Lord deliver us,” I ejaculated, 
piously. 


I have always 
was something back of 


sisted. 


“She’s good enough for me,” said 
Mrs. Middlebrook, firmly. Loyalty is 


Mrs. Middlebrook’s long 
“If I ever fall 


1 ” 


x suit. 
from grace, may you 
be my defender,” I said, fervently. 
Mrs. Middlebrook smiled and said: 
“You know I would be. But, to re- 
vert, I have never dared ask Theodora 
anything about that affair. 
unapproachable, a moun- 
tain of ice. She absolutely freezes one.” 
“T had never met her but three or 
four times until I came here, so I am not 
qualified to speak as to the chilling 
blasts. I knew her brother slightly, out 
in San Francisco—pretty poor sort.” 
“Theodora is devoted to that brother.” 
“It was out there I met Beaumont. 
He and Charlie Bolton were great cro- 
nies. There were some ugly rumors 
afloat about young Bolton. But they 
were hushed up. The next time I met 
Beaumont he was engaged to Miss Bol- 





She is as 





sometimes, as 


ton. Heavens, how can any woman 
stand that coarse little cad!” I said, 
fiercely, as I mentally compared him 


with Malcolm Arnold. 
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“Oh-h ’ she purred, “he is some- 
thing of a shrimp, I grant you; but 
from your point of view he must be 
quite good enough for Theodora,” she 


said, smoothly. 

“Well, yes,” I admitted, rather weak- 
ly. Mrs. Middlebrook chuckled. 

“For goodness’ sake, Jackey” (I was 
a privileged friend), ‘don’t throw us 
much together. I might be rude.” 

“Oh, there’s some one coming whe 
will just suit you—Polly Sewall. She’s 
a cunning little thing. I’m not saying 
anything more, but I expect great things 
of this party. Bert and Miss 
Randolph are as good as engaged al 
ready. I’m tired of your flitting around 
from flower to flower-—or from pillar to 
post, to be more exact,” she added, half 
maliciously, if Middlebrook could 
be malicious. “I don’t always approve 
of your pillars, to say nothing of some 
of your unspeakable posts!” 

“If there were only another Jackey 
in the world!” I said, trying to look as 
though I meant it. 

Mrs. Jack laughed—she isn’t pretty, 
but when she laughs she has the most 


fascinating dimples in all the world. 


house 


} 


Mrs. 


“Yes, I can see you and a Jackey 
fighting like cats and dogs, at the end 
‘ s:AQale Alaa I l + ’ wactly } 
of a week. Now cnow exactly the 


kind of a woman you would like.” She 
scrutinized me carefully. “Yes—wait 
until you see Polly Sewall.” And she 
looked as wise as the Cumzan Sybil 


eT ¢ 
probably 


felt. 

For three or four days I scarcely saw 
Theodora and her insignificant swain 
except at meals, and, in the meantime 
Polly and I became the best of friends. 
She absolute ly refreshing. She 
was, as Mrs. Jack had said, a cunning 
little thing, but she was a great deal 
more besides, and her insight into 
human nature was at times positively 
startling. We golfed and rode and 
danced together, read Kipling by the 
hour, and there were only two subjects 
on which we didn’t agree: She hated 
“The Vampire,” and—she had an inor- 
dinate admiration for Miss Bolton. 
Whereas I positively gloated over the 
woman who “never could understand” 


was 


* —without mentioning any names, did I 
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not know a case in point?—and Miss 
Bolton impressed me as the most abso- 
lutely heartless woman I ever had 
the misfortune to meet. At table 
she talked and laughed constantly 
—it was a matter of marvel to 
me that she ever found time to eat— 
and I found f wondering time 
and time again, how on earth Mal- 
colm Arnold could have been hit so 
hard. I could only i 
the ry that there’s no accountin 


for anything. Up to this ti I had | 








through tl 
snatches; but 
was soften yy the intervening 
tance. 
dued, everything was in 
the moo he play I 

who a week ago I had judged incapable 
of one serious thought. 

ceptible to music. 1 know to a certainty 
that feeling of which George Eliot 
speaks: “Certain strains of music af- 





[ am very sus- 
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fect me so strangely—I can never hear 
them without their changing my whole 
attitude of mind for a time, and if the 
effect would last I might be capable of 
” Miss Bolton played along, 
perfectly unconscious of her listener. 
And after a while 


drifted into 
Chopin—Chopin, the 
I 





heroisms. 


she 
artist, the lover, 
pre-eminently the lover, who is to me 


the most innate musician of them all. 
1 


She played a Ballade, a Valse or two, 
and then she began a Nocturne. [I lis- 
t | III oblix thre 
t | } ; 
\ t] | S 
\ i i ! | 
. ‘ ; . 
1, 
| } + } t] } ] it 
SO) ] 
1 
Play will 
VC | l 4 to 
t 5 & 
( 4 10} I 
¢ at her tac I 
t! 
{ ht that J , 
c 11 h 
. Ai i ) 
1 Is t i 1 
€ 7. 
| . } 
ti t I I ft 
, 
4 
1 
h | 
{ t 
- { 
face « ( ( t 
I t y a 
me to play it if 1 our 
T 1 1 
fay s Dolton to be vet 
bi pecting the piano keys. 
‘ 1 J } 
Ah, but I do ask [ pleaded 
sont Wir Gr: or [ ] A all t vou 


think of me.” She laughed nervously. 
“T—I'd rather not. Miss Sewall plays 
Chopin very prettily.” 

“T don’t want to hear Miss Sewall; 
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I want to hear you,’ my tone was al- 

most uncivil—to the absent Miss Sewall. 

unise to forget that it is 

then? I started to s 1y so nething 

1 I remembered just in time 

1at this was the woman my best friend 
] 


first note, her playing was 
a revelation. She played that wonder 


as I had once heard 
xe ¢ 








thx ter plav it—that Nocturne « 

renul = 1 in its he sne 
but 1 one t 4 s through 
' ] } } rin 1 to the 
( | ) | i of «¢ ist- 
p | ] } 
e | ( of the 

t 5 n | have 1 1s 
I 4 i ( 4 ( r t t i , 
é t that Mrs 
| 1 to playing the phi- 
I | dow! ‘ p v heart 
of | [| found f wondering if, 
in terious way, as yet un- 
fatho l be the means of 
b ng back to the man 
V ] whom I believed 
! till there came an- 
oO f-\ wholly 
; mn, tl nt the 
blood bo rously through 
I S feel like the 
i t of ( l's Ci 1! >* | { | cle- 
( 1 not to go home on the f ( ing 
mi [ told myself that I might be 
1 to M 1 al [i on 
not try to avoid her after that 
night; I talked to her whenever I had a 
cl lon r ty ele ht little 
l wall | 1 rather curi- 
( Bolt ti 1 about 
her plans and prosp when the wed 
d was going to take pl: where 
t were to live, how much they ex- 
pected to entertain ll in that tone of 
rollicki hilarity which I detested, and 
\ h I had never s her drop but on 
that one unforgetable night I wanted 


about Arnold, but some- 
bring my self to do it. 

! him once, but her swift 
‘Please don’t,’ shut me up in a trice. 
[ did not blame Arnold for having 
broken his heart over her—she was 


mention 
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worth an infinite number of heart- 


breaks. 


About a week after Miss Bolton had 
played to me, I made up my mind that, 
for reasons which were perfectly clear 
to myself, it would be the better part of 
valor for me to leave Mrs. Jack’s hos- 
pitable roof. | was making no headway 
so far as bringing Miss Bolton and 
Malcolm together again was concerned, 
and I felt that my of mind would 


peace 





be greatly increased by a few weeks in 
New York. New York is a good place 
those who want to forget, and there 
ere a number of things stowed away 
in ousness I did not 
care t ber 1 But that, 
of co . ere d 
[ had been devoting myself assidu- 
( to Polly and Mrs. Jack that after- 
over an hour. The rest of 
1¢ party had fled no one knew 
whither. I was as stupid as the tradi- 
ional owl, Poll oked drowsy, and 
even little Mrs. J the pink of polite- 
ness, had been stifling yawns for the last 











“T refuse bore you women any 

l ’ I said at length. 
‘ started to protest, but the situa- 
ti as so obvious, that they gave up in 





an Mrs. Jack. 
[ laughed. “And 


the weather,” beg 
t 


le man,” 
th too sleepy to make 
much fuss, and I started off alone, my 

point being a field of new- 
mown hay at which I had cast longing 


ere bo 


ola earlier in the day, just beyond 
the quaint little summerhouse. 


It was a_ perfect afternoon—that 
rolden radiance that sometimes comes 
was 

upon everything. Off towards the west 


the Hudson flowed along, a shimmering, 


in the month of the harvest moon 


s] line, and, away in the distance, 
th kills loomed up, a mass of soft, 





velvety, elusive blue—a blue that was 
blue one minute and a tender green the 
next. Such days make me think that I 
know the meaning of that “peace which 
passeth all understanding.” 

I threw myself down on the soft, 
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sweet-smelling’ hay. And the perfect 
stillness, unbroken save by the soothing 
hum of a few tireless insects, got into 
my blood, and I slept such a sleep as 
one never sleeps except in “God’s out- 
of-doors.” 

Suddenly, way off as from another 
world, I heard the name ‘“‘Malcolm Ar- 
nold” spoken in angry tones. I raised 
my head in a dazed sort of way from its 
fragrant pillow, and turned around to- 
wards the summerhouse. Two people, 
a man and a woman, were standing 


there. , there was no mistaking that 





voice h its coarse, thick intonation. 
I coughed, so as to warn them, and 


again I heard the name of Malcolm Ar- 
nold. And then I did 
done before, and what I have never 
done since, I listened; listened with ev- 
ery ear nature has blessed me with 
and wished that she had given me a 
second set. For once, I was Jesuit 
enough to believe that the end justified 
the means. 

“I can’t do it, Alfy; it’s no use try- 
ing.” It was Theodora’s voice, preg- 


rderi 
rdering 





nant with a misery that was b 
on horror. 

“You'll throw me over as you threw 
Malcolm Arnold, eh?” Alfy’s voice was 
threatening. ‘“‘Remember, my lady, that 
the circumstances are s/igit/y different 
in this case.” 

“Oh, Alfy, I do rememb« 
Theodora, piteously. “The sh 
all is killing me.” 

“T absolutely hold you to your bar 
gain.” 

“TI can’t, I -can’t,” Theodora’s voice 
dropped to a heartbroken wail. 

“What about ——, then?” I could not 
distinguish the word, but even from 
where I lay, I could hear Theodora gasp 
sharply. 

“The day our engagement is broken, 
I must have that money in my hand,” 
and he laughed maddeningly. I won- 
dered, vaguely, whether I was at a lurid 
melodrama, or merely a guest at an 
eminently respectable house party. I 
hadn't an idea what it all meant, but I 
had a wild desire to get at Alfy’s 
throat. 

“T can’t help, I can’t help anything,” 





Tr, | 
Sa 


G 
9 ediG 


of it 











her voice was desperate. ‘All I know is 
that I'll kill myself sooner than go on 
with this a day longer.” 

“Ten thousand dollars the day our 
engagement is broken, or I'll publish 
that dirty story to the world.” I did 
not think that so insignificant a man 
could be so brutal. I wanted to go righ 


dD = 
up to him, then and there, and trounce 
the wretched little life right out of him, 
and only the recollection that I was a 


gentleman, and Alfy a cad, prevented 


“You'd better think it over, 3 high 
and mighty lady he said, snc , 
and with that h Iked out of the suim- 
nerl e and up the gravel pat 

I lay perfectly still for a few mo 
menis until the sound of his hateful 
footsteps had died av thinking over 
the wisest ce to pursue "es, it 
was all perf clear 1 She de- 
sired her freed . She loved Malcolm 
as devotedly as he loved her—her wom- 
anhood was asserting itself. There was 
an ugly debt or something of the sort. 
[ could make them both happy. And 
et, for some inexplicable reason, the 
“fairy godmother” idea did not appeal 
to me as strongly as it had done a week 


1 


ago. Dut it was my dutv. It was what 
I had been wishing for—in fact, it was 
what I had stayed on for, the possibili 





of doing ething for ‘olm and 
—for Miss Bolton. I felt this 
clim: yning, I told n lf, from the 


4 

night [ had heard her play the Fifteenth 
Nocturne. I should do my _ obvious 
duty. Then I’d go away on a long trip 
—a trip around the world perhaps. And 
when I came back Malcolm and Theo 
dora would ask me to dinner and I’d de- 
cline, because—well, perhaps because I 
don’t care particularly for the newly 
wed. That ten thousand dollars, what- 
ever it stood for, whatever it meant, 
should be my wedding present to Mal- 
colm and his bride. I stretched out my 
hands toward heaven, and thanked 
God that I had money enough to indulge 
a whim or two. 

“Miss Bolton,” I said, very softly, as 
I went into the summerhouse. She 
raised her tear-stained face to mine, as 
though it were the most natural thing 
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in the world for me to just 
then. 

“T_T have a confession to make.” 
She looked at me _ wonderingly. I 
stopped short. It had all 
simple and easy while I lay out there in 
the hay field. It was all so difficult 
now, as I stood face to face with Theo- 
dora. 

a have heard some of your Ce nver- 
sation with Mr. Beaumont,” I went on 


appear 


seemed so 


at length. 

eye u he rd : shy ped. 

And I |] col to tell you that 
—that I am ent ly at ir service, 1 
paid no ¢ 1 to i I n 

y. Ss il eye were 








M m friend; I was there 
to defend i arose,” she 
said, very 

“T am 
friend ;” perhaps that t 


e. She turned her head away. She 


necessity 
1ys have been his 
hrust was unkind 





orn 
understood. 

“T would do anyt 
make him happy, Liss 


suffered miserab] 


ling in the world to 
Bolton. He has 





“Don’t, pl don't,” she 


piteously. “‘] 
He is not the only one. 
“T heard you speak of som 


pleaded, 
know that he has suffered. 


» obliga- 


tion—a certain s of money”’—Theo- 
dora’s eves flashed-——“I hadn't an idea 
what it meant,” I added, hastily, “that 


is by the way. Miss Bolton,” and if |] 
had never been in earnest in my 
before, I was in earnest then, “will you 
allow me to place this money -at your 
lisposal? I should scarcely feel the loss 
of it. You and Malcolm can pay me 
back in the fullness of time.” 

“Malcolm,” she faltered, and the gen- 
tleness in her voice stirred every bit of 
jealousy in my make-up. 

“Yes. He is my best friend,” I 


a1sposc 


an- 
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swered, steadily, and 1 patted myself on 
the back at the commonplaceness of my 
voice. 

“And you would really want me to 
accept this if it meant Malcolm’s hap- 
piness ? 

“I certainly should,” I answered 
gravely, but I marveled at my lack of 
enthusiasm. 

“It is a great deal to do 
she murmured, softly. 
‘*Not when a man is your best friend.” 
“Mr. Graham,” she said, abruptly, “1 


don’t stand very high in your estimation, 


for any- 


one, 


ao Re 
“T certainly never should have come 
to Mrs llebrook’s had I known 
that you here,” I replied, evasively 
Her brows contracted sharply, and 


her fine gray eyes filled with tears. I 
2a brute. he only thing in th 

vanted to do was obviously ou 
of the question; for Malcolm was my) 
best friend. So I walked to the door 
and looked at the sunset. That is a 
safe thing to do sometimes. It is 
wonderful how utilitarian a purpose 
anything | [ 


as a summer sun- 
n occas 





" ° 1 
sct c 1Onaiuy serve, 


Mr. Graham,” I turned away from 
and blue of the skies to the 
ora) Cheod “hy 
some one you loved very dearly was in 
dire need, would you not do anything in 
your power to help that some ? You 
have just offered to help me 
colm,” she added, quickly. 

d not wait for my 


loved 3 


1 
1 copper 
the ¢ ppel 


ay deeps of ra’s eyes. 


one 
—and Mal- 
“Now,” she 
answer, 
thousand times 
more than you love Malcolm; would 
matter 


any sacrifice, no 


“Sst ppose 


me one a 


at, small and trifling if it could 
olute happiness to the person 
ye 

not unselfish, Miss Bolton; but 
perhay ‘ 





t 
of others, and we judge so cruelly!” she 
[ And there was an 

her voice. 
—a sense of shame 
swept 


cried, sorrowfully. 
infinity of misery in 
I bowed my head 
that was almost overpowerit 
over me. 
“Some one I loved very dearly,” Theo- 
dora went on in a low voice, ‘was under 


1g 
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obligations of the most stupendous sort 
to a friend—friend, if God will forgive 
me for desecrating the name!” she broke 
out, bitterly. “Failure to meet 
obligations meant shame, and disgrace, 


and suffering of the most hideous sort 





these 


’ 


to three peoy [ am not going to tell 
you wW ho these three 1 yp! > were, nor 
what was t naturt of these obliga- 
tions, and I know that you will never try 
to { ut.” There was a half inquiry 
in | voice, and I shook my _ head 
pTave 

\ ‘ \ i 1 s | = 
| : 
: : 
( t 
f { 5 
“‘Peace to cond, and from 
§ 1 

nd l ly with a pr e born 
of 1 {| | t \ 
rumors ¢ 1 ( 1 had 
been so <¢ silenced 1 SO 1] 
gotten, a [ realized that I \ n tl 
prese of ( n the | of whose 
garment [ was u irthy tot ] (nd 
I tell you truly, at that particular 1 
ment | Id have given y hopes of 
heaven if Malcol Arnold had not 
been my best nd! 

“IT understand | l, very softly 
And then |] led s Bolton, I 
stand ready to help you 1 n vay.” 

‘No, | ‘ 1 there no one who 
can help said, w | 

“T tell 1 e 1 L « 1 : 
earnest] \ny material aid you may 
( re is vours.” And then, after a 

hich I live 1 | tim or ft oO 


And I 1 t 1 ring | 
counted ‘hat unto me for right } 

‘ \\ Id ‘ he o] } ) \7 lc 1 1 
married to n he asked, simp! 

“THe is one of the { t fel s in the 
world [ id, warm 


friend, and 


“Not like you!’ I began, fervently. 
Then I thought of Malcolm, and caught 


myself in time. 
“You said'as much.” 
“Oh, that was at first,” I said, weakly. 
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“And this is at the last,” her tone 
was so plaintive that I stared at her in 
surprise. She certainly was a creature 
of moods. I could not understand her. 

“Would you lad P” asked 


be glad: 
again. 
“Yes,” I said at length, but I could 
not look her in the eyes as I answered. 
She shook her head wearily. 
“IT told you that there was no one 
who could help me,’ said, dully. 


But I don't see,” I persisted. 


he 
sne 


sine 


( ' e very! [ have 
t! ht « lco time 
( 1, per- 
} 1 St I knew 
i. 1 disappoi id 

1 t y 1 ( t 
Every time you h en ol l 
to [h lt s, be- 





“Aren't you ever coming back to 
earth: We e | n here five 1 tes 
by Jack’s watcl a laughing girlish 
voice called out saucil 

We turned around—there stood Pol- 
ly, and Jack, and Mrs. Jack! 

[t’s the finest thing that ever hap- 
pened, blessings on you both!’ cried 
Mrs. Jack, her eyes shining like stars 


and her dimples having the time of their 
lives. “You're the two dearest people 
I know—except Jack. Look out or I 
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shall kiss you both. Didn't I tell you I 
expected great things of this house 
party? If you hadn't liked each other 
my reputation for matchmaking would 
have been lost!” . 

Theodora and ] 
ment. 

“What did I tell you, Jack?” tri- 
umphantly; “only get them together 
once, I said to myself! You owe me 
fifty I i 


iled, 
sweetly. 


stared in astonish- 


aac } his 1, 
Jack, aear’, sne s§ 


| e it t 1e1 ( y es- 
i] lt | 


ent,” 1 


“Well, Malcolm hasn't really said 
anything ‘ 

“Malcolm faltered Theodora. 

“Oh, dear, I didn’t mean to tell.” 
Polly stamped her foot angrily. “Yes, 
Malcolm Arnold, if you must know,” 
she said, defiantly. “Of course he hasn’t 
really said anything yet, but I think he’s 
going to! Oh, yes; I know he’s one of 
Theodora’s cast-offs, but J don’t mind,” 
she said, airily. ‘“‘He’s beginning to sit 


to see him 


p and 


u 
l 
t 
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By Beatrice 


HAD just explained c 
Priscill 


painstakingly to 
son why, to my deep reg 





oret, | could 

not come to her mother’s dinner for the 
Atwell-Carrs the next evening. 

1m sure you will be sensible 

about it,” I said, with all the ive 


ness of which | am caj 





“IT wouldn't be anytl ” she 
answered, with much essary posi 
tivenes 

There was a very si silence. 

“a Suppose d vou were far above the 
pettinesses of the average woman,” I 


ventured. 

“Did vou!” she responded. 
i oked unpromising. 
library had lost altogether the 


coziness it had worn when I 














a short half hour before; the 

he grate had died down; and 

seemed to have an unreason- 
ably remote air when one considered 
dispassionately that the chair in which 
she | back coolly was a scant eight- 
te from the one in which I 
W: forward rvousl 





I who ever consi 
thing about Priscill | 


71, an aheurd ide 
What an absurd idea 


a aispa 


king 


She was lo g unusually 


Nothing becomes her like a quarrel; 
and she lends to each and every one an 
air of finality which makes it difficult 
to remember that it has had many pred- 
ecessors, and that its successor is prob- 
ably waiting for vou around the corner. 

No existence in which she figured 
could ever become monotonous. For 


weeks I had been vacillating between 
the sensations of ballooning in rose- 
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Hanscom 


and being pl 


flowir 


Cc )] Te d cle yuds, 


inged into 


an icy and swift 


le stre 





it easy enough to remember the 
possil s of the cold plunge in the 
most ed moments of ballooning 
but it was extremely difficult to imagine 
1 ascent when struggling in deep 
wat 
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You know I want to come,” I said 
reproachfully. 


Priscilla’s dimple reappeared from a 
long obscurity 
You needn't i\ 1\ on mv ac 
count,” she said, with suspicious sweet- 
ness 
I groaned in spirit. 


It is easy enough to sneer at the in- 
ency of women in the aggregate; 


1 


but when that 


consi 


inconsistency 


is crystal- 





lized and individualized in the Only 
Girl, so far as you are concerned, the 
snecr disappears and a sense of abject 
helpless s takes its plac 

“i s talk tl itter over ibly,’ 
I said, with a calmness I was { from 
feeling Here is the whole thing in 
1 nutshell 

Oh, tl e shell S I 
mured, irritably 

There are times when I 1 t that 
Priscilla has a younger br nd 


that younger brother has a pictur- 
esque vocabulary. 

“My aunt,’ I went on, a little sti 
“has telegraphed me to meet her pro- 
tézée at the seven o'clock train. and to 
see her safely on board the eight-five.” 

“Does your aunt look at all like Stan- 
ley Hale?” she queried. 

“Why do you ask such an absurd 
question?” I demanded. 

“Stanley,” said Priscilla, speaking ap- 
parently to the toe of her slipper, 


ffly, 
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“gives a dinner to-morrow night for 
that pretty little dancer at Keith’s.” 

“T call it confounded impudence on 
Stanley’s part to assume that you would 
be interested in who he gives dinners 
to,” I said, hotly. ‘‘It seems to me Stan- 
ley boards here, anyway. He comes of- 
ten enough.” 

“Not too often,” said Priscilla, softly. 

“He's always under my feet here,” 
I went on, anguily. 








Your feet?” she said, saucily. “I 
didn't thin] v belonged to V un,” 

If they did—if you did— ” T hesi- 
tated, fullv expecting to be snubbed, as 
is Priscilla’s usual custom at this point. 
But ; 5 ling inscrutably at the 
{ \ ( d both cut this 
stupid « and you would go with 
me to the train, and we would send the 
young | n safely on her way, and 
then co off to « of the theatres and 
] little supper < 


fterward ; 
a—home. 
reproachfully, “is what 
en if you didn’t keep up this 

r f declining to 
int of vital 


1 
_ - 2 1 
home, Priscill 





intcrest.” 





The fire continued to absorb Priscil- 
la’s attention. 
ire it to b sltu- 
d. 
( to take you 
Irs. Cald a 
“For mv sins,” I groaned. “That 
we ’s tongue would wear away a 
ct ¢t 


n will be young men,’ 


‘And young me 

she finished, sagely. 

Then came a gay little laugh, as 

though she had come to a perfectly sat- 
conclusion. 


” 


isfactory 

“Dick,” she said, leaning forward 
with an expression in her eyes that went 
to my head like a long procession of 
Irv Martinis, “vou’re a dear, but you 
ick inventive faculty. That aunt story 
of yours is too lame to walk alone. But 
if vou'll ’fess up what you are really 
going to do, I think—I think I'll for- 
give you.” 
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“Even if I were going to Stanley’s?” 
I questioned. 

“Even then,” she said, gayly—a trifle 
too gayly, if anything. 

I had been washed up with the rest 
of the wreckage from the treacherous 
shoals of Priscilla’s encouraging smiles 
before; and the experience had bred 
in me a distrust of the polar star itself. 

“Well, I wasn’t,” I said, sulkily. “It 
lappens that I was telling the truth. 
I suppose that’s why it sounded so 
lame. Any idiot could make up a better 
story than that, I hope. It’s a pity 
you're entertaining, or you could put 
the butler on my track and see if | 
really went to the station and whom I] 
met. Though, for that matter, I sup- 
pose iid rent a sample from a prom- 
ising young orphan asylum for the oc- 
casion.”’ 

Priscilla ¢ 

“Splendid! 
you had it in you 


Just then the telephone rang, and she 


urgled with delight. 
i ‘I didn’t think 


she said. 


“yes. The 
ice! Oh, 
indeed. 





perhaps- 


Do you? You're in a complimentary 
mood to-day. Yes, he’s here now. 
You can ask him yourself,” and she 
handed me the receiver 

“Hello, old man Stanley Hale’s 


atured voice was unmistakable. 


cood-n 
“That dinner for to-morrow night was 





just a fake. You understand, don’t 
you? Well, don’t you forget it, that’s 
all. Going into the theatre party busi- 


ness same day and date instead. I sup- 


I can count on you now ?” 


“No, you can’t,” I answered, sav- 
agely. “Confound you! It’s a pity 
you don’t seem to know anyone else 


in the whole town.” 

“Good work! Keep it up,” 
back in unruffled tones. “ 
you come, though.” 

“T take you,” I said, grimly. “If you 
must be parted from it, it might as well 
be by some one who knows you.” 

“You talk it over with Priscilla,” he 
chuckled. I hung up the receiver with 
unconcealed wrath and picked up my 
hat. 


came 
Bet you fifty 
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‘“‘\Lust you go so soon?” she asked, in 
affected concern. 

“Good-by,” I said, firmly. 
that I can afford you and Mr. 
further amusement.” 

“And you won't 
dinner?” she queried. 

I walked toward the door. 

There was a swish of soft 
and a small white hand was 


tainingly on my arm. 


“I regret 
Hale no 


’ 


come to mother’s 


fabrics, 
laid de- 





‘Couldn’t you send your office boy to 
se ¢ ait" oge P 
the station? he said, beguilingly. 
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Oh, rose-leaf lips! oh, the dear, mad- 
dening curves of that soft mouth that 
trembled and gave itself up in sweet 
surrender. How a man’s pulses can 
hammer when strong arms close about 


one’s heart’s treasure, and the gods 
come back to earth again! 


Halfway down the steps, I turned 


i Descsal 
and went back. ° 
[he door was ajar 
Dart f 1 | W ll t fternoon 
about t [ 
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THE STEEPLECHASE 


By Ashton Haillhers 


“] SUPPOSE I could get him some- e was a good sort of fellow, fond of 


thing in the foreign office,” said rses; no ride, but something of a 

old Lord Whelpley to my mother; judg Under his auspi I suppose I 
tl to h f: “He’s getting 11] may say that I ent 1 French iet} 
lil { I 1! «=I sa Ty mother s al 1 1 not un- 


r soul wrote tearfully ; 
‘helpley write, too. Had she 





Anat Your p thes *r she would hardly have 
H ! Sp French? It was something of this 
Fancy | such a you are chasing. Good. 


% Ity, and 
45 hoot, as I can testify. Only 
tutor take two things on the faith of an old 








», no,”’ said his lordship, “the ac-" buffer: don’t bet and don’t squabble. 

s everythin ist 1 | Mind,” ntinued, “I don’t say don’t 

but w so mt r none ! if needs be, fight (which 
than Belgian F ome quec reminds me that you should fence for an 
5 i the south or ea Par larly), but, again I say, 





le. Your poor father never 
1 man, your father, 





e poor Tom. Hum! Hah! Leave Time went on; I was appointed, so 
” halalaw . : 
i 


{oO 1 wrote my Lord Whelpley, adding that 
mother left it; her eyes were be- there was no occasion to report myself 
pinnil to glisten, and her little, thin, for a couple of months: my chief had 


white hand was moving up toward her been given to understand I was polish- 
14 . ( , 


throat in a way I didn’t like to see, but ing up my French, ar 











it s over directly, and that day month Phis letter found me 
I was housed with some nice people ten tle place n Toulon 
miles south of Paris teaching them lawn two pretty race « 5 
t I fas id of 

lipped away, then one morn- turf, the other among 
ins found an English groom in diff- down by the sea, a swe 
culties with the animals he was exer- but sandy and deep in spots. 
cising; the led horse had backed around So far I had kept within my allow- 
to the off side and pulled him out of ance and out of mischief. My mother 
the saddl pread led the poor little had come to see me, and gone home 
chap hat was the i comforted. 
His master, a man « “Let him knock said olk 
called to thank 1 I Whelpley. I certainly di k ut 
mounted me. found I a bit, but somehow retained a reputation 


within six weeks I landed him a little for being “trés comme-il-faut; jeune 
steeplechase. We liked one another; homme trés sage,” and a name for fin- 
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ishing cleverly, by which I set more 
store. 

I was twenty, and could ride nine 
stone five. Does not that make your 
mouth water ? 

For this, among other reasons, and 
because old Whelpley had supplied me 
with good letters of introduction, a 
round of country houses was open to 

1 








me. My host at the time I was speak- 
ing of was a certain count—never mind 
his name—it was prefixed and hyphened 
and unreasonably long. Some of his 
friends said the famil 5 le roch 
some said the oppt ite—it is all ¢ 
nov 1 iF ir W inte t 
oO! ( ¢ ept one or tw 
in Ger 1 

Fearly in ch there \ 1 meetin 
two da of it, tl » t 
in a pleasant l ly 
there, no t 1 drive, no | 
a short card, long interval 


On the first day I rode 
ning easily, too easily, perh: 


may have suggested to the 


his cattle were a class above their ficld, 
and could win whoever was up. 

After the second race my mount for 
the next day was inquired for all over 


the place, and would have been made a 
hot favorite, had the name been de- 
clared. There was no part mutiel then, 
and in default of the horse the public 
backed the rider, with the result that 
by the time the count had made up his 
mind, the bookies were full up, and our 
house party found themselves fore- 





stalled and unable to get reasonable 
odds. 
But this didn’t occur to me at the 


time. 
A good many E 





A 3 elish had come up 
from Cannes and Monte Carlo, who 
made rather more of my riding than | 
cared about. The hotels were full, and 
a trifle rowdy; I heard afterward some 
story of an altercation in the billiard- 
room at L’Orient between an English- 
man and one of our set. 

That evening I was conscious of a 
slight change in the manner of the com- 
pany toward me. It was not general, 
nind vou; the women were all right, as 


gracious as possible, a trifle too much 
so; which again may have had conse- 
quences; I cannot say. 

You must know that the count had 
all along promised me a mount for the 
Prix d’Hycres, the big steeplechase on 
the second day. He had not actually 
named the horse, but of the two entered 
in his name one would probably be a 
mere pacemaker. The clever fellows of 

ur to know which was 
, for both seemed good 
- a singular chain of 
uld have gone t the 


post without a doubt that I \ expr 1 















ng the straight, 
1 1 4 . 
the eucalyptus 
it of a pull at his 


to his everyday 








you were in form to-day; yes, 





to win twice is good, yes! But you 
shall win the Prix to-morrow, my boy, 
with Blé Blanc.” are 

‘So that is settled,” thought I. “The 
sharp turn before one gets to the open 
ditch suits that horse, I suppose, but 


( no sien of rain, and if it is as 
hard as this to-morrow, those spots of 
clay in the course will try that game 
foreleg of his a bit.” 

This was to myself; to my host I ex- 
pressed my thanks for his confidence, 
and said I would land the race for him 
if it could be done. 

As we arose at the foot of the Old 
Town, some one remarked a big yacht 
inside the islands; she was close under 
the land, and ran in behind the pine- 
covered shoulder of the Pic des Oiscaux 
as we watched, leaving a long, white 
seam upon the shot-silk blue of the 
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sea. When I heard them debating be- 
tween the courses whether the prince 
would turn up at the second day’s ra- 
cing, I put two and two together. Eng- 
lish royalty was at La Costabelle that 
season. 

The women on either 
very gracious ; girls ust 
when they 


side of me were 
ially are gracious 
win on one’s riding, and 


dinner went off well. When the ladies 
arose and the men drew up closer or 
gathered into knots—the change came 


—or I began to be conscious of it. 


The house-party was large and 
mixed; as a lad I was at a side table, 
and not with the best of the ympan 
There was nothing that I could resent, 
but I could not help feeling that the 
buzz of question and comment was in- 


tended for my benefit, and might per- 
haps be considered slightly aggressive. 
Presently the betting began, or rather 


the offering, for I observed that nothing 


1 
1 
i 


was taken. They were talking across 
me, which was not precisely pleasant, in 
silky undertones, of course, because 
they were I'renchmen, but still to be 


discussed to one’s face as though 
were a tailor’s dummy 
“Tle won twice indeed, a great 
chance, a singular fortune; and if Le 
Prix had been run — I should have 
backed him, it is obviously his day, mon 
cher, but to-morrow—that is diffe rent. 
I should “7 disposed to reconsider.’ 
“And why? <A quest i n of luck? 
“Yes, an ut —of nerve.’ 


( 
+ ~ set ~ ] -° 
But consider the horse, 


one 
is embarrassing. 


, 
to-day, 


” 


Boufflers. 


inc is courageous, will face any 


The question was cut short by a burst 
of excl: —_ that the horse was good 

nough for Chantilly, let alone a 
centime affair in the Va 
they called Boufflers, who 


back in his chair with a fat cigar be- 
tween a thick, sensual lips, wagged 
his cropped head slowly with closed 
eves, while his waistcoat shook with 
silent merriment; then, sitting up and 


settling his collar with a heavily jeweled 
hand, he removed his weed, reversed it, 
and pored solemnly over its glowing ash 
ere he murmured: 
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“Why, yes, if Talon were up.” 

“Ah,” chimed in another Job’s com- 
forter, “that’s it; who ever heard of a 
gentleman rider, that is to say, an ama- 
teur, whose nerve would stand two days 
of it? The Plage course is severe.” 

Which was true enough. The stew- 
ards of some [rench provincial meet- 
ings make up fences they wouldn’t ride 
at themselves for a year’s income. I’ve 
seen the post and rails bound with hoop- 


iron. But that is not the point. 

I must have been more nettled than 
I knew, or I shouldn’t have sf so 
stupid as to open my mouth. My 


t 
mark that the fences would be the same 


for all of us was sufficiently mild, but it 





exclamations, 
encouraci lg and otherwise: 

“THe means it!’ “Bon enfant!’ “I 
told you so; it is in them.” “JI chasse 
de race.” “I wish I could agree with 
you.” “I am, I regret to say, still un- 
convinced,” and so on, and then more 
offers to back me. 

There seemed no takers, 
lull which followed, 


There was a volley of 


and in the 
Boufflers leered at 
me quizzically over a vast crackling 
shirt front that gave him the air of a 
dissipated pouter pigeon, as he lisped: 

“Monsi ur does not back himself, ap- 
parently.” 

“IT do not bet,” I rejoined. 

“This is singular,” he replied, apos- 
trophizing the pink cherubs on the ceil- 
ing. “Monsieur thought to have 
won upon the second race to-day!” 
true, but it was a lady’s 
I could not very well say 
so for reasons, so was silent. 

“It is this want of confidence, so 
natural in the inexperienced jockey, that 
gives me tl ire to hedge,” he sighed, 
plaintively, sinking back into his seat 
with an air of disappointment, and 


was 


This was 
commission. 


, 
1e des 


watching under drooping eyelids the 
twin cascades of blue smoke descend 
from his nostrils. 

A desire to score off the fellow got 
the better of me, and before I knew 


what I was doing I had asked him 
hotly what he would lay against me. 


Quick as thought he offered me two to 
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one against Blé Blanc. I was a fool, 
but not fool enough for that, and gently 
observed that this was not a flat race, 
and, as M. de Boufflers might know, it 
was always five to one against any horse 
in the P) 


“a le has reason, le petit FP 


said a man, 
Fouquerary by name, and blandly 


me five to one. I was caught, I 


named my odds, and accepted. 

“To what amount shall we say? 
cooed my captor, in yftest accents, 
penciling his c Ten tl | 








co} 

“Five ; 
course!” |] 1 i ‘ 
t wa pin to naj 

i i 
( a 

Th) { ns to en Tm l le 
shrug he took me. ‘| ring heads 
was closing around me, the smoke was 
very thick, and the voices ver ft I 
was getting on pretty fast for a 1 
pledged not to bet, and though in lly 
mortified at 1 fall, was detet 1 to 
see the thing through 

“Blount, 207 / It the 





started! “blount, vou are not wag 
ing, I trust. Oh, c’est méchant, a ride 
should never ba 
I entreat!”’ 


to anoth 
that d 
ing, | 


anxious ring in his voice that I 





but misunder d, and in ano 
ment the circle was dissolved 
companions were sauntering 


chalantly in all directions conversing on 
general topics, nothi i 
thouchts. 

“Blé Blane can 
bluntly. 

“Of course he can win, and will win 
with you for pilot. WI 
been saying about the horse ?”’ 
a keen glance, and waited 
answer. 

“Oh, nothing, it was my riding they 
funked.” 

He looked relieved, patted my shoul- 
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der in fatherly fashion, and leit me with 
a pretty word about the morrow seeing 
his colors carried to victory for the third 
time. There was a general move to- 
ward the salon. ‘ 

Ill-pleased with myself, for a young 
fellow likes to be popular, and it was 
forced upon me that I was less popular 
than [ had fancied, I strolled through 
the conservatory and out into the gar- 
dens. The open windows of the low, 
1 ‘ 1 








long villa were full of lights, harps 
sounded from within; a great artiste 
was excelling herself, and every one 
ho could find standing ro was in 
led for 1 rt | e 

l t! ] ed 
the steps fi t » terrace 

¢ ng t del ( 1 ¢ <- 


eray, which made a jumyt 
ing my heart into my n 
the girl I had taken dow1 
tated, almost in t 

id torrent of w 
could make neither | 
judged her to 

kind, about a b 


htened and wanting 


} 17 ri 
be ill Ure 





unpleasant w« 
ing her, and 


g 
1 it all over 


iad saic 














at 
“To what does m: oiselle refer? 
“Oh, how stupid he is! e snapped 
“And I’ve only a_ minute! Listen ' 
You will not 7 ry Blé Blanc? You 
will not let Count Talon win? Will 
you ?” — eagerly — “Will you?” — be- 
seechinely—“W-will your” with a 
break in her voice that fairly lifted me j 








off my feet. 

“No! Of course I won't!” I 
tered. But why, in Heaven’s 
should I? What earthly 


stut- 
name, 
advantage 


“ 


— 
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have I to gain by riding fou!, and of- 
fending the count?” 

I stopped. She was laughing low 
and deliciously. 

“O quel nigaud! O qwil est béte! 
Mais il est jeune—si jeune! Listen, 
then, dear boy, and when I have done 
you may—thank me.” Her manner, 
which had changed thrice in a minute, 


was now that of an elder sister; she 
gently released herself from my sup- 
port, and went on with the concentrated 
earnestness of a woman of bu 

“Our count | cle ! 
but he is not rich, and when « is poor 
pee 7 

Phe VW ¢ l 1 1 tel 
i} ] 
uid { and 


_ 


under a S { ouin-( 
quite hidden 

Phe | I paused; there wer 
two. 

“Lovers! Ol 1 is charming 
breathed n \ t wit i i 
€ | hol ( 

Wwe can tal (| \ the 
ct \ ) u are ] Wi 
turn u 

a" ure | arag . rc i 
for ) 
W lot ot t t 
I 1 
W t is ! 
, ng 
} to t e al 
t hut no | ; 
| 1 but v ] ] t} + 
( ome ck « vi » 
! l f f w in tl ub 
e ( le Rayon who will 1 

{ i will be working 
] t if ] [ll give you the 
list. not official of course, but it ma 
serve. Send fifty up here, the rest to 


the different h 


tels. 
this ?” 
The voices faded. 
“Now let us start,” I whispered. 


“Eavesdropping isn’t quite in my line.” 
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I was in a tight place. 
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I attempted gently 
arm. 

“If you do that I shall faint—shriek, 
I mean,” she murmured in a very de- 
termined voice, tightening her grip un- 
til she positively pinched me. Decidedly 
There was noth- 
ing for it but to stay and put up with 
the loss of my self-respect. I was more 
than half vexed with my little tyrant, 
and would have made her pay for it if 
I had known how. 


to disengage my 


The steps 


he steps were approaching again. 
| S] It | i I T € 5 
I and §s ( st t 
} RB] | ¢ . 4 
i 
in t i t. W ‘ t h 
t] r <i ] xy out a 

V ) ( tr 

Hy | aK Bot man, 
| 
I fai 

Isn’t Asher his real name ?” 

Very f bly I] breach of hos- 
pi é = e than the stu- 
| ] tic. ‘That sort 

ill sell tl t p ing plant in the 

V L tor ‘ Shi ih worst 

of 1 nd of tl i need for fel- 

like that () can't lay against 

one’s ¢ stal in person. But I must 
ni ( T \ 

( t. If your youngster 
ats 12? 

) } n ¢ 1 i vill 
nt 

You we 

What I hav l ( not vou 
I 1 l P no 
h I But 
+ 4 + | 4* 
ti l i sup e, 
J l \ i b u > | ( i ny 
I | I r has his riding 
( rs. 

> TI fi ul \ uld Sav ? 

“T we l say ‘s l-evening, sir,’ and 
beg you to expedite those cards.” 

Here the voices died away entirely 
and we could breathe freely 


“You heard that?” 
“T could not help hearing,” I groaned. 


Now do you see? 
“Only that there is something up, for 
some reason I am not wanted to win.’ 
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“Well—well! you will win, won't 
you ?—for my sake?” She was speak- 
ing fast and low, with her breath play- 
ing upon my chin. I promised fer- 
vently, wondering what would happen 
next, and before I knew it was released. 
I believe she did give me my chance, 
but ‘twas a brief one; being young, I 
missed it; my arms closed upon empty 
darkness, and a mocking little laugh 
from behind an oleander told me my 
mistake. I did not pursue her as an 
older man would have done; the warm, 
dim breath of passion died off the mirror 
of my mind, leaving me bewildered 
the grip of more urgent emotions. 

Wrath at the a of being 
fear of the unknown powers in whose 
hands I seemed to “4 shook me by 
turns. The sweat broke upon my fore- 
head as I realized my _ responsibility. 
“This is getting warm,” I gasped. “It 
seems that I am the pawn that holds 

position together. If I only knew 
their game! If I only knew! One thing 
they shall not do—get at [ 


fooled, 


my horse Y 1 


was off to the stables 
The villa stands upon a spur of the 
coast range, the stables on the level be 


low it, one end of the yard being cut 


out of the hill. Approaching this es 
carpment from above through a grove 
of ilex, I rested my hands pon the 
parapet and looked down before de- 


1 


steps. All was dark, and 
very quiet; from a seat directly beneath 
me came a murmur of low, gruff voices 
—English this time. I listened; doubt- 
less a couple of imported stable hands 


scending the 


discussing the day’s doings. 

“Ve see, I was so cocksure it was all 
on the square—that young Blount up 
and nd him in such form, too! It 


seemed a moral 


to put a bit on. 


and only common sense 
Never thought I should 
be picked up by our own stable; and 
now to go and find you’ve bin took 
the same dadical way! It makes a man 
scratch, it do.” 

“Well,” responded the other voice, 
‘what dew yew make of ut? A hedge?” 

“No fear, Brabancon took me.” 

“So a did me, bor!” 

“Then it’s a bleedin’ plant; 
won't win!” 


Blablong 
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“Don’t say that, bor! They dursn’t 
scratch him; he’s as hot a favorite as 
ever I see—for a chaser.”’ 

“Then they'll nobble him.” 

“Not while you and me set here, bor, 
and hare’s where we must set—turn and 
turn about—till daylight to-morrah. 
That there’s his box. Fit he wor when 
I bedded him up, and fit he shall be 


when he’s led out. That there young 
Blount must do the rest—Pst!” 

A light, unsteady foot was approach- 
ing, loitered past, paused. Snap! in the 
blue fizzle of a match one saw a lean, 
little face cocked sideways over a reluc- 
tant ve Both watchers recognized 
and hailed the man with boisterous cor- 
diality 





f ’tain’t Gearge! Come hare, 
here, yew image! Where 
yew bin this long while, hay?” 
“Where I bin—hic—where hain’t I 
bin? I bin ¢ harntly ; I bin Longshong, 
hand I bin De vle. I bin most over the 
shawp. Hic! 


Gearge—come 


“Any fool could see as yew bin in the 
heighth o’ sassiety. But what had yew 
got under the em clothes this evenin a- 


comin’ up from the station? A horse 
Yes; you may call ’im a ’orse.” 
The speaker checked himself, resum- 


ing disconnectedly, after a hiccough: 


“What won to-day 

“Our stable—scooped the bloomir 
pool. But about this horse; is he en- 
tered for ag to-morrah ?” 

“He 1 might be , 


“For the Prix? 


“I didn’t say so, nor I’m not a-goin’ 


for to say, but if I warn’t so bally 
crewy I'd lay ye « I'd spot the win- 
ner. But I’m so screwy—fact—I can’t 


see ye.” 
“No more 

boosed together. 

Young Blount 


can we see ye! We’re all 
Won a pot to-day! 
(he’s our gentleman), 


pulle -d ’em off anyhow. Yew never see 
nuthin’ like it! And he’ll ditto ’em to- 
morrah on Blayblong; yew may bet 


” 


the tail o’ yewr last shirt on him. 
“Will he? Ha—ha! You wait and 








see! I’m not a-goin’ for to nime no 
‘orse, nor no race, but—gug—gug— 
hic Oh—oo!” 
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There was a choke and a struggle, 
the glowing tip of the cigar described 
irregular curves and lay quiet at a dis- 
tance, while from the sounds I gath- 
ered that the stablemen had got the 
jockey down and were boxing his ears. 

“There! and there, yew young dawg! 
To talk to an old pal so! Yew reckon 
yew've got the inside track, dew ye? 
Now, out with it! all yew knaw, and all 
yew think yew knaw, or Bill an’ me will 
spank yewr ugly little head to a savory 
omlick! There, and there, again, yew 
bandy-legged sandpiper! 





“Self me, Mr. Dix, I didn’t mean 
nuthin’! No, don’t ’it no mx Y 2u 
tell! Oh! he’s a } 1illet. he is! Sure 
isIstandere, MM ( Morbihan’s ’orse. 
rl t 4 d it now!” h h 
pt up 

Yone o' you lies! ow 
Fan Wheely’s gon He 
were sold two 1 S it in 
the Le Sport. Lam ’im ain 

Wen % ere old screamed the 

T’ 1 


jockey, “I’m a-tellin’ ye so, but the sale 








was off; heredit defect or suthin’. 

Anyways ’e were cl for stud 

wi and put into training again, pri- 

vately. We got a telecram after dee- 
j ; 


junay yesterday to bring ’im along ’ere 
sharp. Oh, Lord! I shall catch it for 
lettin’ on!” And the sobs began again. 


“Stop it! Dry up that! Yew ain’t a 





mossel hurt. Here’s yvewr smoke, it’s 
alight, stick it in yer face and attend to 
me. Now hose horse you 
~ 
“Why, you ot to know It’s all 


1¢ht ‘ 
one stable, ain’t it? M. de Morbihan’s 


ind vour 


and count 
Huw that’s news, too, but I begin 
: 
to see the game; « k horse from no- 





ere, eh, Bill? D’ye know this ani 
mal, Gearge ?”’ 

I walked 
im, and give ’im his 
gallops these months past?” 

“Well, ye 
this journey, 
race. D’ye knaw who is?’ 

“Some one—TI did _ hear- 
over in his box to-night 
call him ? 


“Course I knows ’im; ain’t 


im, and schooled 


ride him 
gentleman’s 


ain’t a-goin’ to 


’cos it’s 








looked him 
what did they 
Thinnish, darkish gen’lman, 


bit of stickin’ plaster on his chin, here 
” 


“er ’ 


Talon,” said both his hearers in a 
breath. 

“Talon it was--you’ve got the nime. 
What’s his form ?” 


“°’Eavy ’ands,” muttered the more 
taciturn of the helpers. 
“Then sureasIstandere it’s an open 


affair, after all! Fenouillet’s got just 
the most delicate mouth you ever see; 
wants a hand like this ’ere, so; jest like 
that!” tipsily illustrating his method, as 
I inferred from the gyrations of the 





cigar. 

“Will he show tempe ; 

“Run out to a cert 

“Ho! ’E’ll run out? 

“To near side, allus to the near 
if ’ard 

“Well, now, yew ’sprise me, G : 
and is this horse o’ yewrs a good ‘un, 
can he fence and stay?” 

“He can both, and he has a rare turn 
o’ speed, seven pounds better nor your 


hos if he’s a hounce. You'll see. I ain’t 


a~’umbuggin’ ye, tho’ you ’ave ’urt my 


feelin’s. At the distance he’ll lose his 
field—that’s if he’s let alone. J could 


win on him.” 

I didn’t wait to hear any more. I had 
never heard Morbihan’s name coupled 
with the count’s, but the whole thing 
was obviously genuine. A confession 
under torture! Good old Torquemada! 
But what to do now? 

“The robbery is 


half over by 





time,’ ned. “I wonder which of 
that side-table game had been told off to 
work the ‘Grand,’ and which is at ‘Les 


1 F 
Palmiers,’ and ‘L’Orient,’ and ‘L’Her- 
itage.’ I am carrying a heap of money 
I fear, but nothi 
to-morrow if the Costabelle party 
up, and are in the humor for a 
Oh, my Aunt Jemima! 
—oh, why the dickens was I born? I 
must sleep on this.” 
Never in all my life have I- felt so 
keenly the need of an adviser. In no 
enviable frame of mind I strolled up 
the zigzags through the corkwood lis- 
tening to the owls. 
At the foot of the staircase the count 
overtook me. “To bed? Where has 


11n 














this boy, 
ha 
ia VC { 


ie 
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‘ ’ 1 
| eX to ck 
; to | Dp ) 
| a lL de l 
4 th C ay} 
on shall 
slept 
| I 
¢ } atel 
] e no 
: ‘ ' P 
( 
( 
' 
n 
11 l 
7 
t eve! p son 
1 th é it was! 
1 
l ( 1 \ n 
red from eve 
bf tween Ms - 
Yes, the count had 
t re was | nder- 


prince, the pre fect is 
ing the hospitality of 





The throng thickens; 
itary men and their women, yacht- 











’ » 4 ? an TAI oan 714 \f 7 
ing men and their women, the Monte 
. ; ; 
Carlo set, male and female; emaciated 
re strapping lawn tennis girls 
i trapping lawn tet girls, 
y t led | encal " ens d’armes. 
ement ened, thi oe from 
‘“ aa ; 
all | of t 1 set t the op- 
erat subdued clamor of earnest 
#74 ‘ ~1- 
Ol 5 @& TUSE OT thie le ives or pe cKet- 
1 s 
i vt an, 
| \ Ss he h S¢ his 1 me 
1 1 . " 
1 I { I in tones 





; vl ; Boufflers, 
or Asher, or whatever t nan’s name 
might be, was “‘operating” furiously, too 
encore ed even to s ke 


parade in the 
Blane returned 
say, by a little 


some ¢ 





from which Blé 
rte L so to 


[ had seen in the photog 
windows. Among them was an 

















I 1g" z ie one at | 
( ht my eye, murmured 1 name 
wl 2 el} r his hat, addressed 
the ¢ 1 pers in an undertone, 
l pl nt] and then I 
found |] s | g presen d and has- 
tily 1 ered. 
+ 1 \ 4 r 4 e, 

Mr i we 1 the 
sport yi 

“Imnu d hing about hoping 
Ls 11 di int 1 bac] to- 
da I he than 1 l of my 
age, | not have turned a hair 
I I ( es at ex- 
c] f \ ht Ity, 
but | h d ts 
\ L ¢ ht t t k out, or at 
least sa , I tell 1 I was in 
an rd] 1. I had sought all 
the y n opportunity of de 
mat ran exp! fro1 he count 
[It had s 1 « the night before, 
it had appeared by daylight the straight- 
est thing to do, but had proved i: : 


i } Bal “| 
d never detach . The 
I was his guest, I 


was stand- 


sible. I coul him 
horny 


situation was t 
was wearing his jacket, he 








THE 


ing at my side, hat in hand, urbane, 
serenely expectant, Blé Blane’s quarter 
cloth gracefully draping his arm. 

My embarrassment was noticed, as |] 
knew afterward, but was attributed to 
youth and modesty. His royal high- 
ness’ response to my hestitancy was a 
prompt and jovial tender of encourage- 
ment. “Disappoint us? Oh, we've no 
anxieties. You know what you are 
carrying ?” 

“A good deal of English money, I 
fear, sir; I ought to tell you that I re 
gard it as a very open event; Fenouillet 
reached Hyéres last night; his sty 

; ] 





. ©, 
s chan 


whatever 
shall hope to 
a ‘ 

And with a 
and 


count, 


Well, 
we shan’t blame you. I 
see you weighed in. 
gracious inclination he 
bestowed a 
] 


“Quite so. occurs, 


released me, 
1 


few words upon the 
] 











a rently an old acquaintance. 

We weighed out. “I leave the race 
to your discretion,” sai count, with 
his sweet, vivid I mounted 


\\ | ile 
cumbered the 
take our trial spin, I saw Talon for 


the first time, a little dark man in gold 


threat ning 





cour 


ind crimson, pretty much the MCC. col- 
ors; a light cava in, I hear His 
horse took my fan it the first glance; 
he had looked well in his cloths, but 
twice < ll stripped. He was a big 
I n with a wl hind foot and a 
! ll askew o1 face, ot ( 

1, 1] H well | i! 
\t each ea strid | \ hoof 
D 1 the turf 1 v t 1 - 
lapping the print of the f t b i 


é' aa a ; : 
| Vi Hunt 1 : ] \\ T) 1 
S n exe ible | t 
I] enough and a 1 
but the sort that fe s perfec in the 
hool, but makes a fool of himself in 
public. My first hunter was a Dayrell 
I ; Here 1 reflections were cut 
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short by Blé Blanc shying at a scarlet 
sunshade. 

The start was delayed by Talon, who 
was engaged in an altercation with his 
horse at the trial hurdle. After the sec- 
ond refusal he brought him down at it 
with a rush, the horse made an effort 
which would have cleared an obstacle of 
twice the height, shaking his head while 
in the air and trying to break away on 
landing. As he approached I could see 
the clots of lather at his temples and un- 
der the boss of his brea 


was glossy with sweat. 


tplate; the mane 
the knuckles of 
discolored. The 





4 ol ves 
looked determined, but 

“He will know more about it pres- 
i , “those are the Dayrell 
manners all over Poor old Wild 
Thyme, how she used to pull me about 
at a meet!” 


Che 


man 


other three riders conversed 
gayly. There was Lieut. Wertheimer, 
green and amber, white cap, upon Flor 
~ 





ina, a hot little bay. Being first, he 
had chosen the inside station. Next to 
him was Ca rs, in a wasp jacket, « 
Svdenhar 1 bt n, English mare [ 
had ridden against both men the previ- 
ous day nd was afraid of neither xt 
to me upon 1 whip-hand was Capt 
Reenier, riding Mélusine, a liver chest- 
nut, my host's si 1 strit He was 
wearing his « 1 ¢ ‘Ss, puce and choco- 
late I forget the « Pp, and affected to 
regard himself 1 pa ker 
mereiy out tor < 1! and s citous 
fi t th Cc} recs ( f « 11 141 

In ce | ] S¢ at his eas 


] | 1 c nda '% 1 
¢ » +] 4 1 
1 1 1 ( 
t bl ¥ | 1 
he sa r « th 7 if j 
o 
fot big a funl 
I myself d that’s saying a good 
| ry } y 
| ; } ] | 
¢ { left | ‘ 
tion, and just as he ca sidli l 
lunging into it I whipped Ble Blane 


whe Was as handy asap lo pony, across 
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his front, and let Fenouillet into my 
place. Regnier gathered his reins, and 
shot a meaning gl: ance at Talon, who did 
not respond. We were in line at the 
moment. } ee a sharp “Aessieurs!” 
the starter dropped his flag, and four of 
us got away leaving Meélusine at 
the post, for at the last moment Regnier 
had attempted to rein back and slip in 
between Talon and me. 

I believe he knew Ie1 
ness, and intended to k 
at the first few fences ms lying close to 
his near side and slightly in advance. If 
the-horse had once settled d to his 
vork, I am inclined to think he would 
have made an exhibition of the rest 
of us. 

In a moment 


half gl 


weak- 
eep him straight 


1 


yuillet’s 


Regnier was in chase; a 


over my shoulder told me 
that he was still intent upon separating 
us, but I closed in upon him when his 
horse’s nose was at my knee. He ad- 
jured me to ride fair, and shrieked to 
Talon to give him room, but Talon en- 
tirely failed to take in the situation, 


ance 


and, 


indeed, had his hands full from the 
first. All three horses forcing the pace, 
two of them at their rid rs: year and 
Fenouillet because his jock couldn’t hold 
him, we approached the first fence 


locked together danger usly. 

At sixty yards’ distance I saw Talon 
attempt a pull, and noticed his soaked 
gloves slipping on the greasy reins. 
Setting his teeth, he began to saw, 
then the Dayrell mare asserted i 


Down went the brute’s head, in the last 
five strides he fairly took hold of his 
rider, headed us by a length, and then, 
when almost upon the fence, ran out— 
as I had anti pal | 

Reenier di his near rein with a 


I 
scream. | oul d hard to the off; in 


truth, I could concede no ground or I 
should have cant ned the guard rail. 
There was the simultaneous shock of 
three horses. Blé Bla ne bumped Fi 
nouillet’s forequarter; Mélusine  strucl 
him full in the short ribs. All six of u 


down, but with a difference, for 
they crashed 
dles in a struggling, exclaiming heap, 
we arose at the obstacle after a fashion, 
and blundered on landing. I had ex- 


were 
while 


pected a rougher time of it; to have 
paid Regnier in his own “riding or- 
ders,” and knocked out Talon at his first 
fence would have bee . cheap at a broken 
collar bone. I had drawn my feet up, 
for a roll, and stuck to the reins for all I 
was worth, and was delighted to find 
myself among my horse’s ears, with my 
knees under his jaw bones. He tossed 
me back into the saddle as he scrambled 
to his feet, and I sorted the ribbons and 
pera my feet'into the stirrups as he 
as getting into his stride. 

“A ereat hope leaped up in my 
making me dizzy; could not | 
win of it, after al 

In nineteen cases out of twenty a fall 
puts you out of the but there is the 
twentieth case—my case; this was not 
a pumped horse falling the last time 
around. 

Of course 


y heart, 
make a 


race, 


Camors and Wertheimer 
had passed me, but we had been lead- 
ing them by some lengths at the fence, 
and the fall and the recovery had been 
so quick that they had gained no in- 
superable advantage. I had simply 
hold my horse together, and let him re- 
cover his wind and nerve. How much 
had been taken out of him I could not 
tell; not much, I fancied, by the way 
he was breathing. 
That my comri 


ides in disaster would 





come again I did not suppose for a mo- 
ment, and was proportionately amazed 
at finding Fenouillet’s white face at my 
girths as we neared the open ditch. I 
shall never forget my relief at finding 
that his saddle was empty. It scemed 
that he intended to see the thing through 
on his own account, and the chasi 
strain in him told |] 


1 what to do. He 
into ‘his bridle, and no 
to carry his head 
for him, was carrying it himself, and go- 
ing eamaiinaail How aphire 4 that 
fenced! I felt that he had the legs 
hoped he would 


me down or cross me as 


had come back 


longer e wing Ta 





horse 
of us all, and only 
neither knock 


a loose 


1 


etimes will « 
having no one to tell 
him it was the water—he jum] 
pecked, put his feet through his reins, 
and was caught by none the 
worse as I heard afterward. 


horse son 





a 1 , 
somebody, 








So WwW 


IH: 


e went around the first time, 


passed the grand stand, a dazzle of col- 


ored 
cries, 


al 


handkerchiefs, a 


babel of 
id some English shouting. 


shrill 
On 


a course at home there is often a bit of 


flage 
between the rounds, 
shall 


more 


ed- 


1i¢ 
th 


out, natural country sandwiched 
so that the horses 
big made-up fences 


‘hey can’t get this 


the 
twice. 


t see 


an 


at Hyeres, where the racing is on a nar- 


row 


sea. 


Stri 


Tl 


marshes and the 
is two kilome 


p between the 
ic Plage 


e COUTTS? 
1 
. ] 
‘ 


ters around, and you take it three times. 
At the water, last time around, Camors 
f 1, perhaps ] we peeled See ened nll I 
don't think he had much to be ashamed 
of; Sydenham, cunning old girl, wasn’t 
going to be bullied into taking the brook 
three times in one race, and shutting up 
in the last stride, shot the wasp jacket 
over her ears into the tepi 1 pu de lle pro- 
vided for the purpose, and made a tb lt 
for her stable. This is nuts to a French 


crowd—you could hear their shrieks of 
ecstasy a mile off. 

Long before this, my nervous depres 
sion had disappeared. 

Ble Blane was one of the easiest 
horses to ride I ever crossed: free, de- 


] © 
pends ible ar 


trick of slewin: 





id ma 


ster of his business; his 
his head on “— side as 


y 
=4 








he challenged a fence merely meant 
that he \ measuring his distance, and 
did not mean to take off prematurely 
The eam of white in his eye, a sort 
of crescent moon in front of the pupil 
that he treated you to a peep of, was 
his pp al to be left alone—‘Give me 
il tl ein you can per and sit 
{ !” was whi it he m¢ to convey, 
i it uu rstood hin you might 
three miles out of yall gra with 
shut, for it never crossed his 
1 i to refu r to! until called 
ut 
I was enjoying mys¢ f i a 
and caught myself chuckling wi 1 de- 
light over what that beast Bi oot 
m1 1 } 1 
But it n’t over yet; no race is un- 
til you | he pi and not always 
he l, as \ 1 will see presently. 
Wertheimer was no mean antagonist ; 
he was watching me out of the tail of 
] like a serpent—and I watched 
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him. We weren’t racing yet, but were 
going well within ourselves almost as 


level as a harnessed pair; I heard after- 
ward that at two fences we were in the 
air together. It may not have been the 
most perfect jockeyship, but the pace 
suited Blé Blane, and T wouldn’t pull 
him without a reason. I knew Flor 
Fina was hot, and guessed Wertheimer 
couldn’t get his h to wait upon me 
withgut danger of an ebullition. The 
finish would show whether the race had 
{ pace or at his. 


been ridden atl 
We reached the distance together; I 
spect d the 


rse 


believe we both su staying 





powers of our animals. I knew the 
turn of speed I had under me, and kept 
level until the last moment. He tried 
shouting and flogging his boot, but gave 
it up with a sar grin when he 
found that these stin ulants failed to 

lurry me. That little man did all he 


A 
knew, and I liked him well. He was 
an outsider, not in the know, and rode 
for the love of it. 

Twenty 


Ble 


strides from home I called 


upon Blane, swung up my whip- 
hand with a yell, and humped myself 
with loose rein and squared elbows half 


up to his ears. Then I knew I was upon 
a winner; the good horse tightened up 
with a sudden quickening of 
reaching at the bit that 
cstasyv. 
found himself collared, 
in earnest, and Flor Fina an- 
swered gamely, but it was no use. 
I landed the race Be ar the post 
ied instantly. 


half a leneth, and s 
Then a shout went ia and I knew 


and set to 


by 


by the rhythmical pulse in the shrill 
tumult that my countrymen were ac- 
cordin me thi e cheers. 

was borne along to the w 

closure upon a sea of jolly, 





open-mouthed Eng! 


Just outside the gate was another 
crowd: excited, strident, well-dressed 
men ere pushing, thrusting, expos- 
tulating passionately. 

Making his way toward me through 
the press came the count, his alpaca 
dust coat in tatters, his neckcloth un- 


der his ear; forcing a mechanical smile, 
he exclaimed, breathlessly : 
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mon ami, what is this? 
What they are saying is intolerable! 
We must confront them instantly. 
Come with me! Later? No, sir! on 
the instant!” This to an objector; then 
to me: ‘Come, Blount!’ extending his 
arms as if to lift me from the saddle, 
while those about him pressed up, ex- 
claiming that my honor was assailed, 
that it was needful to do this and that, 
but above all things to “‘come;” in fact, 
I ran a good chance of being coaxed or 
bullied out of the saddle. 

I was very young, and was beginning 
to feel the reaction that follows a close 
finish even when one is fit, but I had 
presence of mind enough to see through 
this ruse. Some one had my right ankle 
in his grip, and was holding it d 


“Blount, 


i down. 
It was all over in a moment, a jam in 
the gate, we were through, we were at 
the scale. I oked down to see the 
ruddy flesh-tints and white fringe of 
whisker of old Whelpley 

“Fine finish, lad, and 
off; that last, I mean. But what a 
gang! Don’t bend a il i 1€ 
word. Here they come again! Form 
a ring if you please, gentlemen!” The 
official nodded. Whelpley turned to 
me. — Vow ( harle sf’ 

I was down in a moment, 
swinging chair nursing my 

“Bien!” said the clerk of 
and the cheering was 1 
when some one said the word “objec- 
tion,” and I was summ 
before the stewards. 

“What’s this, Charles?” said my old 
friend, his arm in mine, and his hand 

| 


} 
i 


and in the 
saddle. 
ct, 


the sc 


recommencing, 


ned to appear 


son bland countenance expressing’ his 
concern 

ps \ trie I 1 ] tT oO 
last, si [ y I ( y 
it I shall icc | ] 

Where 

“At the first fer I suy = 

You'll be well suy ted, 1 lad 
vour ™ 


and pith helmet, who turned with the 
most genial of smiles. 

“Tam with you! What’s up? Mr. 
Blount, I think; do me the honor, Whel- 
pley, I bege—— Ah? So! Hum! 
May I come with you?” 

What a question! I laughed aloud, 
too relieved to trust my voice. The 
sense of a lonely struggle against odds 
was passing off. I was sure of a hear- 
ing now, and however it went I should 
be well reported of at home. I entered 
the big room under the grand stand be- 
tween the two longest heads on the 
English turf. 


They had no busin 





mit it. It was not regul: 
ards of a provincial m 
themselves strong enoug 
peer a baronet, members 
Jockey Club and of 
house party. 

Many entered with us wh 
right to be present. At 


and 





had no 
least a dozen 
must have been privy to the fraud, and 
when the thing began to work out con- 
trary to their calculations the gang lost 


their chief, and the smaller 
uldered in to see what mig 
be done, keen on bawling and bullyin 
down opposition. Where these went, 
others followed, for there was much 
money on me; the room was full, 
packed, indeed; an effort was made to 
clear it, and orders given, but n 
stirred. Sir Pemberton seated hi If 
with his back to the light, and 


faith in 





. ~ 1 
ro es sii 


1 


erately unbuttoned his 
WI ley d ib | hi f a my n- 
terpreter! I shall never et the 
I id fri ity of the « and tl t 
' 11 , 1 er ] cl 1 
his card ha ed |] 
+ 5 ] ] 1 
twe tl ] ( n 1 t 
Sel bl 

I. R —— hie ne : nn 
b lf of Count 7 i well 
as for hi 

Were tl t roc 4 rstand + 
Count Talon had au 1 the « ; 
tion, had ned anything or sent his 
card? 


uy 


from M. Reeni 


It appeared r 
Talon had exclaimed 


that Count 
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against M. Blount’s foul riding before effected before the start, but that the 
he fainted. He had written nothing. crossing took place at the first fence?” 

I Ss +, M. le Comte,” said 
vith a look upon his face 


10 misunderstanding, “this 





His arm or arms were fractured. en mie 


Sir Pemberton Glenflesk interposec 











1essed the start, he was invited to con- 


in measured tones stion , outside all rule. A witness 
that more evidence yn’s Ob is called to give evidence, not’ to have 
}¢ 1 was desirable Ss ibly ito his me | 
} ined. An in the ( 
f i ition of a ~usably 
( yah exp! would 1 moment’s silence 
upon refle LW mean f exclamations and 
t 1 tl Reo- counter exclamations. It was evident 
| (at m ucvestion) call the that if the stewards were partisans, they 
rs. ‘ not all of one part Those of 
r was < l You can l v e ne 1 the ecret shot 
¢ e his line; 1 chance of glances of surprise at one another, and 
1 i n before the flag s represented at their chairman who was obviously 
after the start. He spoke losing control of the meeting. Each 
\ 1 at lencth. j spoke for himself, M. le Comte was po- 
Camors did not answer to his name: litely requested to reserve his remarks, 
he had changed his sodden clothes, and he was asked if he had personally wit- 
I 





ht his hotel in disgust at the exhi 


b . he had made of himself tinue, he was told to resume his seat. 
Wertheimer spoke up clearly; he had ‘ Fle _e his feet, and defined his po 
Go. erostine TI +s was merely sition as perfectly neutral, he being, as 
I , i Slii?. Lis Vas me 5 - " 
n ti evidence. and was remarked the stewards were aware, the owner or 
i Ve i il cli ain 


‘eagle part owner of two of the three horses in- 


l 1 as such by one of the stewards, a : aa a 
fs | of the comet volved in this ill judged, or rather, he 
i of the unt s. he ie ere 
Tre a — would say, this unhappy collision— 
9 qaid lOL SCC une alle CC i ull, o6 @ 7 . . 
re | : ; P which two:he had run upon their mer- 
rs Wi na position to . Py gl aa 
‘ 1s its, merely backing Ble Blanc for a 
I t | 1 it occurred 7 ‘. 4 4 % : 
: bagatelle to encourage his young friend 
1 x 1 > ‘ db 
Werth r depos said th \T , 
y of the club, reading from a Wy peaking he all 1 his eye 
cae a ie } ‘ ? y 
\ tat ti 1e saYW 1O 
; t ' to t for a nt upon the starter, 
wl é 1 upon what he had 











f¢ 
sser T } 1 no witnesses 
1 I rd Whe pley requested that the 
ent-c’est égal,” said the tarte ight be asked to leave the room 
ho } | poken 1 ( but f f t ites, eded to 
{ ly insisted, 4 R r with courtesy 
s amended At this | t c 1 ter $ upon ou ( l l ta 
{ r 4 1 the ro and Ss t tl start and subsequent posi 
1 1 to t front I appealed to hir tions at the fence 
| tly to sav whether I had cha 1 The tor’s evidence was ¢ 
1 1 hetor or atter the flag fell tt ( | b We th 1! T wl 
ly bef he vered, “or ¢ 1 substantially with 1 
ratl 1d 1) The fellow rec lections 
1 in confusion, with the count’s When the sfarter was recalled he gave 





u would say,” said the count, in with Reenier’s evidence. The coit 
his silkiest tones, “that the change was  dences were astounding. He had prob 
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ably been listening beneath the open 
windows of the committee room, but 
this idea did not occur to me until next 
day. 

The majority of the stewards looked 
upon one another meaningly, the minor- 
ity seemed puzzled. An adverse deci- 
sion was imminent. The chairman 
whispered, wrote something upon a 
slip, and passed it around the table. It 
was received with shrugs, nods of as- 
sent, : at the ceiling, 





but c: to him unamended. He 
and arose, clearing his 








cannot t ni { the 
cl his tur: hu 

riedlv, for t fat was in the fire and 

to | Chis court 

idered and delivered its 

( cs \ ! “Eh 

gd la e! Ta 1S 


donc!’ from many parts of the room 
staggered the speaker, but it was his 
last chance, and he kept his feet, licking 
his lips and gesticulating in dumb show 
amid a tumult in which while some 
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stewards strove to pull him down by the 
coat tails, others struggled to prevent 
them, and men upon one an- 
other’s toes in their excitement, shaking 
little brown hairy fists, boxing one an- 
other’s ears and grimacing, while cards 
were tossed back and forth across the 
room. 

I was told afterward that I watched 
the hubbub with a broad smile upon my 
face. If I did it was bad form and 
undiplomatic, but the scene was for all 


the world like one of those sudden up- 


danced 


nally convulse the 








monkey hot t the Zoo 

What fi ds d They 
had kept s. | in Glenilesk 
at mk | S ad rab the sim 
ple j neither 1 nor 
I _— 
de yut t cool, high- n 
a - 

\ ¢ 

VV 
; 
lace was 
[ l id Cc ] 





and had a big 

D1 a el 
and a need to tl 
len hat hand 
of t 1 } thre haneves 
from cl to open. 

1 have not the faintest notion what 
tl would have done, but host’s 


I 

justice, | w, as the seni eward 
should have seen, that the moment had 
ome to Ie ] d s the 





I heard I ‘3 ted t sp i} 

Ce uld | It \ => da ( { nN ] h 1 
given hin chair 1 with help 
Ui ~] i i i 

had kept a1 11 iring 

tl but t r low w n 

an al t faint con n Yet he 

held hin f together ith l 1] 
pl id jerked his tremulous und 

t f b een clinched teeth amid 
a st d sil that med all eve 

, re) 1 foul I 

have not heard the ev nce, and I con 

tradict no one. My horse was intem- 


perate m the moment I left the pad- 
dock. I could hardly get him to the 
post. He bolted when the flag fell, and 














THE 
refused the first fence. He ran out. I 
cannoned M. Blount. M. Regnier can- 
noned me. I know no more, but I am 
sincerely glad to see both gentlemen 
none the worse for my misfortune.” 
Next moment the count was grasp- 
ing my hand, patting my shoulder; his 
delight was unbounded, he was rav- 
ished; no one had felt for me more 
keenly, had struggled harder, or—he 
might say—more successfully, to secure 
this entirely satisfactory issue. He gave 
Talon his arm, he enlisted our sym- 
pathies, our assistance in getting his 
gallant young friend out of this con- 
course. Our help was needed; Talon 
was slipping from his seat in a faint. 
It was over; the clique settled their 
faces, tried to look pretty, and—I be- 
lieve—paid up. 
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Acting upon Whelpley’s advice I re- 
mained the count’s guest for a day or 
two before joining my old friend at 
Cannes. 

He and Glenflesk made me relate the 
whole story to a select party of six; 
the other four shall be nameless, they 
were very big people indeed, and I be- 
lieve I owe any little opportunities in the 
service which I may have enjoyed since, 
to that evening. 

It was decided to take no public no- 
tice of what had occurred. At the time 
this surprised me, but they were right; 
the turf as an institution is not sound 
enough to stand much purifying. 

I was advised to “look pleasant and 
rise with my winnings,” which I in- 
terpreted as a hint to make no scandal 
and stop chasing. I did as I was bid. 


i 


THE 


VAGRANT 


C HOULD the gods of unrest but fling at my feet 
— A day and a life to travel this earth 

By ways where rivers and hills have birth, 
And outland, and ocean, and sky-line meet !— 


For O to be idle, and careless, and free, 
Where the foam swings white and the world lies wide, 
And the heart that aches turns out with the tide, 
Where the will of the wanderer greets its sea !- 


lf the gods should 


| erant but a life and a dav, 


To wander and watch, to journey and rest, 


1 


Each beat of that life- 


as the gods know best— 


Well, glad of it all, I should idle away; 


And, Love, 


for the last gift left to me, 


Should turn where life and the roadway part— 
O, one fixed home of this wandering heart 
And kneel, at the end, for a day with thee! 


ARTHUR STRINGER. 
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MAKER OF MEN 


By Alfred Sutro 


thor « Beneath the Moon l lla M Cupid,” Ete I 
CENE—a little sit room in a Epiru—No, dear, the hour’s just 
small house in a far-away Street ing. A quarter past is the. usual 
in Silverton. It is evening; the time. Are you sure you'll hear to-day? 


lamps are f, ana the curtains drawil. 
The furnita 1S vel § 
prominent feature bemg a_ cottage 


; hapl sTle - or] Ihaat awe a 
plano, wich fills a corner, ui every- 


Jaa - Sa ww thea rh 4 1 
thins mw iu, jrom tie Chairs ra, ts 
good of its kind, carefu chosen, and 
blends harmoniously with its neighbor. 





The books on the shelve 5. the z all p iper 
on which hang good photographs of 
Rembrandt, Da Vinet Velazquez, 
the flowers on the table ntelpiece, 
the few ‘bits of old / anid 
pewter, co ne to invest the little roo 
with a pleasant atmosphere of refine 


ment ana cult (i'¢ 
CuTHBERT FARRINGDON, and Epiru, 
his wife, are its | ] ] 


oniy occu ié 
a man of fort) j 





-two, of medium height, 
| face. Epitn 
younger, a deep-chested 
Her 


handsome; the large 


U 1th an eager, in ellectual 
is ten years 
woman, with a magnificent figure. 
face is strikingly t 
gray eves are § ink rather a "ep, ana the 


extraordinarily long las 
throw a veil across them. Her dress, 
cut a little low at the neck, and with 
Sleeves bare to the elbow, is exceed- 
ingly simple, but of excellent taste and 
design. 

EpiIrH is sewing, seated in an arm- 
chair by the table; CuTHRBERT paces the 
room nervously. 


CuTHBert—Only nine! How the 
minutes crawl! It seems hours since 
dinner. Surely the post is late to- 
night? 


ll promised—and 


NlaXW pr 
1 ’ 4 : 3 
he’s a man of his word. As soon as the 


directors arise, he said, I'll pencil you a 
note. A good fellow, Maxwell—he’ll do 
what he can for me, I know. 


Epiru—Well—in about ten min- 
hall know our 
ns such a lot to me! 


} 


ee. 


CuTHBERT—Yes; we 
fate. Oh, this mea 
Epirn (gently)—Cutl 
CuTHRERT—You think me too san- 
i . But every 
! hat I shall 
be chosen. Maxwell himself told me 
that there wasn’t much doubt. And re- 
member, this is the last branch the bank 
ill open for years. They’ve been go- 
ahead too fast as it is—it’s my last 
chance. ! Here am 














But what a chance! 
I, at forty-two, getting seventeen hun- 
d and fifty a year. As a manager at 
[alden I shall have three thousand, and 
any amount of possibilities. And such 
a house! Edie, you'll love it! 
Epiru—We’ve been very happy here. 
CuTHBERT—Oh, yes; but poor— 
grindingly poor. We've had to weigh 
every penny. Now we shall be able to 
afford tickets to the theatre once in a 
way—cabs—a little supper at a restau- 
rant. We've been such mice so far! 
And it means another servant for you, 
and less drudgery. Oh, I tell you, I ask 
nothing more in life. I'll say, like 
Malvolio, “Jove, I thank thee!’”— 
Isn’t it strange that postman doesn’t 
come? 
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Epiru—Don’t be so excited, dearest 
—Mr. Maxwell may have forgotten 

CuTHBert—He never forgets—he’s 
the soul of punctuality and order. Oh, 
no, he’s written! The letter’s in the 
postman’s bag—Heaven, to think of it! 
I'll make that Malden branch a suc- 
cess, I can tell you. I’ve got the stuff 
in me. 

Epiru—Don’t build on it too much, 
dear Cuthbert—you don’t know what 
the directors may do—— 

CuTHBERT—They may pass me over, 
of course, but I don’t think it likely. 
There’s only one other man in the run- 
ning—Pegwell. And Pegwell’s my 
junior by three years. He’s a smart 
chap, but he’s my junior, and the direc- 
tors are very conservative. It’s pretty 
long odds on me. Oh, if it doesn’t come 
off—it it doesn’t—don’t be afraid, Edie, 
I'll bear it like a man. 

EpitH—lI’m sure of that, Cuthbert. 

CuTHBERT—I really don’t care for 
myself—it’s for you that I want it, for 
you. We've been married nine years; 
and a poor time you’ve had of it! You, 
the prettiest of the three sisters—and 
see how the others have married! 

EpitH (smiling)—Do you think I’m 
dissatisfied ? 

CutTHpert—Ah, with your maid of 
all work, and the three children upon 
your hands the whole of the day, you 
must often and often have wished—oh, 
never mind that now! It’s over, I know 
that it’s over! Three thousand a year, 
and a house—that’s equal to nearly four 
thousand. And there are big oppor- 
tunities—as the bank prospers, the man- 
ager prospers with it. Ah, Edie, no 
more sitting up late in the night, 
sewing and darning, and making your 
dresses—— 

EpitH—tThat’s not a hardship; does 
my lord think that I dress so badly? 

CurHuBert—You! Ils there anything 
you do badly? That dress you have on 
to-night—it’s my favorite, too—— 

EpirH—lI put it on for you, this be- 
ing a special occasion, for good or for 
ill. That’s a thing that’s so sweet about 
you—you notice what one has on. Most 
men wouldn't. 

CuTHBERT—Most men, poor things, 
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haven't wives like mine. Hark! That’s 
the postman’s knock next door 
Confound him, what is he waiting for? 
Do we pay him to stand on the door- 
step, and gossip? Here he comes, here 








he is—— _ I'll let the girl bring it in 
EpitH (arising and throwing her 


arms around his neck )—Cuthbert—— 
CUTHBER' (disengaging himself 
gently)—All right!’ Don’t be afraid, 
dear—— If the news is bad I shall 
stand it Sit down Why 
doesn’t that girl bring the letter? Can’t 
she tear herself from her wretched nov- 











elette?>——— Ah, there she goes—at 
last!———  She’s taken it out. Ah! (A 
knock.) Come in! 


trim little maid enters, with a let- 
ter on a Salver, which she gives to Cuth- 
who takes it and balances it fever- 


0ert, 








ishly in his hands. She turns to 
Edith.) 

Tue Mamw—Oh, if you please, 
ma’am 

EpITH ( pleasantly)—Not now, 
Mary. To-morrow 


(The maid goes. Cuthbert walks to 
Edith, and gives her the letter.) 

CutTHrert—Here, you open it, Edie. 
Our fate’s in there. Let me have it 
from you. 

Epitu—Oh, how I hope the news 
will be good! 

(lVithout haste or excitement 
opens the envelope; there is a_ small 
penciled note inside; she glances at tt, 
and lets her head fall.) 

CuTnsBert (drops of perspiration 
pouring down his face)—Edie! 

(She holds out her hand to him; he 
strides toward her, takes the letter and 
reads it.) 

CuTuBert (hoarsely)—Regrets- 
Pegwell—ah—— Oh, all right 
might have known—— 


she 





I 








EpirnH (arising, with outstretched 
arms )—Cuthbert ! 

CUTHBERT (impatiently moving 
away )—All right—— I’m all right— 


It’s frightfully hot in here, isn’t it ? 
you mind if I open the window? 
(He flung the sash open, and stands 
there, his back to her.) 
EpirH—You’'ll catch cold—— 


Do 
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CuTueert (closing the window with 
a bang, and coming into the center of 
the room)—Pegwell! Of course! I 
might have known! 

Epiru—Has he any influence? 

Curusert—Perhaps. It may be. 
My luck! My cursed luck! 

(She goes to him, he breaks away, 
and walks feverishly to and fro.) 

CuTHBERT—It was my last chance. 
Here I am, with seventeen hundred a 
year, arising a hundred dollars annually 
till it reaches twenty-five hundred. Eight 
years—I shall be fifty then. And at sixty 
they pension me off; and we spend the 
rest of our days in some wretched little 
country cottage. That’s our future. 
I’m done—finished 

Epiru (gently)—You said you'd be 
brave. 

CuTHBERT—One man after the other 
has passed me; and I started pretty well, 
too. A clerk in a bank, of course—but 
there were opportunities. Now I’m 
shunted—stuck in a siding for the rest 
of my life. Edie, you’ve married an 
ass, and that’s the plain truth of it. 

Epiru—We know better than that, 
you and I, 

CuTHRERT—I’m a failure—a_ rank, 
rotten failure. Oh, yes, I am; I know 
it, and you know it. We used to think 
—I did, at least—that I was no end of a 
clever fellow. I had my theories, my 
ideas—I was going to write a book on 
banking that was to astonish the world. 
My dear, that book will never be 
written. 

Epiru—Oh, yes, it will! 

CutTipert—Never. There are piles 
and piles of MSS. shut up in that draw- 
er; and you, poor darling, have listened 
to the dull stuff over and over again 
—but there’s nothing in it. I’m like all 
dull men—TI’ve a glimmer of an idea 
—but when I try to express it, it eludes 
me. That’s the truth. I fancied my- 
self above the average—the fact is, I’m 
below it. 

EpitH—I’m no fool; I’ve a fairly 
clear intellect, and a fairly sound judg- 
ment. I believe in you; I believe in 
your book; I believe in your future. 

CtTtnsert—My future! Ah, Edie, 
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it isn’t really favoritism that has put 
these other men above me—men who 
were my juniors. It’s because they 
were better men than I. I’ve known it 
in my heart a long time. And I'll tell 
you something else—that I’ve been 
ashamed to tell you before. I had a 
great chance—three years ago. Never 
mind how—it would take a long time to 
tell, and it’s an intricate banking mat- 
ter—but one of our biggest clients was 
swindling us, and 1 might have found 
it out. I didn’t. No one could blame 
me, of course I had done all my 
routine work well enough—but there it 
was. 

Epiru—Did any one else discover it? 

CutTHuBert—No, but I might have. 
It’s like the born whist player, who di- 
vines what his partner holds. The bank 
was let in for a hundred thousand. And 
the maddening thing is that I had a 
vague suspicion. But I just lacked the 
something—in point of fact, the brain. 
No one blamed me—no one could blame 
me—everything was right, as far as I 
was concerned—but fortune had 
knocked at my door, and I wouldn’t 
open. The directors said nothing, of 
course—what could they say ?—but 
that’s why I’ve been passed over,and am 
passed over to-day. I hoped they’d for- 
gotten—they haven’t. There—lI’ve got 
it off my chest. I shall be a wretched 
bank clerk for the rest of my days. 
I’ve made a hash of my life—and, 
what’s worse, of yours. 

Epiru—lI‘inished ? 

CutTiuspert—Yes—I’ve had my say; 
now you know all about it. Now you 
see what sort of man you’ve had the 
bad luck to marry. 

EpirH—I’m afraid I’m not as sorry 
for myself as I should be. 

CutTusert—Ah, of course, you won’t 
admit it! But when I look at you now 
—why, with all the hard work, and slav- 
ing, and the three children, you’re as 
pretty to-day as you were when I 
married you 

Epitn—-You dear! 

CuTHBERT—You manage to dress on 
comparatively nothing a year, and look 
as though you were turned out by the 
most fashionable dressmaker; you're 
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a splendid musician, you find time to 
read and to think of what you have 
read; in fact, you're a remarkable 
woman, and you deserved to marry a 
man who was worthy of you—— 

Epitu—Like Tom? 

CuTHBERT—Why not? Hilda can’t 
hold a candle to you—and her husband 
has fifty thousand a year! 

EpirHo—A house in Fifth Avenue, a 
cottage at Lenox, a yacht, an automo- 
bile, and a most shocking temper. 

CuTHBERT—That’s all very well! 
Edie, Edie, you must have said these 
things to yourself many a time! 

Epiru—Every day after lunch. 

CuTHRPERT—You’ve never murmured, 
of course, or complained—it’s not your 
way. But that’s what galls me. There 
was the golden chance—I let it go by. 
Ass, ass! And you, my poor darling, 
denied every luxury, every trifle that 
sweetens life! 

EpirH—You needn’t be 
me 

CuTHBert—For whom else? /’m all 
right. I go out in the morning, come 
back at night, and there you are, wait- 
ing for me, always the same, always 
with a smile on your lips. But how 
have you passed the day? The little din- 
ner’s ready—as dainty a dinner as a 
man could desire—but who has cooked 
it? You. What have you done those 
long and tedious hours? You have 
been with the children, all the time with 
the children. You have been teaching, 
dusting, darning, sewing, mending. On 
whom does the burden of our wretched 
poverty fall? Not on me. On you. 

Epitu (very gently )- You need not 
be sorry for me, dear Cuthbert. 

CutTuBpert—Ah, but I am! When I 
think of your sisters, the lives they lead! 
When I see other men getting on in the 
world! And I—what have I done? 
Nothing! 

EpirH—You 
love you. 

CuTHBERT—Oh, and I’m grateful! 
If I hadn’t that! But I've a terrible 
fear at times that there must be some- 
thing of pity in that love, Edie—some- 
thing, almost, of contempt. 


sorry for 








have made a woman 
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Epiru—Cuthbert! Pity, contempt! 
If I had not the deepest respect and ad- 
miration for you, there could be no love. 
You must not say such things; you 
must not think them. Not for an in- 
stant. My life is the same as that of 
millions of women, but most. husbands 
are satisfied, and say that is all a woman 
is fit for. You have shared every bur- 
den of mine, as far as a man could share 
it; and therefore it has been no burden, 
but only a labor of love. You have 
given me all that a man can give to his 
wife, except luxury; and that I don’t 
need. 

CuTHBERT—Put it as you will, my 
poor child, it’s drudgery all the same, 
monotonous, incessant drudgery; and 
why should you be a drudge, you? 
Why should you have to bear all the 
labor of the house ? 

EprrH—Ah, the dear little house! I 
look after it, yes; it’s my toy, my play- 
thing. So much of it is the work of 
my hands and yours! There’s not a 
pretty thing in it that does not stand 
for happy walks in the evening, when 
we pondered and hesitated, could we af- 
ford to buy it or no. This wall paper 
that we put up ourselves, the bookcase, 
the brackets you carved, the curtains I 
made—oh, Cuthbert, this house is so in- 
timately of us, so truly our home, that it 
would have wrung my soul to leave it! 
We came here together after our honey- 
moon—we have lived in it ever since— 
and I thought we had both been 
happy—— 

CuTHBERT—Because of you, always 
you! Your management, your pinching 
and scraping, of which I see nothing! 
Just think what you might have done 
with the extra money! 

EpitH—lIt would have been pleasant, 
of course—but, after all, are we so badly 
off? We live comfortably, we put a lit- 
tle by every year, we give our mite to 
the poor Cuthbert, you have hurt 
me to-night—— 

CurTuHBERT (airiously)—Edie! 

EpirH—Yes, you have hurt me. 
Why depreciate yourself? That wounds 
me. What if you do lack the faculty 
some men possess of making a great 
deal of money? Is money everything? 
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And shall you hang your head, call 
yourself a failure, because this appoint- 
ment has gone to another man? 
CuTHRERT—I was his senior, you see 
—I had a claim 
Epiru—And then? It’s for me you 
are sorry, you say. Do you think J 
care? When we play our duets to- 
gether, when we talk of the books we 
have read, don’t you think I value that 
more than if you made millions, and, 
when you came home, could speak of 
nothing but stocks and shares? Oh, be 
as ambitious as you like—and you have 
power, you can do far more than you 
think—but within these four walls, in 
our home, you, husband and father, have 
achieved a great deal. <A very great 
deal. And you must not think other- 
wise. I will not endure it. 
CuTHRERT—Edie—— 
EpitrH—No, I will not endure it! 
Ah, I know Hilda shakes her head, and 
talks of poor Edie! She calls me one- 








eyed. I never have a “good time,” she 
says. A good time! Do I want to 
invite smart young men to tea, do 


that dreary daily round of receptions, 
and talk scandal with other women? 
Do I yearn to play bridge and ping- 
pong ?. Don’t be sorry for me, Cuth- 
bert. . 

Cutupert—Oh, Hilda’s not so far 
out! Your life is all work—work, work, 
from morning till night. And what can 
I do for you? 

Epirn—Nothing but love me. We 
love each other, you and I. We are not 
like some husbands and wives, who 
think a holiday no holiday unless they 
spend it apart. We don’t want to flirt 
with other men and women. You don’t 
see my wrinkles—you don’t notice that 
my complexion has faded—— 

CuTHBERT—It hasn’t! 

EpirH—You see? Your love throws 
a kind of glamour around me. Nothing 
in this world gives a woman more hap- 
piness than that. You are not only my 
husband—you are my lover. I look 
forward to your coming, night after 
night, as eagerly as in the first days. 
You give me the same little attentions 
and courtesies as when we were en- 
gaged. I try to dress prettily, to please 
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you. I make my own dresses, and the 
work is pleasant, because it is done for 
you. We love each other; and in this 


great, foolish world, that is the one 
thing that counts. Is it not? 
CuTHBERT— Yes, yes, my darling, yes! 
Sut still you can’t think how glad ] 
should have been to be able to relieve 
you a little! To give you a little more 
leisure! Have a nurse, so that at least 
you might be spared the children about 
you all day! 
Epiru—tThe children? 
CuTHBerRt—The appalling weariness 
of it. From morning till night! Ah, 
you’ve said nothing of them! 
EpirnH—Hush, —— No, I have 
of the children, your chtl- 
dren and mine, the children you gave 
me, our three I spend the 
whole day with them, yes, and day after 
day; I have no nurse, and desire none 
— Some women may consider this 
drudgery. Let them! J am your chil- 
dren’s nurse, I am their mother; when 
they came into the world they lay on my 
breast, and I fed them; they are mine, 
all mine and yours; no one came be- 
tween us. And as then I nourished their 
body, so do I now feed their heart and 
brain on all that is best in me I 
give what I have I teach them, 
they teach me more I watch their 
tender minds throw out shoots, day af- 
ter day; I watch them expand, de- 
velop—— They need me; and I am 
there, I give These three sons ‘of 
ours, yours and mine, shall, God -will- 
ing, grow into fine, noble men; and shall 
I not have done my very good part? 
Am I to be pitied, do you think, I who 
make men? 
CuTHBertT (wonderingly)—Edie! 
EpitH—lI, with my husband and chil- 
dren, my rich, full life? I, the happiest 
woman on earth! 





said nothing 





sone 














CUTHBERT (throwing his arms 
around her)—Edie, Edie! 
Epiru (arising, and placing her 


hands on his shoulders)—The happiest 
woman on earth! Are you not the real 
husband, the lover, the one man who 
has made my heart beat? Is your kiss 
not as sweet to me to-day as it was in 
honeymoon? I loved you before 


our 
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our children were born How much _ offer could atone for what we have, we 
more do I love you now, in them and two—our children, our great and 
through them! Cuthbert, Cuthbert, let wonderful love—— 

us never speak of these things again. (For a moment they stand face to 
They are too sacred. You were un- face, looking into each other's eyes; 
happy—I have let you look into my then Cuthbert kisses her almost rever- 
soul. And, oh, my dear one, let us be ently on the lips, and Edith returns to 
content with this great joy of ours, and her chair, and resumes her sewing.) 
ask nothing more, lest what we have be 

taken; and nothing the world has to CURTAIN. 


THE SOWING 


AJOW garden fires curl blue smoke 

i Where late in Autumn weather, 

The sear brown leaves came tumbling down 
In dreary gusts together. 

And now the mold is broke, and seed, 
Their wondrous secret keeping, 

Fall, where the alchemy of God 
Can wake them for the reaping. 


O, by all secret thrills that run 
To call the seeds to growing; 
And all the winds and warmth of sun 
That nurse the buds to blowing, 
And by that magic breath that decks 
This old world as an altar, 
In honor of its guiding power 
I cannot doubt or falter. 


Blend Thou, in time, with broken soil, 
This weary soul and body, 
And .mix this dust with secret wine— 
This dryness and this shoddy— 
Mayhap earth’s cool and dampened breast 
For it new life is keeping 
A new green world of tenderness, 
A waking after sleeping. 
THEODORE DREISER. 








TO LOVE OR NOT TO LOVE 


. 


By Edgar Saltus 


“THAT is the question. The trouble 

is, don’t you see, that sometimes 

you cannot quite answer it in a 
manner satisfactory to all concerned. 
You are handicapped by the fact that 
you are not, don’t you know, what gs 
called a free agent. What is worse, 
experiments may have induced in you 
the idea that love is a mistake. 

So it is. But a very agreeable mis- 
take, particularly when accompanied by 
entire reciprocity from the other party. 
It is in the absence of just such 
reciprocity that the question arises. 
When it does it may keep you awake. 

In cases of this kind, we have, in our 
private practice, obtained excellent re 
sults from a regimen composed of fresh 
faces. The regimen has the merit of 
distracting the patient and of dis- 
tracting also the other party. Though 
not, of course, in the same way. 
The patient discovers that love returns 
to the heart as the leaf returns to the 
tree. The party of the second part dis- 
covers that this leaving is highly in- 
solent. 

For, you see, while we none of us 
may care overmuch for an _ affection 
which happens to offer itself, yet, let 
that affection offer itself elsewhere, and 
we are ready to call the police. It is 
sheer robbery, isn’t it? Which goes to 
show—don’t you think?—that love is 
the affection of some one else. When 
you are cocksure of it your own is sel- 
dom involved. 

Love is an asset. The value of any 
asset is appreciable only when _ lost. 
Hence the efficacy of the regimen. It 
demonstrates to both parties that there 
are others. Patients never really realize 
how healthy they are until they find 


that out. But until they do they may 
develop very distressing symptoms, 
such, for instance, as slamming doors, 
making a writing interminable 
and vituperative letters. Yet when they 
do, instead of any vulgarity of that 
kind, they become simply charming, and 
exit graceful, red-heeled, 
1 
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effect an 
régence, the exit of those departing 
with civil and insincere regrets to 
boudoirs more hospitable. Which, of 
course, to the party of the second part 
is simply insulting. 

This method, however, is one which 
ve always hesitate to recommend until 
other lodgings have been taken. To 
be off with the old love before you are 
on—and well on—with the new, resem- 
bles nothing so much as a flight in the 
desert. Though now and then the 
desert is the lesser of two wildernesses. 
In the absence of reciprocity, you are 
apt to find things rather dull. Mais 
l'on se fait a tout. There are patients 
whom no dullness will down; patients 
who continue to care in spite of every- 
body and everything; patients who do 
not themselves know why they care, 
but who, nevertheless, persist in caring. 

When consulted in a case of this na- 
ture we have found it serviceable to 
ascribe it to a disturbance of the vaso- 
motor nerves of the cceliac viscera—a 
diagnosis which, while reasonably 
vague, is always satisfactory, and even 
Patients know at once that 
they are not going to die. What they 
never know is that it is not in their 
power to elect to love or not to. 

They are not free agents. We none 
of us are. It is true we think other- 
wise. The idea flatters us, and that 
does us no harm. On the contrary, an 





reassuring. 
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agreeable illusion is highly hygienic. 
The illusion of free will is induced by 
the fancy that at any moment we can 
act as we see fit. Apparently so we 
may. In the appearance is the illusion. 
For we always forget to remember that 
within us are numberless little cells 
which, through numberless little cur- 
rents, create our wishes, ambitions, as- 
pirations, and with them our hopes, our 
fears, our sorrows and our loves. 

We fancy that we are our own mas- 
ters. It is these little things that mas- 
ter us. ‘They do it so easily, too. We 
know what we want, but forget or ig- 
nore whence the wanting arises. The 
source of the want is not mental, but 
fundamental. We think otherwise, and 
there is the illusion. It is uplifting and 
wholesome. Yet it consists but in this, 
that while we are aware of our desires 
we are ignorant of the causes by which 
those desires are produced. 

There you have the explanation of 
every inexplicable affair. The perfectly 
conscious cells intimate to the entirely 
unsuspecting patient that the party of 
the second part is the one party in all 
the world for him. Or, as it may be, 
for her. When similar cells similarly 
actuate the other party, two hearts there 
are that beat as one. You get cards for 
the wedding. Later, perhaps, you get 
curious about the divorce. Affections 
are like anything else. ‘They wear out. 

That, too, is due to the cells. They 
may urge the patient to try it again 
with some one else; or, instead of ac- 
tuating the patient, they may actuate 
the other party. They have been even 
known to actuate both. When, of 
course, in that which we think we have 
seen describe Eyes of the 
World, the delinquents are no_ better 
than they ought to be. 

But any such judgment, while per- 
fectly human, is passably absurd. Vir- 
chow remarked that it does not depend 
on ourselves to be constant or incon- 
stant. Virchow was rather abused for 
his pains. But, then, it is a gracious 
providence that has enabled us to con- 
demn whatever we do not understand. 
This subject is a case in point. For, 
don’t you see, if the patient tries it on 
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with somebody else, as of course he 
must if the cells so urge him, it is not 
in the least the poor devil’s fault. On 
the other hand, if he do nothing of the 
kind, as of course he will not if the 
cells omit to impel him, his. constancy 
is not to his credit in the least. Which 
rather shows—don’t you think ?—the 
stupidity of blame and approval. 

And rather shows also the vanity of 
earthly affections. For when it so hap- 
pens that the patient, instead of leav- 
ing, gets left, vain will affections seem, 
cruelly vain, torturesomely vain, until 
consolation is found elsewhere than in 
the dictionary. Yes, indeed, when it 
is! But until it is, the loss of health, 
wealth and even of umbrellas is inap- 
preciable by comparison with the de- 
fection of the heart’s desire. 

Said Alfred de Vigny: “The one real 
misfortune is the absence of the well- 
beloved.” Said Edwin Arnold: “Af- 
fliction comes from affection.” These 
statements are not novel. They are con- 
densations of the sayings of sages and 
of seers. But we none of us, don’t you 
know, are able to look at things quite 
in that dight until some party of the 
second part goes back on us. Then we 
are not only able to see them in that 
light, but in a lot of supplementary 
lights as well. In lights of every shade 
of blue, from deepest indigo to palest 
azure. 


And here is something else. We are 
indebted for it to Soulary. Said 


Soulary: “Of all dissolvents the most 
is love.”’ Add that statement to 
the others, and in examining the sum 
total it may perhaps occur to you that 
there is a mistake somewhere, a stitch 
dropped from the scheme of things—in 
the scheme for these latitudes at least; 
though, elsewhere, it may be, matters 
are better ordered. 

In heaven, for instance. We know 
several women, and, come to think of 
it, we know also a few men who are 
eager to get into the upper circles if 
only because there is no marrying and 
giving in marriage there. That is all 
wrong. Matrimony should be so or- 
dered here as to be quite delightful. 
And it might be were it not for the 
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climate. It is the climate that is at fault. 
Here is an agreeable instance: 
Sometime ago a young man fell head 
over heels in love with a pretty girl, and 
not merely with one pretty girl, but with 
two pretty girls, both of whom, if you 


please, were dead gone on him. Now 
what do you suppose the cormorant 


did? Do you suppose that he tossed 
up, married one, and broke the heart 
ofthe other? Not a bit of it. He mar- 
ried both, and all three lived in a state 
of ideal happiness ever after. 

But this happened in Cathay, where 
civilization is older, and therefore, per- 
haps, more advanced than our own. In 
England a chap who did a thing of 
that kind might, if he were very civil 
to the judge, get three months. In the 
States it would be ten years, two moth- 
ers-at-law, and dreadful cuts in the 
papers. 

The Orient is less formal. There a 
lady is a chattel. Moreover, the multi- 
plication of her in wedlock has _ the 
sanction of religion. It has a reason 
psychologic as well. In a temperate 
climate, and ours is that when it does 
not happen to be the reverse, there are, 
relatively speaking, as many women as 
men. But in countries in which the 
climate is enervating there is always a 
generous supersufficiency of girls. The 
result is obvious. A man gets more 
than his share. It is the climate that he 
has to thank. Ours is not of that kind. 
Though at afternoon teas we have had 
cause occasionally to think otherwise, 
and enjoyed it very much. Even so it 
is only a freebooter who would pre- 
sume to confuse the possibilities of a 
tea party with the comforts of home. 
Besides which, in this part of the planet, 
long since it has been demonstrated 
that one wife is as good as a feast. 
There is much that might be added. 
But we stop right here. Discretion is 
the better part of literature and, 
parenthetically, of matrimony, too. 

So there you are. If by any chance 
you are unable to hit it off with one 
party, and by no chance are allowed to 
try your luck with two, what are you 
going to do about it? Publicly we can- 
not, of course, advise. But in our 
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private practice we have felt frequently 
justified in recommending the cultiva- 
tion of an earnest indifference. 

That is the one way in which you 
can thwart the malefic influence of the 
cells. Indifference has another merit. 
It is very fetching. The one thing that 
even generous natures cannot stand is 
the idea that you want something of 
them. Personally, when we are placed 
in juxtaposition with a generous na- 
ture, we never fail to request the lady 
to refuse us everything. It is extraor- 
dinary what an emollient effect the 
modesty of that request will have. It 
is as well, though, to get your bear- 
ings beforehand. There are natures 
that will take you at your word. But 
that is because they are indifferent also. 
In which case you and the lady may 
become sister souls, and enjoy all the 
pleasures of platonism. 

Platonism is very nice. It has a de- 
fect, however. When one of the parties 
to it does not lose her head the other 
loses his temper. And there you are 
back again in the cells from which we 
started. 

From these cells, there is but one 
other issue. Blanqui found it. Blan- 
qui was in love, desperately, violently, 
and not with a bundle of fluff, either, 
but with a goddess; with the real, yet 
chimerical, goddess whose name is Lib- 
erty. To cure him of the distemper he 
was jailed. But though his body was 
chained his soul was free. Through the 
prison walls his spirit mounted sheerly, 
and bathed in space. There Venus 
flung to him the rays of her eternal 
youth, Mars the glint of his supernal 
wisdom. The Great Bear stretched to 
him his glittering paws. Before him 
the Chariot blazed along the slopes of 


the sidereal circuit, and presently he 
was chasing the comets which foot- 
balled from one planet to another, 


mauled by Saturn, buffeted by Jupiter, 
dodge in rags over the great gridiron, 
until, tripped by the centrifugal force, 
they are flung into the furrows of space 
where worlds foment. 

In these gymnastics and glamours 
Blanqui so fully forgot the goddess that 
when the prison doors reopened he had 





TO LOVE OF 
in his head a complete system of as- 
tronomy, and in his heart nothing what- 
ever. 

The story has a moral, as every proper 
story should have. It shows that in 
solitude you have the double advantage 
of being by yourself, and of not being 
with others. It is from others our mis- 
fortunes come. Kiss a girl who has a 
touch of coryza, and as sure as you are 
born you will have a cold in your head. 
In solitude you are spared all that. Yet 
in solitude people have gone crazy, 
though obviously only because their 
s were insufficiently furnished. In 
ety assassinatable bores save them- 
selves from anything of the kind by 
herding together, by considering their 
position, if you please, and asking each 
other to dine. It is their way of for- 
getting that they, too, are prisoners, as 
we all are, though it be but of hope 
or of love. 
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To be rid of the latter, there is, apart 
from the prescriptions which we have 
indicated, but one safe course, and that 
is in the oblivion of self, which Blanqui 
effected. Only when from that oblivion 
you emerge, look out that there is no 
divinity, or, what amounts to the same 
thing, no bundle of fluff in waiting. 

Yet if there be, take her—provid- 
ing, of course, you have her permission 
—in your arms, and in that attitude re- 
flect that, whether you be true or quite 
the reverse, she also and vice versa; that 
whether, jointly and _ severally, you 
succeed in making yourselves blissfully 
beatific or unutterably bored; that 
whatever you do or leave undone, and 
however you decide the question which 
we have taken for text; reflect, that 
no matter what happens, neither of you 
heip it, and, even otherwise, 
it will be all the same a hundred years 
hence. 
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TWELL DE 


NIGHT 


IS PAS’ 


A LL de night long twell de moon goes down, 
4 = =Lovin’ I set at huh feet, 


Den fu’ de long jou’ney 


back f'om de town, 


Ha’d, but de dreams mek it sweet. 


All de night long twell de br« 


Dreamin’ agin in my 


ak of de day, 


sl 


ep, 


Mandy comes drivin’ my sorrers away) 


Axin’ me, ““Wha’ fu’ 


you weep?” 


] 


All de day long twell de sun goes down, 


Smilin’, I ben’ to my 
Fu’ dough de 


hoe, 


weddah git nasty an’ frown 


One place I know I kin go. 


All my life long twell de night has pas’ 


Let de wo’k come ez 


it will, 


So dat I fin’ you, my honey, at las,’ 


Somewhaih des ovah de hil 


1 e 
i 


PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR. 











THE USUAL THING 


By Elizabeth Knight Tompkins 


“yo I know you?” Margaret 

asked. The distinguished- 

looking stranger was standing 

beside her at the rail, an unmistakable 

look of recognition on his indefinitely 
familiar face. 

“I know you, Miss Hammond,” he 
answered, with a smile, which, by some 
obscure association, took her back to 
Atterbury and the days of her prosper- 
ous youth. A dawning recognition was 
in her eyes as he continued: “I remem- 
ber how proud I was the day my father 
let me wait on your mother. It was the 
first week I was regularly in the store.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Margaret, keeping 
with difficulty a touch of regret, almost 
of dismay, out of her voice. It was not 
in this sphere of her recollections that 
she had sought for him. The picture 
rose before her of the low-studded, dark, 
little dry-goods store, to which, as a 
child, it was her delight to be taken. She 
remembered kindly, ungrammatical old 
Mr. Thompson and the handsome boy, 
his son, to whom she had lost her little 
girl’s heart. In the visits that she had 
made to the town in later years, after 
their misfortunes had overtaken them, 
she had been disappointed to find a mag- 
nificent, new four-story department 
store in its place. Old Thompson, so 
she was told, was dead, and his son 
reigned in his stead and prospered be- 
yond his father’s dreams. These visions 
passed through her brain so quickly 
that there was no perceptible pause be- 
fore she said: 

“And so you are Willy Thompson? I 
remember you perfectly. Your face has 
puzzled me ever since we sailed.” 

“T knew you instantly,” he returned. 
“You have not changed at all.” 

“That is the compensation for looking 
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mature at sixteen,” she answered. “One 
still looks only mature at thirty-five. 
Sit down here, and tell me all about 
yourself,” she continued, with more 
cordiality than she usually put into her 
manner; for those old days and every- 
thing connected with them were precious 
to her. Besides, she was vaguely anx- 
ious lest he should ask her for an ac- 
count of her own fortunes. 

“You know my father is dead,” he 
began. 

“So I heard, with regret,” she an- 
swered. ‘I remember him so well. He 
was a prominent figure in my childhood 
in the days before Atterbury outgrew it- 
self, when everybody knew everybody 
else. It often seems to me that I have 
never bought such reliable things any- 
where else,” she added. 

“We always try to see that our cus- 
tomers get their money’s worth,” her 
companion replied, with the first touch 
of the complacent, prosperous trades- 
man that Margaret had seen about him. 
She shrank inwardly. It was too bad; 
his whole appearance was so unsugges- 
tive of that sort of thing. “We always 
have the best grade of goods, and the 
best people in Atterbury patronize us. 
There is always a long string of car- 
riages in front of the shop in the morn- 
ings. But is it long since you were in 
Atterbury, Miss Hammond ?” 

“Nearly five years, five years at 
Christmas.” 

“Well, you wouldn’t know the place. 
Really, Miss Hammond, its growth is 
phenomenal. The property on which 
the store is has doubled in value in five 
years, and the trade has more than 
doubled. The manufactures have 
brought so much wealth into the town; 
there is much more style, more society 
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life. And lots of wealthy Atterbury 
people buy everything of us instead of 
going to Boston. We have a dress- 
making and a tailoring department. It 
was only the day I left that Mrs. Alex- 
ander said to me—you remember Mrs. 
Alexander, Miss Hammond? She said: 
‘Really, Mr. Thompson, I can always 
suit myself here at your store bettur than 
in New York.’ You see, we import di- 
rectly. I come over every summer and 
get everything of the latest.” 

“How it would have astonished your 
father,” Margaret said, with an inward 


sigh. So this was what Willy Thomp- 
son had become! As a boy, he had 


seemed so much above his position in 
life. 

“Yes, indeed, the dear old governor! 
I wish he were alive to see it,” he re- 
plied, with a touch of feeling in his 
voice that almost made her forgive his 
previous speech. She would have ex- 
pected the maker of it to be ashamed of 
his homely old father. “Wasn’t he a 
fine old man, Miss Hammond ?” he went 
on. “I am proud to be his son. His 
mere word was as good as another man’s 
bond. Often and often he used to say 
to me: ‘Will, if you’ve got to cheat any- 
body, cheat yourself.’ ” 

“Indeed, he was all that and more,” 
Margaret returned, warmly. “He had 
such a sincere love for his fellow crea- 
tures that it was a delight to him to do 
anything for them. He never allowed 
any distinctions to be made between 
customers. 1 remember my mother’s 
expressing her pleasure once that she 
was made to wait her turn while a 
ragged old negress and a shabby little 
errand girl from a dressmaker’s were 
being served.” 

“I try to keep the same rule, but it’s 
hard to enforce with such an army of 
clerks as we have now; they will take 
the best dressed first. But it isn’t every 
rich woman who would be pleased at 
that, Miss Hammond. There are some 
valuable customers of ours who flounce 
out of the store if they are not waited 
on the minute they come in. But Mrs. 
Hammond was always our idea of a per- 
fect lady.” 

By the time Margaret left him to go 
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down to Mrs. Fergusson, Willy Thomp- 
son had almost effaced the bad impres- 
sion he had made at starting. He had 
talked simply and unpretentiously about 
the days when Atterbury had been a 
mere village and the Hammonds the 
most important people in it, betraying 
with no false pride the awe that they 
had inspired in him. No people in af- 
ter years had ever seemed so important. 
He had even confessed, in an indirect 
way, with a delicacy she would not have 
expected, that she herself had been an 
object of the greatest interest to him in 
the days when he was first promoted to 
wait in the store. Margaret felt no de- 
sire to make any admissions in return, 
but the idea amused her. It was inter- 
esting to discover after all these years 
that her youthful infatuation had been 
returned. She enjoyed their talk; it 
was a pleasant experience to feel herself 
of consequence again; for, in Mr. 
Thompson’s eyes, she had evidently lost 
none of the prestige that had been her 
native atmosphere all the early days of 
her life. It was a long time since she 
had been treated with distinction by any 
except absolute strangers. With them 
her external appearance of being a per- 
son of consequence prevailed only until 
they discovered her real status of sec- 
retary and traveling companion to Mrs. 
[‘ergusson. 

That lady and the third member of 
their party, her niece, Maymie Joyce, 
continued sick for several days, too sick 
to care for any companion except the 
stewardess, so Margaret and her old- 
new friend had many opportunities for 
talk. He soon fell into the habit of 
spending with her all the time that the 
children on board, with whom he had 
made friends, would let him have to 
himself. Margaret herself was half ill 
with a cold, but she preferred the cer- 
tainty of increasing it on deck to being 
shut up in a cabin with Maymie Joyce, 
and a very sick Maymie Joyce at that. 
Willy, as she called him to herself, did 
most of the talking. Taking her inter- 
est for granted in the unsophisticated 
way that formed so strange a contrast 
with his man-of-the-world appearance, 
he poured forth his whole history, tell- 
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ing of the ambitions that had filled his 
head as a boy; that beautiful boy’s head 
with its cameo coloring and other-world 
expression which she remembered so 
well. The coloring was still beautiful, 
but the expression was quite different. 
Willy had, so he said, chafed at his 
father’s conservatism and lack of enter- 
prise, and had resolved that he would be 
worth a quarter of a million before he 
was forty. That was the goal that he 
had set before his eyes; a quarter of a 
million dollars meant success to him. He 
did not try to check the pride in his tone 





as he mentioned that he had reached 
his goal before he was even thirt 
five. Thompson’s should be r placed b 
the handsomest store Atterbury. All 
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the city specialties, 





in January and barg: 
should be repre duced there. i 
have floor walkers clad in frock coats 
—Prince Alberts, he called them—eleva- 
tor boys in brass buttons, pretty girls 
in black gowns and much curled hair at 
the glove and ribbon counters. All his 
dreams had come true, and his heart was 
filled with a pride and_ thanksgiving 
that he made no effort to conceal. He 
took his companion’s applause for 
granted. 

In his marriage, Willy, now a widow- 
er of two years’ standing, had also at- 
tained what he considered success. He 
had married the daughter of a small 
manufacturer, who had brought with her 
a little money and great social ambitions 
of acheap kind. At this point was pro- 


duced a photograph with “Will from 
Edythe” inscribed on the back in a 
huge, unformed, angular hand. It was 


the picture of a pretty girl with elabo- 
rately dressed hair, the figure clad in an 
intricate and wonderful gown, the face, 
through its prettiness, betraying the pet- 
tiness of the mind, the emptiness of the 
soul within. From his stateroom were 
also brought photographs of the house 
he had built on Atterbury Heights, in 
which, as he pointed out with pride, 
every room was furnished with a gas 
grate and opened widely into the next, 
making the first floor practically one 
room—very satisfactory for entertain- 
ing. ; 


“I should not like it so well for every- 
day living, which is so much more of 
one’s life than entertaining,” Margaret 
ventured to remark. ‘“‘And don’t you 
like the cheer of open fires?” she added. 

But it seemed that Mrs. Thompson 
never liked them, they made so much 
dirt and trouble; and also that every- 
body has gas grates nowadays. He and 
his wife had evidently lived harmoni- 
ously together, but her loss had not 
overwhelmed him. Indeed, as he 
gradually revealed in the intoxication of 


pouring forth his full heart to an at- 
tentive listener, she had taken no inter- 
est in his business schemes, and had 
been absolutely absorbed in her own 
delicate health. He naively informed 
Margaret that he was anxious to marry 
again 


After a little she found herself trying 
to influence him in various ways. He 
told her tales of his business life. One 
day he had gone into the Atterbury 
County Bank to borrow two thousand 
dollars for a couple of days. The 
cashier had met his request by saying 
that he should have to consult the presi- 
dent of the bank. Willy had what he 
called “flounced” out of the bank with 
the announcement that henceforth he 
should take all his business to the First 
National; he liked to deal with white 
men; he would take his wife’s account 
out of the savings department the very 
next day. And since that time he had 
been the means of diverting at least a 
hundred thousand from that 
bank. He had persuaded a number of 
his friends to transfer their accounts to 
the First National. All this was told 
with a security of her sharing his point 
of view, a certainty of her approbation 
that was infinitely strange to Margaret. 
By way of an experiment, she tried to 
make him see how small it appeared to 
her, to let him understand that there 
were people to whom was no 
charm in the idea of getting even for 
blows to one’s vanity. 

There were other tales about their 
fellow townspeople, women whom Mar- 
garet had once known, showing the dis- 
crepancy their business and 
their social sides. Willy, though he did 
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not know it, did not always come out 
well in these recitals. There was one 
about a certain wealthy woman who dis- 
puted every bill that was presented to 
her, and made so much trouble by her 
variableness of mind and temper that 
he at length squared his account with 
her by playing a trick on her. Taking 
a clerk aside, he instructed him to sell 
her a scarf marked at one dollar and 
twenty-three cents for twenty-five dol- 
lars, representing that it was an im- 
ported novelty of the greatest rarity. In 
this there was apparently no greed for 


gain, merely a desire to pay the woman 
back. 
Willy did not approve of boys go- 
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ing to college. A high school or busi- 
ness college education was all a man 
really needed nowadays, and a college 
man did not, in his experience, succeed 
as well as the man from the business 
colleges. 

“We use words in such differen 
senses,” Margaret said at last, in de- 
spair of their ever understanding each 
other. “To you a man means simply a 
business man; you have no thought or 
concern for the part that lies beneath, 
that And ,to you success 
means only one thing, the thing that to 
me does not mean success except in a 
very limited sense of the word.” Willy’s 
face looked blank. 

“Listen to me,” she said, going on to 
explain, as well as she could, what con- 
stituted success in her eyes: Mastery of 
one’s self; banishing petty and ignoble 
motives from mind; thinking 
things out for lf 
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one’s 
one’s self and weighing, 
often rejecting, conventional ideas as to 
the proper ordering of one’s life; esti- 
mating material possessions at their true 
value; keeping sweetness and light in 
one’s soul; never letting one’s self be 
downed by circumstances; having the 
courage of one’s beliefs, even of one’s 
mistakes and follies; concerning one’s 
self little with other people’s opinion of 
one’s self; trampling down vanity un- 
der foot, polishing the instrument of the 
mind until it did one’s bidding, for the 
mere satisfaction of it apart from any 
definite money gain to be achieved. 

It was Margaret’s turn to do the 
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talking, and she expanded her ideas with 
a proselyting fervor that was new to 
her. Willy was a little bewildered. Evi- 
dently these thoug)its, for ail their lack 
of originality, wd@re as new to him as 
his ideas had been to Margaret. She 
had known, of course, that business 
men had but one god, business success, 
but she had never before assisted at the 
invocations, the rites of worship. 

“T am going to teach you a thing or 
two,” she said; and, taking up each one 
of the stories he had told her, she ap- 
plied to it the principles that governed 
her life—ideas that had not come to her 
spontaneously, but through contact with 
some one of whose life they were the 
inner springs of action and of being; 
not that he ever preached them; perhaps 
he never even formulated them to him- 
self; he merely lived them. 

Willy listened with interest to this 
wonderful new doctrine. The thought 
flashed into her mind that he was what 
he was because he had known nothing 
better, and the desire stirred in her to 
wrest this soul from the Philistines. 
The thought of making a man’s nature 
over to match its outward presentation 
was stimulating. That he could learn 
was proved by her recollections of his 
vulgar mother and  ungrammatical 
father ; she marveled that their son could 
present to the world the outward ap- 
pearance of a gentleman. 

It was the night of this conversation 
that it first dawned upon her that Willy 
was thinking of her as a possible suc- 
cessor to his Edythe. The idea came as 
a shock to her pride, but she soon rea- 
soned herself out of it. Who was she 
that he should not aspire to her? Evi- 
dently some of the old glamour hung 
her for him. She had told him 
of her present occupation, but it had 
apparently made no upon 
him. Once a Hammond was always a 
Hammond in his eyes. 

The first remark which he made to 
her the next day, after he had inquired 
of her cold, enabled her to score a small 
triumph for her cause. 

“T know why you don’t think much 
of business men,” he began. “I don’t 
wonder, either. It was a business man 
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who was responsible for the loss of your 
money. Now I am sure you would like 
to get even with him.” 

“T have forgotten his name. I had 
even forgotten that any one was to 
blame,” she answered, simply. 

Willy’s manner became so marked 
before the morning was over that Mar- 
garet took a resolution. She would stay 
downstairs and nurse her cold for the 
rest of the voyage, and give herself time 
to think. She must have a day on shore, 
time to make a little experiment, before 
she committed herself even to any 
further friendliness. It caused her no 
surprise that he had arrived at a deci- 
sion so quickly ; it must be an intoxica- 
ting experience for a man who had only 
known Edythes to come in contact with 
a woman who could meet him on equal 
terms, a woman with whom his bond 
was not merely the primeval one. 

Her resolution was the easier to carry 
out that Maymie was well enough to 
come on deck that afternoon. Margaret 
introduced her to Willy, who evidently 
regarded her intrusion on their téte-d- 
téte with impatience. Maymie was an 
Edythe girl, pretty, silly and_ trivial. 
Margaret did not wonder that he was 
tired of the type. In the middle of the 
afternoon she retired to her berth with 
a very sore chest and a croak in her 
voice. 

Maymie was enthusiastic about her 
new acquaintance when she came down 
to dress for dinner. Wasn’t he the 
handsomest thing! And so well dressed! 
That overcoat of his was the swellest 
thing she’d ever seen. He had talked 
to her for a long time, chiefly about 
Miss Hammond. Why hadn’t Miss 
Hammond told her about their grand 
place at Atterbury and all the elegant 
things she used to have? 

“T don’t know. It never occurred to 
me to,” Margaret answered. Evidently 
the mental attitude that could forget to 
mention one’s own glories, past or 
present, was inconceivable to Maymie. 
Margaret saw that Maymie thought she 
was lying, but did not care. She felt 
really ill, and her one desire was that 
Maymie should finish her dressing and 
her chattering and clear out. Neverthe- 
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less she was forced to hear a great deal 
about Mr. Thompson in the next few 
days. Willy himself she saw only on 
the morning of their arrival in New 
York. Saying that he had business that 
would keep him in town for some little 
time, he asked for her address and per- 
mission to call in a way that she felt 
was intentionally significant. Mar- 
garet refused to set a time, saying that 
he would probably find her at home any 
afternoon towards the end of the week. 
Her good-bys with Maymie and Mrs. 
Fergusson, whose need of her services 
was over, were easily said. 

That same afternoon found her 
knocking at the door of a studio in 
Washington Square. It was after five 
o’clock and the twilight of the short 
October day was gathering in. There 
was the first suggestion of winter in 
the air. As she had expected at that 
hour, she found Philip Starr at home. 
His sitter had gone with the daylight, 
and he was putting some finishing 
touches to the background of a portrait. 
He was so frankly glad to see her that 
it hurt. Philip’s unvarying kindness 
and affection gave her one of the most 
acute pains she had to endure. 

“T have such lots of things to tell you 
that I can hardly wait to hear your ad- 
ventures,” he began, when they had dis- 
cussed his work for some minutes. He 
led her to the divan and sat down be- 
side her, still holding her hand. His 
rugged face was lit by the all-illumina- 
ting smile that transformed it from 
rather an ugly mask into the outward 
presentation of a beautiful soul. “I 
have been wondering every day if you 
wouldn’t turn up some time in the course 
of it. I even stopped one day to ask 
Mrs. Spaulding when she expected you, 
but the lady was out and the maid 
didn’t know.” 

“But you’ve got to let me talk,’ Mar- 
garet protested. “I’ve got to make up 
my mind about something right away, 
and I want to talk it out with you.” 

“Oh, I see, a man! Hang him!” he 
exclaimed. “Well, fire ahead, and get 
the worst over. Don't keep me in sus- 
pense if you’re going to tell me I’m to 
lose you.” 
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She told her little story, beginning 
back in the old Atterbury days. 

“And you think the fellow wants to 
marry you?” he asked, when she paused. 

“T feel sure of it,” she answered. 
“You see it represents success to him to 
marry into one of the old Atterbury fam- 
ilies, even though it has fallen so far 
from its high estate. He likes me very 
much, and I hold his interest in repre- 
senting a type of woman so different 
from any he has known. He is so in- 
experienced that he thinks I am much 
more clever and original than I really 
am. He doesn’t know that many of my 
ideas are in the air, that 1 have picked 
them up. He thinks I have created 
them.” 

“Don’t: you mind his position, or lack 
of it?” Philip asked, abruptly. 

“You wouldn’t yourself in my place,” 
she retorted. 

“No; but then I am not an aristocrat 
at heart. All of your knocking about 
hasn’t taken that out of you. Be honest, 
Peggy, and confess.” 

“Well, then, I do mind,” she an- 
swered, defiantly. “I mind so much 
that I am ashamed of myself. It is con- 
trary to all my beliefs. But then, you 
see, I mind things in my present life 
still more, cheap boarding houses per- 
vaded with the odor of cooking, for in- 
stance.” 

“I can’t believe it!” he exclaimed. 
“You would never marry for money, or 
for a home—I am sure of that!” 

“Listen to me and don’t speak till I 
finish. I will tell you the whole story,” 
she began. “I see Willy Thompson ab- 
solutely as he is. I haven’t an illusion. 
There are things about him that make 
me shiver, but they are not essentials. 
I feel sure that a woman of tact (per- 
haps you didn’t know I was a woman of 
tact?) could modify them so that they 
wouldn’t count for anything. And I 
like him, I like him thoroughly. His 
good looks appeal to me. I love to look 
at him. And in many ways he has such 
a nice nature, kindly and simple. The 
only place where he is really objection- 
able is in his pride in his business suc- 
cess, and that, you see, could be reached 
by making him realize that there are 


other things that are more truly success. 
I wish you could have seen him with 
some children and some deadly maiden 
ladies on board ship. And he had so 
strong an affection for his father and 
mother. And he is interested in books; 
he devoured everything I had and asked 
for more, and said such sensible things 
about them. Oh, I feel sure one could 
do almost anything with him. To tell 
the truth, what first moved me was a 
craving to enlarge his horizon. I posi- 
tively long to open his eyes to some of 
the truths I have learned—chiefly from 
you, Philip,” she added. But Philip was 
not to be mollified. 

“But you surely wouldn’t marry for 
anything of that sort,’ he interrupted, 
disregarding her injunction, horrified in- 
credulity in his tone. 

“T don’t know,” she answered, boldly. 
“Really, Philip, I am tired of the strug- 
gle; it terrifies me that I have got to 
begin it again this winter. You know I 
have no business ability. Much as I 
need money, I can’t make myself care 
about it, and I take my pupils too cheap 
and let them go too easily. I have ac- 
tually told two mothers that it was a 
waste of time to let their children keep 
on with their German, and I can’t make 
myself do differently. What have I to 
look forward to? What will my old 
age be? Then, too, why should I deny 
myself everything because I can’t have 
the one perfect thing? If you knew the 
pleasure I should take in a home of.my 
own! How I should revel in the 
sense of security, of being sheltered and 
protected! I loathe going out in the 
world and having business dealings with 
people. It often seems to me nowadays 
that perfect happiness for me would lie 
in having to take no thought for the 
morrow, what I shall eat or drink or 
wherewithal I shall be clothed, that it 
would lie in harmonious surroundings 
and the material comforts of life, in be- 
ing free to live my own life.” 

“Ah, but you wouldn’t be free,” 
Philip protested. “You have never been 
so little free in your life. Do you really 
think that you can marry this Willy 
Thompson, take all he has to give you, 
and then shove him aside into corners? 
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You would find that the pangs of con- 
science were worse than the pangs of 
hunger.” 

“But he wouldn’t be very trouble- 
some. You don’t know him, Philip. He 
is affectionate, but not at all ardent. 
Besides, he is absorbed in his business. 
I am sure he would trouble me very 
little.” 

There was a pause before Philip 
spoke. Margaret was afraid that he 
would hear her heart beat. 

“If you feel that way about it, I sup- 
pose there is nothing else to do,’ he 
said at length. “But I wish it didn’t 
have to be; I don’t mean on my own 
account—I couldn’t be jealous of.a 
Willy Thompson—but because it seems 
a desecration. Needless to ask, you 
will be honest with him?” 

“Of course. You see, it isn’t as if he 
were really in love with me.” 

She drew a long breath, and then 
went on in a voice full of suppressed 
passion: “How I wish I could see myself 
as others see me for five minutes! I 
have the most intense desire to know 
why it is that men do not fall in love 
with me. I am much better looking than 
many women with whom they fall madly 
in love; I am clever and broad-minded; 
I am warm-hearted and human; I an 
not vain or conceited; I can laugh as 
well as cry. Do you know, I have al- 
ways felt that I was a woman for a 
fine man to love with all his heart, bu 
no fine man has ever loved me. I get 
friendship in abundance, affection, es- 
teem, the love that lacks the divine fer- 
vor; but the real thing, never. Two 
men have wanted to marry me, but | 
hadn’t the slightest difficulty in convert- 
ing them into friends. Both married, 
within a year, women with whom they 
were madly in love, my inferiors in ev- 
ery respect, and have tacitly thanked me 
many times since for my kindness in 
refusing them. It is very strange. No, 
Philip, my dear, you are not to make 
any remarks. This is a soliloquy, not a 
dialogue.” 

“Well, then, the next time I see you 
T’ll tell you that I’ve had hard work not 
to fall in love with you a number of 
times.” 


Margaret laughed a little bitterly. 

“Ah, but you could help doing it! 
Don’t you see that is just my griev- 
ance? 

Philip laughed, too. 

“Poor girl!” he said. “At all events 
you don’t have to be always losing your 
friends by such complications,” he 
added. 

“But friends are just what I don’t 
care about,” she exclaimed, involun- 
tarily, dropping her face on her arms 
again. When she raised it, there was a 
tear in each eye. 

“TI suppose I see myself all wrong, 
she said. “No doubt I am absolutely 
different to what I think I am. The 
mystery is probably no mystery at all. 
If I could only know! I'd take the 
pain if I once could get at the truth. 
Oh, for a mirror. for one’s real self!” 

“I don’t believe we could tell any 
more from that than we can from an 
everyday mirror,” he remarked. ‘Do 
you know what you really look like? I 
don’t. When I look in the glass I seem to 
myself irredeemably hideous, and yet I 
know I am not, or people would treat 
ine differently.” 

“Ah, but one thinks only of the light 
that shines out from within!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“How nice of you to say that!” he 
exclaimed, taking her hand and _ hold- 
ing it between both his. “You see I 
am not so proud as you are. When I 
make disparaging remarks about myself, 
I am terribly disappointed if some one 
doesn’t contradict them.” Margaret 
drew her hand away. 

“T must go,” she said, sadly, without 
noticing his words. “I shall be late to 
dinner if I stay any longer, and that is a 
crime.” 

“Are you going to marry your Wil- 
ly?’ he demanded. 


>» 
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“Tf he asks me—yes. 
“Well, if you think it is the right 
thing for you to do, I suppose it is the 
right thing. Willy won't make you 
throw me over, I hope, though these 
country husbands have aboriginal ideas.” 
“Tf I marry, I shall give you up,” 
Margaret returned, with decision. She 
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did not give any reason, and he did not 
ask for any. He went to the door with 
her, and shook hands again. 

“I’m terribly fond of you, Peggy,” 
he said. 

To her surprise, Willy did not come 
to see her that week, although she 
stayed at home Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons. Margaret had time 
to get very uncomfortable. She could 
not settle to any work, but spent most 
of her time behind her window curtain 
watching the street. It was not until 
the following Thursday that he ap 
peared. 

“T was beginning to think that 
had left town,” she said, as 
him in the stiff, much-adorne¢ n¢ 
house parlor. She was not surprised t 
ee that he was ill at ease, and resolv 
to help him out all she could. 
not approach the point immediately, bu 
made conversation for several minutes. 
He was unmistakably nervous. 

“What have you been doing with 
to avert a threat- 





yoursel f ?” she asked, 


ened pause. 

“T have been seeing a great deal of 
Mrs. Fergusson and Miss Joyce,” he an- 
swered, to her surprise. “Charming 
girl, Miss Joyce,” he continue 

“So many people think,” 
inswered, diplomatically. 


i. 
Margaret 


Willy laughed a nervous laugh. His 
manner was certainly very unnatural. 

“T don’t see how they can help it. To 
tell the truth, Miss Hammond, I am 
sure you will be pleased; I felt that you 
must be one of the first to know, since 
my father always admired all your fam- 
ily so much, and you are so fond of her 
—the truth is, Miss Joyce and I are en- 
gaged.” Margaret did not move a mus- 
cle or betray surprise in any way. 

“T am sure you will be very happy,” 
she said, cordially. “You are so well 
suited to each other.” Willy heaved a 
sich of relief. ‘‘You must invite me to 
visit 


you some time,” she added. 

There is nobody we should be 
prouder to have,” he returned, effusive- 
ly, recovering his ease of manner. A 
few minutes later he took his leave, be- 
ing anxious to get back to his Maymie. 

Margaret climbed the two _ long 
flights of stairs to the hall bedroom that 
she called home. 

“T suppose it served me right,” she 
said, as she opened her door. Then the 
humor of the situation struck her. She 
flung herself down on her bed and 
laughed until she cried. 

“T needn’t have worried about those 
gas grates,” she said, at length, ‘‘and I 
need not give up Philip,” she added, 
with a smile for the happy thought. 


i 


AN 


INTERLUDE 


Y SSTERI JAY, dear, the skies were gray, 
Ah, but why speak of yesterday— 


Gray 


will the morrow be again, 


Ah, why think of the morrow’s pain? 


Just for to-day the skies are fair, 

Just to-day may I laugh and dare 
Hold you close to my raptured breast, 
Just for to-day are joy and jest. 


Love of mine, though the slow years spread 
Winding sheets for our gladness dead— 
The silence may not seem so long 

That bears remembrance of a song! 


CHARLOTTE BECKER 








SOME DRAMATIC ODDITIES 


By Alan Dale 


FE are extremely fond of assert- 
W ing, in mental quotation marks, 
that the unexpected always 
happens, but we rarely believe it until it 
really does happen. 

We pin our faith to logical expecta 
tion and to our own little mortal theories 
of what should be. 

This has been strikingly instanced 
during the current theatrical season. 
Managers, driven to desperation by a 
veritable eczema of failure—failure of 
that which, according to their theatrical 
logic, should have been success—have 
been confronted by this odd glorification 
of the unexpected. 

Farce and farce-comedy, drama and 
melodrama, musical comedy and comic 
opera, works planned in New York, in 
London, in Paris, have, with singular 
insistency, proved inadequate. It is rare 
that such sweeping failure has been 
chronicled. 

Critics, agog at this avalanche of surly 
mediocrity, have tried to lend a soothing 
hand and to help the painful season to 
peace and comfort. They have sought 
to console its aching bones by all means 
in their power. It was at this juncture 
that the unexpected loomed up. 

Yes, it was unexpected. You may say 
that there was no reason why it should 
be. That is a remark one generally 
makes, just to save one’s reputation for 
sagacity, as it were. 

The fact is that nobody would have 
believed in the immediate and great pe- 
cuniary success of this particular case 
of the unexpected. 

I refer to the revivals of “The Taming 
of the Shrew” and “The Merchant of 
Venice,” works of one William Shake- 
speare, and of “The School for Scan- 





dal,”’ by the late Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan. 

These revivals were made at the Lyric 
Theater by Miss Ada Rehan and Mr. 
Otis Skinner, and they were eminently 
delightful. 

The splendid, dominant art of Miss 
Rehan, driven by adverse conditions to 
“the road,” while little tuppeny-ha’penny 
stars have monopolized the metropolis, 
has never been more convincing, even in 
its heyday, while the elocutionary beauty 
of Mr. Skinner's method defied critieism. 

Well may we ask ourselves why we 
dared to class this with the unexp¢ cted. 
The answer is easy. Of course, we knew 
that both Miss Rehan and Mr. Skinner 
were conspicuously worthy. Have we 
not recognized this for years? 

We were not quite so certain, how- 
ever, of our powers to appreciate worthi- 
ness. Our taste has been marred by the 
drivel and ineptitude foisted upon us. 
Our artistic perception has been weak- 
ened by the dramatic chills and fevers 
through which we have passed. 

Yet it is most gratifying to record the 
fact that these really fine performances 
“touched the spot” in the metropolitan 
jungle. Crowds surged to the Lyric 
Theater to see the late Augustin Daly’s 
“arrangement” of “The Taming of the 
Shrew,” and we were quite delighted 
with ourselves. 

We knew we were approving of the 
right thing; it put us on good terms with 
our own judgment, and we said, tri- 
umphantly, “We know a_ good thing 
when we see one.” 

Miss Ada Rehan has never been in 
better form. In these days of rushlight 
“stars” we were able to realize their 
utter inadequacy as we watched this ac- 
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tress, who reached the top of the 
ladder only after she had devoted years 
and years of arduous work to its lower 
rungs. 

This dramatic treat used to be at our 
beck and call, and—as is usually the case 
with what we know we _ possess—we 
scarcely appreciated it at its real value. 
The curious spectacle of the New York 
public rushing to this presentation of 
“The Taming of the Shrew” seventeen 
years after its initial offering is fit to 
head any list of dramatic oddities, don’t 
you think? 

To our starved artistic sense, Miss 
Rehan and Mr. Skinner brought balm of 
Gilead. It was a relief to see a spirited, 
reverential and convincing performance 
of a Shakespearian comedy once more 
in these days of “Little Marys” and 
“Whitewashing Julias.” 

We leaned back in our chairs and en- 
joyed ourselves. To our jaded minds 
Katherine, the shrew, was inordinately 
amusing, and Petruchio, her tamer, a re- 
markable comedy contrivance. Even 
though this Shakespearian comedy be 
out of joint to-day, and the shock of 
watching haughty woman ungallantly 
assailed by non-chivalrous man may 
seem a trifle violent, we were not 
abashed. We gave it the seal of our dis- 
tinct approval. 

What a lesson to managers who have 
deemed us worthy only of vapid horse- 
play, of pompous expenditure, of frivol, 
and drivel, and snivel! What a pungent 
illustration of the fact that the best 
“goes,” and that the policy of building 
up, rather than of knocking down, is the 
wiser, after all. 

Two or three seasons ago a specula- 
tive effort was made to reintroduce Miss 
Rehan in a new play. The “old come- 
dies” in which she had triumphed were 
not considered good enough. The ef- 
fort was not successful. This admirable 
actress—perhaps the only real “star” in 
this country—languished. We began to 
forget her; we should probably have 
continued to do so if it had not been for 
this luminous case of the unexpected. 

Let us try and believe in the unex- 
pected! Let us credit the fact that we 
know some things, but not all. Let us 
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demolish the silly epigram announcing 
that “Shakespeare spells failure” as we 
put on our bonnets and shawls and sally 
forth to sample the delicatessen of Clyde 
Fitch. 

Methinks that the fate of these re- 
vivals at the Lyric Theater is the thin 
edge of a happy wedge. One feels opti- 
mistic and cheery. “Stars” that are 
“supers ;” plays that cater to the lowest ; 
wit culled from the taphouse; “smart” 
epigrams topsy-turvying morality; low 
comedians that emulate the tactics of the 
playful hyena, and the abominably per- 
sonal monkey; drama redolent of beer 
dregs and cigar stumps—all these are 
bound to go. 

A rain cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand is visible. The dramatic drought 
will be dispelled by splendid showers of 
artistic things. The unexpected always 
happens! 

Four feminine “stars,” than whom I 
could desire no better illustration of my 
remarks anent Miss Rehan, have claimed 
our attention, with four plays, four lead- 
ing men, four companies and four oppor- 
tunities for us to wonder at our fate. 

These ladies were Miss Mary Man- 
nering, Amelia Bingham, Miss 
Virginia Harned and—last and best— 
Miss Annie Russell. 

These four actresses, in other condi- 
tions, would be acceptable leading 
women. In stock companies they would 
be most useful, with distinct promise for 
the future. To-day they are “stars,” 
quite disposed to assert themselves, if 
they deem it necessary, resentful of crit- 
icism and superciliously amazing. These 
remarks, in their entirety, may not apply 
to sweet little Annie Russell. 

Miss Mannering came to the Garrick 
with a farce by Leo Ditrichstein, entitled 
“Harriet’s Honeymoon.” Mr. Ditrich- 
stein called it a ‘‘comedy,” and undoubt- 
edly he intended it for one. 

It was one of those little games of mis- 
taken identity, monopolized almost ex- 
clusively by the stage, and it was written 
to fit a young woman who likes to run 
the “gamut” of the emotions, and who 
believes that she can make you weep 
just as effectively as she can make you 
laugh. 


Miss 
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That being the case, this farce, cast in 
an atmosphere of medicinal waters, ‘‘in 
the Duchy of Saxenhausen,” contained 
a few moans, a dash of bitters—almost 
as though it were a _ cocktail—and a 
sprinkling of agony. All this was de- 
signed, of course, to remove the stigma 
of mere farce. 

The piece was not devoid of merit, 
however, being eminently respectable, 
destitute of tiresome episodes dealing 
with conjugal infidelity, and enlivened 
by some happy dialogue. Some of the 
Teutonic types introduced by Mr. Dit- 
richstein seemed comparatively new, and 
we smiled at such strange nomenclature 


ae res e& —y pt 1f;]] 
as frau Secrel irt-C ounsellor | 


and Frau Civic-Fire-Department-Sub- 
Superintendent Knoll 

It was not humor of an ecstatically cor- 
dial brand, but it was gently entertain- 
ing, and this playwright, who is really 
much better as an actor, redeemed him- 
self from the slough into which his 
“What's the Matter with Susan?” 
plunged him earlier in the season. 

Miss Mannering, as a guileless, frag- 
ile young bride, could have 
seen herself as others saw her. It is a 
gift that so few actors seem to possess, 
alas! The “stars” of to-day never ap- 
pear to own it, or even to desire it. 

Miss Mannering is a _ comfortable, 


ey 


scarcely 


healthy, amiable, sophisticated _ per- 
son, who must secretly despise the 
type that we know as ingénue, but 
who feels impelled to impersonate 


it. She is quite as good as any 


of the modern, mushroom crop of 
“stellar” actresses, but the absurdity of 
naming her in the same class as Miss 


Rehan or Ellen Terry or Sarah Bern- 
hardt convulses one. 

Stars should be graded, but they are 
not. In astronomy—which is not my spe- 
cialty—I believe that they are. There are 
fixed stars, stars of various magnitudes, 
double or multiple — stars, 
Stars. 

In the theatrical firmament there are 
no groups. If Miss Tottie Coughdrop, 
who had to say, “A letter, sir,” or, “My 
lord, the carriage waits,” yesterday, 
chooses to engage a company to-day and 
blazon herself forth as Lady Macbeth, 


telesc ypic 
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she is a “‘star,” and no chart is neces- 
sary to discover her whereabouts. 

Personally, I detest the word “star” 
for theatrical usages, and write, it merely 
as one writes many other words the sig- 
nificance of which has become obscured. 
The “twinkle, twinkle, little star” habit 
has grown so general that one has ceased 
to remember that it is not a case of “up 
above the world so high.” 

The second of my constellations is 
Miss Amelia Bit m, who came to 
town and to the Knickerbocker Theater 


with one of the strangest concoctions of 
the season. It was called “Olyn pe” and 
programmed as a “romantic drama,” by 





Pierre Decourcelle, of Paris. 

Evidently M. wise 
man in his generation, for he seems to 
have remained in Paris, happy, perhaps, 
in a blithe expectation of “royalties,” 
without the horror of having to watch 
them in the pathetic process of being 
hatched. 

Exactly why a most American person 
like Miss Bingham should see herself as 
Mademoiselle Olympe de Cleve, in the 
cloisters at Avignon, is f those 
problems compared with which Ann’s 
age is easy. 

My experience has been that very 
English and very American actors love 
to dally with French, so that they can 
heap contumely upon an inoffensive lan- 
guage that can never retaliate. The 
“‘*mossoos,”’ and ‘“m’dahms,” and “mar- 
keeses,” and “‘cheva-leers” with whom 
we are perpetually confronted in these 
transplanted French plays show us what 
havoc people can work with other 
tongues, if they are dared. 

“Olympe” proved to be too ludicrous 
for serious discussion. It was possible 
only to ridicule it, and the possibility 
was not shirked, I am bound to admit. 
This laughable compound of Jesuit stu- 
dents and beautiful actresses never for 
one moment took hold of its astonished 
audience. 

New Yorkers are used to viewing 
Miss Bingham in plays that announce 
her as maddeningly lovely, dazzlingly 
charming and scintillantly exquisite. 

This actress likes to be pictured dra- 
matically as the object of the hopeless 


Decourcelle is a 


one ot 
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love of every male member of the cast. 
It seems to be a luxury that she can 
afford. She prefers to spend her money 
in that way, rather than to invest it in 
automobiles or brownstone mansions or 
cots by the sea. 

As Olympe herself would probably 
remark, “Chacun a son gout,” and her 
company would probably _ translate, 

“Everybody has the gout.” There is cer- 
tainly no accounting for taste. 

Had “Olympe’ * been serious, we 
might have objected to the ruthless med- 
ley of cloister and stage. We might have 
suggested that the Jesuits be left out of 
the question, for the sake of those who 
do not care to see them there 

All that Miss Bin; sham needs in a 
play is something masculine to dote upon 
her. Why bother to journey to Avignon 
and to break in upon the cloisters just to 
fish out and land a poor little Jesuit? It 
was so unnecessary. 

* The role of Olympe, 
manifestly miles out of Miss Bingham’s 
ken. There are various things that this 
actress can do well, many that she has 
done well, but there are more that she 
should never essay. In the play at the 
Knickerbocker, in addition to displaying 
a pair of arms that a recalcitrant dress- 
maker evidently neglected to cover, she 
displayed limitations that were equally 


brawny. 


moreover, Was 


Had one’s life depended upon prais- 
ing “Olympe,” that praise would have 
been utterly impossible. Critics were 


glad that the ugly work of wholesale 
condemnation was spared them, and that 
they could lightly flick the puerile affair 
to the winds, in which direction it 
headed itself unwaveringly. 

llation, No. 3: 


Const ) Virginia 
Harned, in a sweetly conj 
t 


cal effort to 





present a little thing dashed off by her 
actor-husband, E. H. Sothern, entitled 
“The Light that Lies in Woman's 
Eves.” 

With this production we were intro- 


duced to the rather quaint idea of a suc- 
cessful actor “starring” his own wife in 
a “play” of his own making. The ar- 
rangement certainly sounds as though it 
should prove satisfactory, don’t you 
think ? 
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If a playwright doesn’t know the dra- 
matic limitations of his own wife, who 
should know them? The outsider? If 
o, why? In London certain playwrights 
have done brave things for their own 
better halves. Young H. V. Esmond 
has managed successfully to “present” 
Mrs. H. V. Esmond, who is Miss Eva 
Moore; R. C. Carton has been charm- 
ingly inspired by Mrs. R. C. Carton, who 
on the stage is known as Miss Compton. 

So it would have been interesting, 
though not unprecedented, if Miss Vir- 
ginia Harned, who is Mrs. E. H. Soth- 
ern,’ had successfully claimed attention 
in a play of Mr. Sothern’s contrivance. 

las! Sothern is a capable and hard- 
working actor, never luminous, but in- 
variably meritoriously industrious, while 
as a playwright he is simply unadulter- 


ably grotesque. Nothing that has as yet 
been acted this season equaled “The 


Light that Lies in Woman’s Eyes” for 
puerility, incoherence and absurdity. 

Probably there was some mystery sur- 
rounding its production, the key to which 
has been kept from us. It is quite in- 
conceivable that Mr. Frohman lent his 
name to this “attraction” because he 
thought that it was warth while. 

I imagine that very frequently if we 
could catch a glimpse of the “wheels 
within wheels” we should be vastly edi- 
fied. It would also be a great satisfac- 
tion to the “native dramatist.” What 
must that mystic gentleman think, as he 
collects his own erring manuscripts, all 
labeled “declined with thanks,” hee a 
visit to such a play as “The Light that 
Lies tn Woman’s Eyes.” 

Mr. Sothern laid one 
Shake 


of the scenes of 
peare’s house at Strat- 

where he cast his “plot” 
And what a plot! 


his play in 


ford-on-Avon, 
in our teeth. 


A blind girl, lamenting the loss of her 
lover, her health impaired by his ab- 


sence; an Arctic explorer, with a voice 
like the missing lover, asked to imper- 
sonate that worthy for the sake of the 
blind girl’s life; a titled “lady” who con- 
siders the scheme cruel and resolves to 
angle for that luckless Arctic explorer’s 
love—there is your plot. 

Mr. Sothern eked this out with 
Shakespearian quotations by the bushel, 
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quips supposed to be light, and a re- 
hearsal of an open-air performance of 
“As You Like It,” in the Forest of Ar- 
den. In this scene—dragged in pre- 
sumably to afford Miss Harned the ever- 
coveted opportunity of wearing doublet 
and hose—poor old Shakespeare was 
routed. It suggested hallucination and 
delirium. 

It might have been the work of an in- 
dividual whose brain had run so per- 
sistently in the Shakespearian direction 
that it had finally enmeshed itself in in- 
coherence. 

Poor Shakespeare! It was a sorry af- 
fair. We have for some time been ami- 
ably interested in Sothern’s idea of 
Shakespeare, but what sensational read- 
ing Shakespeare’s idea of Sothern would 
make! 

The pity, of course, is that this con- 
scientious actor, who has made headway 
in his profession by sheer hard work, 
should be so willing to invite comment 
as an exceedingly inept playwright. It 
was his second ‘‘dramatic” effort. 

His first, which was fully as destruc- 
tive of valuable space as “The Light that 
Lies in Woman's Eyes,” was called 
“Never Trouble Trouble Till Trouble 
Troubles You.” *Theater-going would, 
indeed, gain new troubles if one had to 
commit to memory the titles of plays 
visited. I would suggest as a simple, 
catchy legend for Mr. Sothern’s next: 
“Full Many a Flower Is Born to Blush 
Unseen and Waste Its Sweetness on the 
Desert Air.” It would be so nice to say 
that one wanted to buy tickets for—all 
that ! 

Miss Harned has a pleasant and sub- 
stantial personality and an exceedingly 
agreeable voice. There is nothing par- 
ticularly stellar—viewed from the Ada 
Rehan idea—about this young woman. 
There is no distinctive quality about her 
acting, which, however, when quiet, is 
acceptable. 

Of course, she would like to take up 
the emotions and dance jigs upon them. 
Her inability to do this was demon- 
strated in the particularly silly play I 
have just mentioned, and this was fur- 
ther seen some time ago in Pinero’s 
“Iris.” A sage adviser is what Miss 


Harned needs far more than an actor- 
husband willing to let her disport her- 
self in his own vagaries. 

The list of feminine stars that I laid 
down:for myself is now nearly complete, 
I am glad to say. It is not amusing to 
record these failures; it gives one creepy 
sensations. 

Miss Annie Russell is the fourth and 
last of these constellations. This young 
woman, with a dainty, wistful, pathetic 
personality that nearly always moves 
one to admiration, has suffered this 
season, like many others, from the 
appalling lack of plays. At the 
Garrick Theater she produced “The 
Younger Mrs. Parling,’ by Haddon 
Chambers, from the French of Henri 
Bernstein. 

There has never been a finer exponent 
of the “reluctant maiden,” of ingenuous 
girlhood, than Annie Russell. Since 
the day, a good many years ago, when 


she carried New York tumultuously by, 


her exquisite interpretation of Elaine, 
“the lily maid of Astolat,” there has been 
a long list of pretty roles to Miss Rus- 
sell’s credit. 

The phrase, “An Annie Russell part,” 
has passed into the professional vocabu- 
lary. “An Annie Russell part” is one 
that depicts a white-muslin girl, unso- 
phisticated and tender, gazing out amaz- 
edly into this wicked world. 

Miss Russell herself has grown tired 
of these roles. Her ambition has taken 
the strange course that prompts her to 
yearn for work that is beyond her 
charming scope. It is the sort of ambi- 
tion that impels Mr. “Nat’’ Goodwin to 
toy with Shakespeare, that urges trage- 
dians to be comedians and moves the 
man with one talent to covet another. 
This sort of thing is not new. The dog 
with a tin kettle tied to his tail rushing 
blindly on might point a moral. 

In “The Younger Mrs. Parling,” an 
extraordinarily ‘“‘talky” exposition of 
conjugal incompatability, Annie Russell 
probably liked her rdle, and we didn’t! 
The spectacle of this little woman crav- 
ing to be “respectable” in one act—as 
though she could, by any earthly possi- 
bility, be anything else!—and for the 
rest of the evening chafing at the respec- 
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tability that she has acquired was not 
exhilarating. 

Instead of the ineffable charm of girl- 
hood that has been her strong point she 
posed as a discontented, gurgling, whin- 
ing, moaning, misunderstood and disa- 


greeable young person. She _ rather 
“riled” us. 

The play, moreover, was furnished 
with an obnoxious crew of decadent 


types, such as a mother with lax morals, 
gentlemen who regard the wedding ring 
as unnecessary and—as a contrast—a 
set of horrible provincial dullards, who 
talked by the yard and filled an entire 
act with their stupidities. 

Dear old Mrs. Gilbert appeared in the 
play, after an illness that had threatened 
to incapacitate her, and nobly distracted 
our attention from “The Younger Mrs. 
Parling” to herself. 

It is a pleasure to turn towards the 
“star” actors, who are at present cheer- 
ily engaged in stamping themselves upon 
the season. These are Robert Hilliard, 
who has. produced a version of Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson  Burnett’s novel, 
known as “In Connection with the De 
Willoughby Claim,” and on the Savoy 
stage as “That Man and I,” and Robert 
Edeson, who has again intrusted himself 
to R. H. Davis, in a comedy entitled 
“Ranson’s Folly.” 

Robert Hilliard takes a holiday occa- 
sionally. He “elevates” the stage spas- 
modically. Apparently he has no wor- 
ries as to the fate of the stage when he 
leaves it. He returns to it and evidently 
discovers that it has managed to drag 
itself along without him. 

We are always rather pleased to wel- 
come him back. He is never great, but 
generally good. In “That Man and I” 
he is at his best. In fact, if he can man- 
age to do without a change of occupa- 
tion for a year or two, the stage will 
gain by his presence. Hilliard is one 
of those actors who steadily improve, 
and, though at one time we might have 
declared that we couldn't quite “see 
him” as a star, such a remark to-day 
would be grossly absurd. 

“That Man and I” is what young 
writers call “gloomy.” It deals with a 
lugubrious subject that is not a good 
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advertisement for “the joy of living’— 
whatever that may mean. I wonder if 
some telepathic inkling of the fact that 
Mrs. Burnett’s novel would be drama- 
tized reached me and impelled me not 
to read the book? 

However that may be, I never read it; 
and nowadays I avoid popular novels 
as I would the plague, so certain 
am I that in some way or other they will 
be pitchfarked upon the stage, and that 
it will be my fate to acquire them in that 
shape. In the instance at the Savoy 
Theater, however, I should not have 
known that “That Man and I” was a 
dramatized novel if the program had 
not acquainted me with that fact. 

It is a sad story—a recital of betrayal 
and misery, all leading up to the dra- 
matic meeting of ‘that man” and “I,” 
the betrayer and brother of the victim. 
In spite of which it is a story that is in- 
teresting and moving. In an arid season 
it stands out grim and attractive. Our 
numbed intelligence is vitalized by some- 
thing that seems real, even if melan- 
choly. 

Better to interest a public in what that 
public calls “the heart” than to lead it 
towards the stomach with J. M. Barrie 
and “Little Mary.” In “That Man and 
I” Mr. Hilliard gave an artistic per- 
formance, free from storm or rant. He 
was easy, self-controlled, with nothing 
of the poseur about his methods. H. 
Smith, another most capable 
actor, lent him excellent “support.” 

The play suffered from its heroine, 
Miss Maude Fealy, whose agony was of 
the stage, stagey. Miss Marion Abbott, 
however, managed to diffuse a certain 
amount of feminine inte: 

I like young Robert Edeson. He is 
as good as a tonic. He is new, fresh 
(and by the word “fresh” please don’t 
imagine I mean anything slangy) and, 
above all, American. Mr. Edeson is the 
American actor richly personified. As 
you watch him you realize that he could 
belong to no other nationality. English? 
Never for a second. German? Absurd. 
French? Oh, la-la! This is an Ameri- 
can type, of which we get very few ex- 
amples. 

If you were asked to point out to a 


Ree ves 


est. 
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visiting stranger within our gates some 
breezy instance of an American actor, 
you would cu lgel your brains and feel 
very much disconcerted. 

At first you would think of William 
Gillette, who is, of course, yoga snctn 
though by no means typically ’ Then 
you might dwell upon Mr. ‘ ‘Nat’ ’ Good- 
win or “Willie” Collier, who, however, 
are both comedians, whose American 
isms are merely mirthful. As a good, 
substantial exponent of serious Ameri- 
can characteristics I can think of nobody 
more illustrative than Robert Edeson. 


He is simple, natural, vigorous and 
sympathetic. He talks like an educated 
American; he is imitative of nobody; he 
lacks all self-consciousness, and, withal, 


he has an er tic appreciation of 
matic effect. “R 
is very thoroughl , 
Stories of army life, whatever th« 
may be in book form, are not partici 
larly stimulating behind the footlight 
“Ranson’s Folly,” thanks to Mr. Ed 
son, however, acquires considerable in- 
terest, and the idea of a young man wl 
as a practical joke, “holds up” a stag: 
coach, and thereby involves himself in a 
labyrinth of complications, is dive ting 





enouch. 
Mr. Richard bree Davis, never 
theless, is a clun playwright. What 


he evidently thought was a gre at ¢ 
in the last act almost demolished “Ran 
son’s Folly” as thoroughly as though it 
were a house of cards. 

One is led to-believe throughout this 
play that the father of the girl who 
Ranson loves is the real stage-coach vil- 
lain. This belief is fostered by the un- 
trained Mr. Davis until about three min 
before the final curtain falls 


S 
Just you are thinking of home and 
mother, i aside me opera glass 





and preparing to step out—out into the 
night—the whole tenor of your belief is 
switched away and another villain sub- 
stituted. 

I have always maintained—and shall 
always continue to maintain—that fool- 
ing an audience is the most dangerous, 
breakneck pastime in which a playwright 
can indulge. It is suicidal. Fortunately, 
Mr. Edeson and “Ranson’s Folly” had 


impressed themselves favorably upon - 


our minds before this inartistic con- 
jurer’s trick—this stock in trade of the 
prestidigitateur—had occurred. Other- 
wise “Ranson’s Folly” would not have 
been as emphatic as Mr. Davis’! 

In this production little Miss Sandol 
Milliken must be warmly praised. To 
forget her would be criminal. She was 
very charming, and her future is a 
promising one, always provided that she 
does not attempt to foist herself upon us 
as a Ell for at least ten years. Even 
then Miss Milliken won’t be dreadfully 
old. We 1 may be; still, we are prepared 


to wait! 


We \\ - | . nd to cet | p at ir- 
inlan It was one of th certainties 
lat rout d spec ] i n is td vn nd 
waited for it as soon i 4 | that 
about seven million copies of Mr. Owet 





Wister’s novel had been sold. 
Sad a ience has taught me that 


these colossal sales mean but one mourn- 
f and that is the stage. I de- 
ld a unit to the seven million, 
that I have already de 
y low, with eves 1 ing 
e, and simply waited. I 
[ k vy! 
il hele me to the M nl {- 





lle, who, with Wister him- 








E the shell of the novel and 
ished ey contents upon the stage. 

And a e old omelette it proved to 
e | yale the seven million people 
who re ead the we may possibly have 
appreciated its staging. The seven-mil 





lion-an 1 oneth—to wit, your obedient 
servant—wondered what it was. all 
about, and had no very rabid curiosity 
to find out. , 

In one act the heroic Virginian was 
displayed mixing up babies at Pay 
Hewie’s” christening party, noble fe 
low! It was the uncouth prelude to his 
a In another act he was re- 
vealed making ardent love to a school- 
narm, who was jealous of a hen named 
Emily. Yet again we saw him leading 
an expedition into Horse Thief Pass in 
quest of cattle thieves, only to discover 
that the friend of his bosom was one of 
them. 
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That seemed to be about all. I could 
only hope that if Emily ever laid eggs 
they were not as addled as the play in 
which the poor old hen was asked to 
cackle. 

Assuredly this dramatization of “ro- 
mance” is a disease. It is something 
that one must cease to inveigh against 
and merely pity. Perhaps it is a germ, 
a microbe. 

If scientists go on discovering quali- 
ties in radium, perchance they may light 
upon some subtlety that will kill this 
eerie predilection for staging book 
covers. For, as a rule, it is only the 
book covers that are dramatized. The 
titles are considered valuable. They 
have been advertised. People know of 
them. The wonder is that patent medi- 
cines are not dramatized. People kndw 
of them, too, alas! 

An actor rejoicing in, the name of 
Dustin Farnum was “brought to the 
front” in “The Virginian,” but it would 
not be charitable to judge him by his 
unavailing efforts in so cheerless a play. 
Perhaps in some other atmosphere, away 
from the cluck-cluck of Emily, the hen, 
Mr. Dustin Farnum may appeal to us. 
This does not seem to be at all unlikely. 

A little ‘play from the French,” called 
“The Secret of Polichinelle,’ at the 
Madison Square Theater, gave us an 
opporunity to judge Paris in one of its 
rare periods of morality. 

When a Irrench play is “pretty” and 
“simple” the Parisians generally rave 
over it, as it is such a contrast to the 
eternal sex probiems that are perpetu- 
ally set forth in the French metropolis. 
Of course, there is no reason why we 
should rave. 

Our stage is, at any rate, clean, and, as 
a general thing, moral. We have pretty 
and simple plays of our own making 
(not this season, perhaps). Therefore, 
while “The Secret of Polichinelle” did 
not entrance us, or prove to be anything 
more than picturesque and mildly ap- 
pealing, we were interested in seeing an 
unusual brand of the Paris article. 

When Paris is virtuous (for a 
change!) it is always extremely fond of 
its mother. Dear mother invariably 
crops up in some form or other. You 


always know when a French playwright 
means to be good. He does not re-vamp 
his notions of marriage, of infidelity, of 
divorce, of life in general, but he trots 
in mamma. “The Secret of Polichi- 
nelle” is full of mother—plus father. 

A young son has married in defiance 
this code: “According to French law, 
children cannot marry without the con- 
sent of their parents before reaching the 
age of twenty-five years, and the mar- 
riage of French subjects under that age 
in ler countries is not recognized as 
il in France.” 

In Pierre Wolff's little play such a 

riage has taken place. Mother is 
preatly distressed at it; the father is be- 
side himself. There is a child, however, 
and the old couple visit it surreptitiously, 

That is the idea, which is rather pretty 
and ingenious, albeit so excessively un- 
American, that it is interesting merely 
as a curiosity. 

In “The Secret of Polichinelle’’ Wil- 
liam H. Thompson, a careful and stu- 
dious actor, marred the role of the old 
French father, which he scarcely seemed 
to understand. Mr. Thompson has done 
fine work in his day. Secrets such as 
those of “Polichinelle” are, however, 
mysteries to him. 

Musically, we have had “The Medal 
and the Maid,” a London affair, 
that in England was dominated by 
Miss Ada Reeve, lucklessly absent 
from the New York cast; “An 
English Daisy,” in which Mr. 
Charles Bigelow was permitted to air 
his eccentricities; “My Lady. Molly,” 
that was hastily withdrawn, after an in- 
effective attempt to spear interest by 
means of the engagement of the delight- 
ful little artist, Vesta Tilley, and “Ser- 
eeant Kitty,” a pretty, innocent and un- 
necessary little opera, with Miss Vir- 
ginia Earle as its star. 

Musical comedy has played itself out. 
Nowadays its fate is sealed. It has been 
thrust down the throats of the public 
until the cry for mercy has made the 
welkin ring. The worm has turned at 
last. What was once light entertain- 
ment has degenerated into torture. In 
spite of all, it is possible to get too much 
of a good thing. 


of 
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FOR BOOK LOVERS 


T is a common experience to hear 
| authors, and publishers, too, com- 
plain that the books which receive 
the most cordial praise from critics are 
not always those that enjoy the greatest 
popularity among readers. 

Now there is no question that this 
statement is perfectly true, and no rea- 
son why it should cause any surprise. 

There are some books, just as there 
are some people, who have the precious 
but indefinable gift of making friends. 
You cannot always tell just why you 
like them so well. They will not neces- 
sarily be the most scholarly or artistic 
books of their class, any more than 
the friend with whom you delight to 
spend an evening is necessarily the most 
cultured man of your acquaintance. 

But one thing is certain, that your 
favorite friend and your favorite books 
will have in common the art of making 
you feel at home, and of leaving you 
with the determination to come again 
and stay longer. 

What elements go to make up this 
sort of popularity have unfortunately 
never been determined. If they had, 
the task of the novelist would be con- 
siderably simplified. Schools of fictign 
spring up and pass away. The colonial 
novel, the biblical novel, the rural dis 
trict novel will have their brief day of 
success ; and out of each of these groups 
there will come one, or two, or 
three books that will be remembered, a 
“Ouo Vadis” or a “David Harum,” and 
the rest will be forgotten. 

Perhaps the nearest approach that can 
be made to generalizing this element of 
popularity is to say that it depends 
rather upon the personality of the char- 
acters in a story than upon the plot. 


some 


How often an eccentric or quaint or 
lovable character has been the whole 
sum and substance of a big popular suc- 
cess need not be urged, while the vogue 
of “Mrs. Wiggs,” of “Wee MacGree- 
gor,’ of “‘Emmy Lou,” is still fresh in 
the memory. 

-And even in the case of the old fa- 
miliar novels, the books that are amus- 
ing a younger generation to-day as 
keenly as they did their fathers before 
them, the thing that we remember long- 
est is not the plot, but one or more of 
the personalities. 

We remember the kindly figure of old 
Col. Newcomb long after the details of 
the story have become a mere mental 
blur. Athos and Porthos and Aramis 
and D’Artagnan, yes, and their valets, 
too, are still realities to us, clear brain 
pictures, one and all, even when’ their 
adventures are forgotten—the dash to 
London, the siege of La Rochelle, the 


quarrels of king and queen and car- 
dinal. 
And secondly, I think that in the 


long run, the fiction that stands the best 
chance of wearing well is the fiction of 
our own country, the fiction that mir- 
rors back to us the conditions that form 
a part of our own life. 

For a long time—I should say well 
into the latter quarter of the nineteenth 
century—we were still largely under the 
influence of the English school. The 
prevailing type of the novel in America 
as well as in England was the novel of 
manners, the novel that depicted the 
social life of cultured men and women. 

Now this sort of novel, which largely 
ignores the material, work-a-day prob- 
lems of life, thrives readily in Eng- 
land, where society is chiefly composed 
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of a leisure class. But when our writ- 
ers tried to treat American life in similar 
fashion, they had to resort to all sorts 
of devices to get a hero whose freedom 
from business cares would leave him 
available for the heroine’s use during 
the active hours of the day. 

A table of statistics compiled from 
all our fiction down, let us say, to 1880, 
would, I think, show some amusing fig- 
ures. 

It would reveal an overwhelming ma- 
jority of idle young men with inde- 
pendent fortunes; artists and authors 
would come next in order of frequency ; 
and after them, physicians and clergy 
men, since they could be found at home 
a large part of the day. 

Business men were sadly in the mi- 
nority, and usually disappeared from 
the pages of the book as soon as they 
donned hat and coat and shut the front 
door behind them in the morning. 

Even when a writer of Mr. Howells’ 
rank sat down to study a distinct busi- 
ness type, like Silas Lapham, it is plain 
that his interest in him was not on the 
business but the social side—the prob- 
lem of how he would adapt himself to 
an environment for which he was not 
fitted. 

Now the great majority of the read- 
ers of to-day are business men and the 
wives and daughters of business men; 
and that is why a school of fiction which 
reflects the active side of American life 
is bound to achieve success. 

Such a school has gradually grown 
up within the last ten years. At the be- 
ginning it overshadowed, almost 
stifled, by the transient vogue of the 
novel of adventure, but it has held its 
own, thanks to frank Norris and Stew 
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art White, and a score of younger 
writers with similar ideals and aspira 
tions. 

The Strenuous Life Novel is the 


phrase one is tempted to coin for it, so 
large a part is played by the commer- 
cial and financial activities of the coun 


try. Gradually it has covered all the 
various sides of our national life; the 
wheat and cattle ranches, the lumber 


the board 
In short, 


district, the mill and factory, 
of trade and the stock market 
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it is the beginning of a new and healthy 
American realism. 

In all the novels of the past twelve 
months, I could scarcely hit upon an 
apter illustration of this new American 
realism than in Herbert M. Hopkins’ 
latest story, “The Torch” (The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company). 

University life is no novelty in fic- 
tion, but hitherto it has been pictured 
from the undergraduate standpoint and 
frankly localized at some one of our 
bigger seats of learning. 

One of the best attempts of the kind 
made, Charles Flandrau’s ‘Har 
vard Episodes,” was intensely local; 
and so, too, was Owen Wister’s inimit 
able little satire, “‘Philosophy Iour.” 

I question whether anyone who has 
not spent the better part of four years 
under the shadow of Memorial Hall is 
in a position to say just how keen a 
criticism of life is hidden «under the 
blithe and irresponsible mood of this 
little gem of pure comedy. 

It has ceased to surprise me when 
readers, who have utterly misunderstood 
its spirit, avow that they find “Philoso- 
phy Four” “insufferably priggish.” 

But with books of this type, the best 
and the worst, Prof. Hopkins’ story 
has nothing in common. He has recog- 
nized, first of all, that the modern 
American university is a miniature 
world, in which the student is thrown 
on his own resources, and must find his 


ever 


own level, just as in later life he must 
find it in the world at large. 

The distinctive quality of ‘‘The 
Torch” is, that it gives, for the first time, 
a picture of university life as a whole, 
drawn with bold, sweeping strokes, sug- 
gestive of a certain epic bigness. 

It is not written from the standpoint 
of the student, or the faculty, or the 
board of trustees. It is not limited to 
the lecture room or the campus, or the 
mild social functions at the professors’ 
iouses. It includes all these things, 
and a great n more besides, all fit- 
ting in together, as so many integral 
parts of a complex whole. 

I am not prepared to say that the 
broad, panoramic, Zolaesque school of 
superior 


any 


fiction is in itself necessarily 
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to other methods. But when an author 
starts out to use it, I do like to see him 
show an ability to handle mankind in 
the mass, to give you the effect of jos- 
tling crowds of men and women, the 
blending sounds of countless voices. 
And this is just what Prof. Hopkins 
has done admirably well. He has given 
us a series of kaleidoscopic pictures, full 
of life and movement—the bustle and 
confusion of the autumn reopening of 
the university, when classroom 
dormitory awaken to new life; the 
pageantry attending the inaugural cere- 
mony that ushers in a new president; 
and most memorable of all, the remar] 
able word-picture of a ball game, which 


1 


‘ ‘ , 
Stands aione as a sheer tour de rce, 


and 


an embodiment on paper of the vocifet 
ous excitement of healthy youth; the 
pandemonium of waving handkerchiefs 
and parasols, wild confusion and deaf- 
ening cheers, that attend a big collegiate 
vict« ry. 

But while he is painting the univer- 
sity as a little social cosmos, Prof. Hop- 
kins has no intention to let us forget 
that it is also a big business venture, 
like a railroad or bank, or any other 
large and influential corporation—and 
quite as apt to suffer from bad business 
methods. 

The central story of “The Torch” is 
a frank study of the harm which may be 
done to a college by a self-seeking and 
incompetent president. How much of 
this story was suggested by the actual 
happenings at a prominent Western uni- 
versity, quite recently, is a question that 
has already given rise to a good deal 
of acrimonious discu and to a 
qualified denial on the part of the au- 
thor. 

But it is a question which has no seri 
ous bearing upon the artistic quality of 
the book. The condition of internal 
discord, described in “The Torch,” 
one of quite general application. 
would be the fate of any institution so 
unfortunate as to be afflicted with a 
Babbington. 

The name of Babbington is one which 
might well be kept, as so many of 
Dickens’ names have been, to enrich 
our current vocabulary. We all have 


ssion, 


is 
It 
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known the type that he stands for— 
plausible, smooth of speech and man- 
ner, always ready with a fund of well- 
rounded platitudes, that are equally im- 
pressive to his hearers and to the read- 
ers of his reported speeches. 

He is an essentially modern type of 
high-class charlatan, ready to lower any 
standard, sacrifice any tradition, wel 
come any innovation, that means a pe- 
cuniary gain to the university, simply 
because he thinks that the material ad- 


vancement of the university is synony- 


mous with the greater glory of Bab 
bington. 

Mr. Howells has been quoted, in a 
recent interview, as saying that in any 
general discussion of the tendencies and 
achievements of modern fiction, the sex 
of the writers may be safely disre- 


garded. And if quality, not quantity, 
is the criterion, statistics will probably 
bear him out. 

Certainly, there has been no stronger 
story this season, or one more distinctly 
modern in method, than one that has 
from a woman, “The Deliver- 
Ellen Glasgow (Doubleday, 
Page & Company.) 

It is possible that a man, in handling 
the same theme, would have generalized 
more fearlessly, and so have come 
nearer to producing a comprehensive 
picture of the South, throughout the 
Period. But in doing 
so he would surely have sacrificed some- 
thing of the strength which Miss Glas- 
gow has concentrated upon her central 
1 expense of her back- 


come 


ance,” by 


Reconstruction 


figures, at the 


ground—upon the individual human 
story, rather than the history of an 
epoch. 


I know of no recent book in English 
that sets forth with such vivid and dra- 
matic art the contrast between what is 
and what might have been. 

Briefly, it is the story of an old Vir- 
ginia family, the Blakes, one of the 
many families impoverished by the war. 
The father is dead, the mother a help- 
less cripple, the property slipping away 
little by little, into the possession of an 
unscrupulous steward, until all that re- 
mains is a wretched cabin, in the midst 
of a few acres of swamp land. 
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Ilere the younger generation grows 
up, robbed not only of property, but 
of the social prestige, the education and 
refinement that were their birthright. 
Something of the courtly air of his 
father belongs to young Blake, for that 
is a matter of race. 

ut the superiority that comes from 
wealth and culture all belongs to the 
granddaughter of the former overseer. 
And because young Blake hates this 
man, who lives in the house and tills 
the acres that ought by rights to have 
been his own, he tries to include the 
eranddaughter in his hatred. 

But he tries in vain. In spite of the 
tacl between them, the two are 
ned by nature for each other; and 
oblem of the book is not so much 
how he can forget hatred in love as it 


iter forgive the grim 








vengeance whi 
who are near and dear 

But the figure of all others: in the 
book whom the reader will 
member is not young Blake nor the 
girl he loves, nor the implacable old 


1 
i 
is Blake 


andfather. It mother, 
blind and paralyzed, a figure of uncon- 
scious tragedy. 

She has never been told of the down- 
fall of the South, the emancipation of 


the slaves, the changed fortunes of her 


own family. Sightless and motionless, 
she sits all day in her wretched cabin, 
still believing herself back in the old 
family mansion, the mistress of an army 
of slaves, a citizen of a free and power- 
ful Confederacy. 

lor twenty 
has rested upon a tissue of ingenious 
lies, woven hourly around the chair 
| whole national history 
fabricated with pious care, to save her 
from a blow which, when it 
falls with crushing force. 

When a man who habitually 
a great deal finds himself instinctively 
reverting to a particular book for a sec- 
ond or third reading, he can feel pretty 
safe in giving it l 


years, her peace of mind 


sits in—a 
does fall, 


reads 


a cordial indorsement 

I used to find myself reverting in this 
fashion to the earlier books of Edith 
Wharton and of Mrs. Henry Dudeney 
—not their later ones—and lately I 
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have been reverting in somewhat the 
same way to “The Forerunner” (lox, 
Duffield & Company). 

It is written by Neith Boyce, who in 
private life is Mrs. Hutchins Hapgood; 
and as a first book by a new writer it 
hows an unusual amount of pr ymise. 

Briefly stated, the plot is a study of 
incompatibility. It is the intimate his- 
tory of one of those marriages that are 
none too rare, where the young couple 
begin apparently with abundant pros- 
pect of happiness. 

And then, little by little it leaks out 

t things have all wrong, and 
the two have drifted apart, just how or 
why the outside world never knows. 

Dan Devin is a well-drawn character, 
nd one showing a subtle understanding 
f the n temperament, such as 
ldom get from a woman. He isa 
New Englander by descent and a Cali- 
fornian by adoption; and underneath a 
hick veneer of Western hustle, he has 
preserved of a remote Irish 
incestry, a happy-go-lucky belief in his 
ultimate destiny. . 

[t is characteristic of him, having had 
an unprecedented 





gone 





asculine tf 


something 





success in a real es- 
tate speculation, to regard his winnings, 


not as capital, but as part of his annual 


income, to be spent with the freedom of 
V te! 


strength of this windfall 
that he marries Anna Quartermain, in- 
f waiting sensibly until his busi- 
firm foundation. It is 
also on the strength of his first success 
that Dan launches out into a series of 
speculations that leave him bankrupt 
at the end of another year. 

Anna is also a clearly marked type, 
one of the many women who accept 
marriage without enthusiasm and with- 


ness 
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out revolt. So long as Dan can give 
her the things she craves, pretty clothes 
and a social standing and the means to 
entertain lavishly, just so long she will 
go on believing quite honestly that she 
loves him. 

But when the crash comes, and Dan 
has to accept temporary work else- 
where, leaving her behind him in Los 
Angeles; when months go by, and one 
after ‘another of Dan's schemes for 
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speedy wealth come to nothing; and 
her clothes get threadbare, and the un- 
paid bills mount up, and she grows tired 
of her loneiiness and still more tired of 
following him from pillar to post, and 
being deserted again at a moment’s no- 
tice—all this while she has been slowly 
waking up to the fact that she does not 
love him. 

And one day, after they have drifted 
to New York, her pent-up _ bitterness 
bursts out, and she tells him the truth, 
brutally. They agree to separate, and 
the last evening that they are ever to 
spend together they dine at an obscure 
little French restaurant. And curiously 
enough, it is the memory of this dinner 
that lingers longer than any other epi- 
sode in the book. 

You can’t forget them as you see 
them there, husband and wife for so 
many months, and yet so obviously and 
hopelessly ill-assorted. 

There is a grotesque pathos in Dan’s 
dumb misery that finds vent in grum- 
bling at food and service; in the French 
waiter’s: bewilderment at such unusual 


lack of appreciation; and perhaps most 
of all in Anna’s angry resentment at her 
husband for thus making himself and 
her conspicuous. 

The book is carried to a logical out- 


come. Yet it might just as well have 
stopped right there. Nothing more was 
needed to show their fundamental un- 
fitness for each other. 

“Judith of the Plains,’ by Marie 
Manning (Harper & Brothers), is a 
story of considerable, even if somewhat 
uneven, strength. Like Gwendolin Over- 
ton’s earliest success, it is a study of a 
half-breed Indian girl, and of the effect 
which education has upon the mental 
and moral development of such a com- 
plex nature. 

The breath of the plains seems to 
blow through this book, and here and 
there it has episodes which are as un- 
mistakably the real thing, as anything 
in “The Virginian.” There is a grim 
power about the scene of the lynching, 
where a horse-thief, Judith’s brother, is 
taken at night from wife and child, and 
dragged away to be hanged to the near- 
est tree; and even stronger is the‘scene 
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of the ensuing night where Judith, de- 
termined at any cost to conceal the 
shameful truth, insists upon dancing, at 
the Benton Ranch ball, with the ring- 
leader of her brother's’ murderers. 

Yet it is safe to predict that even 
more readers will be won by a purely 
extraneous episode than by the main 
thread of the story. This is the episode 
of the little New England school teacher 
who, after being lured by a violet- 
scented note, all the way out to Wyo- 
ming, to become governess to the chil- 
dren of a certain Mrs. Yellert, dis- 
covers when too late, that the children 
in question are all of them grown men, 
who cannot even read or write, that the 
schoolroom is the open prairie, without 
so much as an empty box to sit upon, 
and that Mrs. Yellert herself is a gaunt 
\mazon, more formidable than 
her sons. 

“Do you sleep light or dark?” in- 
quires Mrs. Yellert, when nightfall 
comes; and the little governess chooses 
“dark” at random, “with the happy re- 
sult that her bed was made up to lee- 
ward of the great sheepwagon, in a nice 
little corner of the State of Wyoming.” 

English history, both legendary and 
authentic, has served as background for 
several stories of conspicuous merit re- 
cently. The earliest of these, in point 

i “Uther and Igraine,” by 


evel) 


of time, is 
Warwick Deeping (Outlook Publishing 
Company ) 

When the book first appeared in 
England, critics were quick to note the 
debt its author owed to Maurice Hew- 
lett, admitting at the same time that he 
was not without a fair and promising 
share of originality. 

To me the book seemed not only the 
nearest approach which any subsequent 
author has made to the special manner 
of “The Forest Lovers,” but in one way 
at least, an advance upon it. There is 
a full-blooded, virile note about it, such 
as we do not meet with in Hewlett prior 
to the advent of ‘“Richard-Yea-and- 
Nay.” 

Yet the art of both these writers has 
this in common—that they both set us 
thinking of rare embroideries, of tapes- 
tries and quaint old pictured hangings. 





